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INTRODUCTION 


1 Mount Allies. Great Laura 
Monastery The wing of Hagios 
Alhanasios, the lombs of three 
patriarchs, and the church of 
Hagios Joannes Prodromes. 


There is an dement of the adventitious, not to say random, in the relation of the 
borders of the modern Greek state —to which the subject of this volume will be 
confined- to those of the Byzantine empire and of the foreign countries under which 
Hellenism subsequently lived for centuries. The modern borders have emerged as a 
result of the recent vicissitudes of Greece in the century that has recently expired 
during which the dogma of nation states was asserted It could be claimed however, 
that these borders, in Old Greece -the Aegean and Ionian coasts, Macedonia and 
Epiros— enclose the axis around udiich the Greek-speaking descendants of the Greco- 
Roman world lived, worked and produced, as factors for continuity, while at the same 
time invariably setting the tone for a distinctive culture. Today, we Greeks feel and 
consider this culture to be our own, the ancestor of modern Greek culture. 

We are speaking of a very long period of time, the beginning of which is rather 
indeterminate, and usually described as The end of the ancient world, while the end is 
considered to be the formation of the modern Greek state about 1830. During this 
interval the historical vicissitudes and fluctuations were very intense, sometimes and in 
some places disastrous, yet the inhabitants of the land not only survived, but 
assimilated foreign invaders and alien influences, achieved a civilized urban way of life 
and, to the extent that their living conditions permitted created architecture and art. 
Churches are mainly what now remains of fifteen centuries of architectural activity: 
buildings that met the religious needs of the inhabitants and were produced in 
manners that were more or less similar and which may now be called medieval. 
Although there was variety and development, the characteristic features of the truly 
impressive monumental wealth are the conservative attitude of the creators and users, 
the repeated references to the past, and the love (and perfecting) of the achievements 
of the past. The result of this was a consistency in the visual language that remained 
virtually unchanged for many centuries, to the degree that some of the structures of 
the late Ottoman period are connected with those of the Greco-Roman world: this 
language includes vaulting, the use of columns bearing the order, semicircular arches, 
decoration with sculptures and wall-paintings, a system of proportions in both overall 
compositions and individual elements, and perception of the internal space. Foreign 
types or forms were adopted by Byzantine and Post-Byzantine master craftsmen only 
on a limited scale, in special cases, and usually ephemerally. This despite the fact that 
the architectural activity of foreigners was by no means negligible, particularly in the 
13th century. 

If the above is true of the architecture of the broader area in which the medieval Greeks 
lived it is even truer of the monuments in the modem geographical space. Although 
this was considered a province and, with the exception of Thessaloniki, had no large 
urban centres during the entire period of the centuries that passed, it possessed an 
architecture that, in certain periods at least cannot be described as provincial. This 
architecture was to some extent a reflection of external influences, but was self-im¬ 
proving and sometimes pioneering, and includes a number of churches of great artistic 
value and even of international repute; it is accordingly of considerable interest as an 
architectural phenomenon in its own right, and indeed superior when the question of 
originality arises - that is, how far Byzantine architectural creations were original. 
Despite their indirect dependence on the major artistic centre of Constantinople, with 
regard both to types and the perception of internal space, and also to architectural 
forms, many of the churches, particularly those in mainland Greece, possess more 
elements of originality than those of the centre. It may be noted finally, that for 
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modern Greeks. Byzantine monuments form a large part of their architectural heritage, 
a priceless monumental wealth whose management is today a heavy responsibility. 
The division of the present volume into eight units treated in chronological order is 
aimed at the fullest possible examination, from the methodological point of view, of 
the achievements of architecture in Greece over a total of one thousand five hundred 
years. An effort is made within each unit to reveal the local differences and the 
repercussions of the particular historical circumstances on complex cultural phenomena 
and on any distinctive types and architectural forms exhibited by the medieval monu¬ 
ments of modern Greece compared with the rest of the Byzantine empire and its 
surrounding area in the period after the fall of Constantinople, There is also an attempt 
to display the great monumental wealth available in Greece and to overcome* as far 
as possible, the lack or immaturity of specialised studies in architecture, and also the 
difficulties arising from the wide dispersal of relevant publications. 
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CHRISTIAN 
BUILDING PRIOR TO 
CONSTANTINE. AND 
EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


3. Brauron Basilica. Two 
restored columns wilh Ionic 
capitals. 

4, Thessaloniki H agios 
Demetrios, General view 
from the south-west 


The roots of Christianity lie in the mystery cult of the one God and the hope of 
salvation, ideas that originated in the Hellenistic East and spread amongst the popular 
strata of society in the large cities of this period Similarly. Christian art and architecture 
had their beginnings in already existing schemata of the unofficial art of the vast Roman 
world. They took their first steps in the large urban centres of the East, and in Rome 
In Greece which was experiencing a long period of peace, though not of prosperity, 
a crisis in the cities becomes discernible as early as the middle of the 2nd century. The 
large-scale architecture of the time of Hadrian in Italy and Asia Minor is represented 
here by the imperial foundations in Athens (117-138). There is nothing, however, to 
link this flowering with Christianity, just as there is nothing to link it with the pre¬ 
eminence of the Sophistic school a little later. Unfortunately, we have scant evidence 
for the development of Christianity in Greece from a popular basis before 313. 
Economic prosperity was confined to a few cities, in which about 10% of the popu¬ 
lation resided. 

These circumstances account for the belated appearance of Christian art and archi¬ 
tecture in Greece, where there were no large, cosmopolitan concentrations of urban 
masses, but rather a mainly agricultural population, conservative and mistrustful of new 
ideas. It is certainly no coincidence that the first churches, founded by the Apostles 
themselves, were established at Philippoi, Thessaloniki and Corinth. These cities had 
very large populations and lay mainly on the communications routes linking the large 
prosperous cities of the East with Rome, the capital of the empire. Athens, with its 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy, was to be looked upon as an outpost of ancient 
views of life* and concomitantly of ancient religion, for at least two more centuries after 
Christianity was recognised as the official religion of the state. 

The result of all this is that scholars who study the architecture of the heroic first period 
of Christianity (that is, the period of the persecutions, before the decree of Constantine 
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the Great in 313) have virtually nothing to say of Greece. As an eschatological religion, 
moreover. Christianity was concerned to turn the minds of the faithful to eternity. It 
was indifferent to the things of this world and therefore to art. with the result that 
within the Christian communities there was a long period of inactivity in architectural 
matters. Christian assembly places were insignificant houses (of which we know almost 
nothing). Considerably later, in the 5th century, the mature Early Christian society 
would feel the need not only for a new architecture to respond to the new religion, 
but also for artistic expression. 

In search of evidence for Christian art or architecture of the period prior to Constantine 
(before 313), we may examine the funerary monuments. One of the starting points of 
the new religion was its respect for the remains of martyrs of the faith, which were 
displayed in small or large structures that made their memory visible. At the same time, 
new Christian practices were developed, such as decorating the 
interior of tombs with motifs symbolising paradise, libations, 
interring bodies close to holy relics, etc. The processes leading 
to the crystallisation of these customs took place outside 
Greece, though a number of monuments in Greece might also 
be noted that, although certainly not earlier than 313. cor¬ 
respond to them. 

In Thessaloniki, groups of Christian tombs decorated with 
familiar paradisial motifs (peacocks, flowers, floral scrolls, etc,), 
have been found outside the east walls. They are of uncertain 
date, made of bricks, and of very little architectural interest. 
Their wall-paintings are now in the Museum of Byzantine 
Culture in Thessaloniki. 

The most famous underground communal Christian cemetery 
in Greece is the catacombs on the island of Melos (fig. 5. 6), 
which were created near the ancient capital of the island and 
probably functioned from the 3rd to the 5th century. They 
appear to have contained almost one thousand burials, though 
they are not on a par with the Italian catacombs in Rome or 
Naples. The cemetery consists of six passages at a single level, 
off which arcosolia were opened at the sides, with other graves 
dug in the floor. Although their architectural interest is very 
limited (given that they were underground structures dug in 
the soft rock, and not buildings), the catacombs of Melos attest 
io some care in their construction, with small pillars and openwork marble parapets 
between the arcosolia, and with some interesting Christian inscriptions. A built pedestal 
in the widest passage is thought probably to have been a martyrs* table. 

Other early monuments located in Greece associated with burial are of considerable 
historical and religious interest but are architecturally insignificant. At Methone, a group 
of graves cut into the rock, with two passages in the shape of a T, a rudimentary porch, 
a sarcophagus and a ciborium, date from the middle of the 4th century. To the west 
of Corinth, an important urban centre of the time, there was a large number of tombs, 
both Christian and not, of different types, cut in the soft rock: these were hastily 
explored about I960 and have remained unexploited by scholarship. To this same 
group belongs the later cemetery basilica of Corinth, beneath the floor of which were 
earlier I.) graves, one of them with a specially designed marble cover to receive 
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libations belonging to a bishop. The building was temporarily consolidated after an 
earthquake, possibly that of 375. before it finally collapsed Other cemetery basilicas, 
also of special interest, have been uncovered by excavations at Dion. Thessalian Thebes 
and Thessaloniki (outside the walls, in Tritis Septemvriou Street). 

It is not easy today to comprehend the widespread popular feeling at the end of an¬ 
tiquity — the anticipation of the resurrection and the concern shown for the after life, 
mortal remains, and related ceremonies. In Rome, which was experiencing a crisis of 
ideas and institutions at this time, and in which there were also great masses of poor, 
humble people that had been penetrated by eastern mystery beliefs, monuments (halls 
for funeral banquets, cemetery churches, communal cemeteries), make it possible to 
study and form some idea of these phenomena, which indirectly influenced religious 
architecture after 313. 

Matters are still obscure with regard to the early 
martyria, that is. the first form of the tombs of those 
martyred for the Christian faith. The martyria 
brought to light by excavations in Greece, at least, 
are later in date: they belong to church complexes of 
the 5th century, to which the sacred relics were 
transferred after the triumph of the Church. Virtually 
nothing has survived of the martyrium of St Isidore 
and St Merope on Chios, while the best known, the 
martyrium of St Demetrios beneath the sanctuary of 
his great church in Thessaloniki (fig. 7). is the product 
of various modifications and repairs: the original 
martyrium. an oikiskos above the ruins of a Roman 
bathhouse (in which the saint was martyred), was 
demolished in the 5th century, when the large 
basilica was built and its crypt formed. Other, fairly 
small rooms with three conches or a cruciform plan, 
probably intended to house sacred relics, have been 
found in the basilica near the liissos in Athens 
(probably of the martyr Leonides and his followers), 
in the basilica at Corinth, and in Tritis Septemvriou 
Street in Thessaloniki, the last two belonging to 
unknown martyrs. 

At the time of Constantine the Great (324-337). the foundation of Constantinople as 
the New Rome on the one hand, and the general acceptance of Christianity and its 
establishment as the new religion of the state on the other, marked a major line of 
cleavage in the history of Hellenism. The 4th and 5th centuries that followed, down to 
Justinian's ascent to the throne, are known conventionally as the Early Christian 
period This period saw the creation of the new ideology of the first and eternal 
ecumenical Christian empire, whose subjects were the new chosen people of the world 
Constantinople, the ancient city of Byzantium, was to become the new centre of 
Christendom, though at the same time the sole city in which the cultural goods of the 
ancient world were to be preserved Meanwhile, the ancient world itself (religion, 
institutions of the city-states, civil liberty) gradually disappeared and the character of 
its cultural superstructure changed, while the Western Roman empire was submerged 
by the tide of barbarians. During these critical years, there was a fresh outburst and 
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flowering of architectural activity at the service of triumphant Christianity and of 
imperial grandeur. 

An understanding of Early Christian architecture presupposes a knowledge of the 
political, religious, social and economic conditions under which it was created. All we 
can do here is note some of the particular conditions that prevailed in Greece, which 
was one of the provinces of the empire. Despite the fact that the acquiring of 
independence by the Eastern empire gave a strong impulse to its hellenisation. the 
province of Greece played only a limited role in developments, since the major urban 
centres and the flourishing economy had centuries before ceased to be in Greece and 
were now located in the general area of the Middle East. 

The former Roman provinces of Achaia and Macedonia now together formed Illyricum. 
which, with the Greek islands, was incorporated after 392 into the Eastern Roman, that 
is, the Byzantine empire. A series of imperial decisions made between 356 and 529 
were designed to crush the old religion and any manifestations of the ancient Greek 
way of life; however, as we have noted. Christianity prevailed in Greece only slowly 
and reluctantly. The repercussions of natural disasters, such as earthquakes, were much 
more serious, as were, above all. the attacks by barbarians from the north - Alaric's 
Visigoths (395-397). Attila’s Huns (447), and the Vandals (474) - which led to the 
looting and destruction of many cities in Macedonia, central Greece and the Pelopon- 
nese. These cities recovered later to a greater or lesser degree, though they were now 
confined in area, hastily fortified and. most important of all. had shed forever their 
ancient institutions of self-government. From the point of view of the structure of the 
economy and technology. Roman manners were maintained, though there was a 
gradual deceleration of the rhythm of development, demographic decline, and reduced 
output. A relative flowering and continuity of life until the 7th century may be 
observed only in the Greek islands. 

Religious architecture, with which we are concerned here, was also directly connected 
with developments in the Church. During the 4th and 5th centuries, religious sentiment 
was generally very lively and heresies led to confrontations between the faithful, which 
the emperors sought to moderate by summoning ecumenical councils. Part of Greece 
remained under the ecclesiastical authority of Rome until the middle of the 8th century, 
though the larger part was attached to the Patriarchate in Constantinople. One charac¬ 
teristic feature of this period was the many, wide-ranging competencies granted by the 
state to local bishops - competencies that in many respects went beyond the strictly 
religious. The erection of many large, opulent churches is known, from the literary 
sources and from inscriptions, to have been owed to the initiative of bishops. 

Monasticism. as a way of life and the pursuit of salvation, is known at this period in 
Egypt. Syria and Asia Minor, and penetrated Greece in regions that were directly linked 
with Constantinople (e.g. Thessaloniki) or with the East (such as Crete). It seems at this 
time to have been unknown, or at least not widespread, in southern Greece. The con¬ 
version of the cities to Christianity was manifested in their built environments, partly 
through the gradual abandonment or change of use of certain buildings that fulfilled 
functions associated with the ancient way of life (such as stadia, theatres and bath¬ 
houses). and partly by the erection of large churches or the sanctification of earlier 
pagan temples. 

Historians have adopted different standpoints in their approach to the profound 
ideological crisis of the age of spirituality', during which the collapse of the old religion 
was accompanied by that of its cultural system - a crisis exacerbated by the decrees 
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of Theodosius and his successors. Although religious agitation was confined mainly to 
the East, where there were no barbarian raids, the destruction of ancient works of art 
was no less severe here, as a result of the intolerance, excessive zeal and lack of 
education of neophyte Christians. Eloquent testimony to the atmosphere prevailing 
throughout the Byzantine empire at this time is provided by the savage battering of 
the majority of the metopes on the finest monument of antiquity, the Parthenon, on 
the one hand, and by two literary works on the other: the orator Libanius's Concerning 
the Sanctuaries, and Marcus Diaconus’s Life of Porphyry. 

Nevertheless, in these unpropitious circumstances, architecture made a fresh start in 
Greece, as in the rest of the empire. The buildings of the new religion were erected in 
their hundreds over the entire region stretching from the Atlantic to Mesopotamia 
Their impressive ruins still prompt historians to speculate on the real economic 
capacity of the period and the technical expertise of the builders: especially in Greece, 
given the very limited activity here in the sphere of monumental architecture (with the 



exception of Thessaloniki) throughout the entire 3rd century and the period following 
the reign of Diocletian. 

The large number of Early Christian monuments (despite the fact that almost all are 
preserved in the form of low ruins, and that the crystallisation of religious practices 
took place outside Greece) makes it possible to study church-building here. too. 
through a large number and variety of examples dated mainly between 430 and 530. 
The variety is due to the size and the financial means available: the monuments range 
from large, luxurious shrines of pilgrimage in the cities to small, insignificant churches 
of rural communities. 

Large, impressive, opulent buildings became the dominant feature of the reorganised 
Christian cities of the 5th century, despite the limited availability of space imposed by 
their fortification walls. Together with their ancillary buildings, they may create entire 
complexes at the centre of the cities, as at Thebes in Phthiotis (modern Nea Anchialos) 
(fig. 8) and Philippoi. or they may have one side on the main street, in cases where 
the ancient rectangular grid of the urban tissue survived. In the city of Rhodes (as at 
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the Great in 313) have virtually nothing to say of Greece. As an eschatological religion, 
moreover, Christianity was concerned to turn the minds of the faithful to eternity. It 
was indifferent to the things of this world, and therefore to art. with the result that 
within the Christian communities there was a long period of inactivity in architectural 
matters. Christian assembly places were insignificant houses (of which we know almost 
nothing). Considerably later, in the 5th century, the mature Early Christian society 
would feel the need not only for a new architecture to respond to the new religion, 
but also for artistic expression. 

In search of evidence for Christian art or architecture of the period prior to Constantine 
(before 313), we may examine the funerary monuments. One of the starting points of 
the new religion was its respect for the remains of martyrs of the faith, which were 
displayed in small or large structures that made their memory visible. At the same time. 

new Christian practices were developed, such as decorating the 
interior of tombs with motifs symbolising paradise, libations, 
interring bodies close to holy relics, etc. The processes leading 
to the crystallisation of these customs took place outside 
Greece, though a number of monuments in Greece might also 
be noted that, although certainly not earlier than 313, cor¬ 
respond to them, 

In Thessaloniki, groups of Christian tombs decorated with 
familiar paradisial motifs (peacocks, flowers, floral scrolls, etc.}, 
have been found outside the east walls. They are of uncertain 
date, made of bricks, and of very little architectural interest. 
Their wall-paintings are now in the Museum of Byzantine 
Culture in Thessaloniki. 

The most famous underground communal Christian cemetery 
in Greece is the catacombs on the island of Melos (fig. 5. 6). 
which were created near the ancient capital of the island and 
probably functioned from the 3rd to the 5th century. They 
appear to have contained almost one thousand burials, though 
they are not on a par with the Italian catacombs in Rome or 
Naples. The cemetery consists of six passages at a single level, 
off which arcosolia were opened at the sides, with other graves 
dug in the floor. Although their architectural interest is very 
limited (given that they were underground structures dug in 
the soft rock, and not buildings), the catacombs of Melos attest 
to some care in their construction, with small pillars and openwork marble parapets 
between the arcosolia. and with some interesting Christian inscriptions. A built pedestal 
in the widest passage is thought probably to have been a martyrs' table. 

Other early monuments located in Greece associated with burial are of considerable 
historical and religious interest but are architecturally insignificant. At Methone. a group 
of graves cut into the rock, with two passages in the shape of a T. a rudimentary porch, 
a sarcophagus and a ciborium, date from the middle of the 4th century. To the west 
of Corinth, an important urban centre of the time, there was a large number of tombs, 
both Christian and not. of different types, cut in the soft rock: these were hastily 
explored about I960 and have remained unexploited by scholarship. To this same 
group belongs the later cemetery basilica of Corinth, beneath the floor of which were 
earlier (?) graves, one of them with a specially designed marble cover to receive 
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libations belonging to a bishop. The building was temporarily consolidated after an 
earthquake, possibly that of 375, before it finally collapsed Other cemetery basilicas, 
also of special interest, have been uncovered by excavations at Dion. Thessalian Thebes 
and Thessaloniki (outside the walls, in Tritis Septemvriou Street). 

It is not easy today to comprehend the widespread popular feeling at the end of an¬ 
tiquity - the anticipation of the resurrection and the concern shown for the after life, 
mortal remains, and related ceremonies. In Rome, which was experiencing a crisis of 
ideas and institutions at this time, and in which there were also great masses of poor, 
humble people that had been penetrated by eastern mystery beliefs, monuments [halls 
for funeral banquets, cemetery churches, communal cemeteries), make it possible to 
study and form some idea of these phenomena, which indirectly influenced religious 
architecture after 313. 

Matters are still obscure with regard to the early 
martyria. that is. the first form of the tombs of those 
martyred for the Christian faith. The martyria 
brought to light by excavations in Greece, at least, 
are later in date: they belong to church complexes of 
the 5th century, to which the sacred relics were 
transferred after the triumph of the Church. Virtually 
nothing has survived of the martyrium of St Isidore 
and St Merope on Chios, while the best known, the 
martyrium of St Demetrios beneath the sanctuary of 
his great church in Thessaloniki (fig. 7). is the product 
of various modifications and repairs: the original 
martyrium. an oikiskos above the ruins of a Roman 
bathhouse (in which the saint was martyred), was 
demolished in the 5th century, when the large 
basilica was built and Us crypt formed. Other, fairly 
small rooms with three conches or a cruciform plan, 
probably intended to house sacred relics, have been 
found in the basilica near the llissos in Athens 
(probably of the martyr Leonides and his followers), 
in the basilica at Corinth, and in Tritis Septemvriou 
Street in Thessaloniki, the last two belonging to 
unknown martyrs. 

At the time of Constantine the Great (324-337). the foundation of Constantinople as 
the New Rome on the one hand, and the general acceptance of Christianity and its 
establishment as the new religion of the state on the other, marked a major line of 
cleavage in the history of Hellenism. The 4th and 5th centuries that followed, down to 
Justinian's ascent to the throne, are known conventionally as the Early Christian 
period. This period saw the creation of the new ideology of the first and eternal 
ecumenical Christian empire, whose subjects were the new chosen people of the world 
Constantinople, the ancient city of Byzantium, was to become the new centre of 
Christendom, though at the same time the sole city in which the cultural goods of the 
ancient world were to be preserved. Meanwhile, the ancient world itself (religion, 
institutions of the city-states, civil liberty) gradually disappeared and the character of 
its cultural superstructure changed, while the Western Roman empire was submerged 
by the tide of barbarians. During these critical years, there was a fresh outburst and 
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(he Great in 313) have virtually nothing to say of Greece. As an eschatological religion, 
moreover. Christianity was concerned to turn the minds of the faithful to eternity. It 
was indifferent to the things of this world and therefore to art. with the result that 
within the Christian communities there was a long period of inactivity in architectural 
matters. Christian assembly places were insignificant houses (of which we know almost 
nothing). Considerably later, in the 5th century, the mature Early Christian society 
would feel the need not only for a new architecture to respond to the new religion, 
but also for artistic expression. 

In search of evidence for Christian art or architecture of the period prior to Constantine 
(before 313). we may examine the funerary monuments. One of the starting points of 
the new religion was its respect for the remains of martyrs of the faith, which were 
displayed in small or large structures that made their memory visible. At the same time. 

new Christian practices were developed, such as decorating the 
interior of tombs with motifs symbolising paradise, libations, 
interring bodies close to holy relics, etc The processes leading 
to the crystallisation of these customs took place outside 
Greece, though a number of monuments in Greece might also 
be noted that, although certainly not earlier than 313, cor¬ 
respond to them. 

In Thessaloniki, groups of Christian tombs decorated with 
familiar paradisial motifs (peacocks, flowers, floral scrolls, etc.), 
have been found outside the east walls. They are of uncertain 
date, made of bricks, and of very little architectural interest. 
Their wall-paintings are now in the Museum of Byzantine 
Culture in Thessaloniki. 

The most famous underground communal Christian cemetery 
in Greece is the catacombs on the island of Melos (fig, 5. 6), 
which were created near the ancient capital of the island and 
probably functioned from the 3rd to the 5th century. They 
appear to have contained almost one thousand burials, though 
they are not on a par with the Italian catacombs in Rome or 
Naples. The cemetery consists of six passages at a single level, 
off which arcosolia were opened at the sides, with other graves 
dug in the floor. Although their architectural interest is very 
limited (given that they were underground structures dug in 
the soft rock, and not buildings), the catacombs of Melos attest 
to some care in their construction, with small pillars and openwork marble parapets 
between the arcosolia and with some interesting Christian inscriptions. A built pedestal 
in the widest passage is thought probably to have been a martyrs’ table. 

Other early monuments located in Greece associated with burial are of considerable 
historical and religious interest but are architecturally insignificant. At Methone, a group 
of graves cut into the rock, with two passages in the shape of a T, a rudimentary porch, 
a sarcophagus and a dborium, date from the middle of the 4th century. To the west 
of Corinth, an important urban centre of the time, there was a large number of tombs, 
both Christian and not, of different types, cut in the soft rock; these were hastily 
explored about I960 and have remained unexploited by scholarship. To this same 
group belongs the later cemetery basilica of Corinth, beneath the floor of which were 
earlier (?) graves, one of them with a specially designed marble cover to receive 
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libations belonging to a bishop. The building was temporarily consolidated after an 
earthquake, possibly that of 375. before it finally collapsed. Other cemetery basilicas, 
also of special interest, have been uncovered by excavations at Dion. Thessalian Thebes 
and Thessaloniki (outside the walls, in Tritis Septemvriou Street). 

It is not easy today to comprehend the widespread popular feeling at the end of an¬ 
tiquity — the anticipation of the resurrection and the concern shown for the after life, 
mortal remains, and related ceremonies. In Rome, which was experiencing a crisis of 
ideas and institutions at this time, and in which there were also great masses of poor, 
humble people that had been penetrated by eastern mystery beliefs, monuments (halls 
for funeral banquets, cemetery churches, communal cemeteries), make it possible to 
study and form some idea of these phenomena which indirectly influenced religious 
architecture after 313. 

Matters are still obscure with regard to the early 
martyria. that is. the first form of the tombs of those 
martyred for the Christian faith. The martyria 
brought to light by excavations in Greece, at least, 
are later in date: they belong to church complexes of 
the 5th century, to which the sacred relics were 
transferred after the triumph of the Church. Virtually 
nothing has survived of the martyrium of St Isidore 
and St Merope on Chios, while the best known, the 
martyrium of St Demetrios beneath the sanctuary of 
his great church in Thessaloniki (fig. 7), is the product 
of various modifications and repairs: the original 
martyrium. an oikiskos above the ruins of a Roman 
bathhouse [in which the saint was martyred), was 
demolished in the 5th century, when the large 
basilica was built and its crypt formed. Other, fairly 
small rooms with three conches or a cruciform plan, 
probably intended to house sacred relics, have been 
found in the basilica near the Ilissos in Athens 
(probably of the martyr Leonides and his followers), 
in the basilica at Corinth, and in Tritis Septemvriou 
Street in Thessaloniki, the last two belonging to 
unknown martyrs. 

At the time of Constantine the Great (324-337), the foundation of Constantinople as 
the New Rome on the one hand, and the general acceptance of Christianity and its 
establishment as the new religion of the state on the other, marked a major line of 
cleavage in the history of Hellenism. The 4th and 5th centuries that followed, down to 
Justinian's ascent to the throne, are known conventionally as the Early Christian 
period This period saw the creation of the new ideology of the first and eternal 
ecumenical Christian empire, whose subjects were the new chosen people of the world. 
Constantinople, the ancient city of Byzantium, was to become the new centre of 
Christendom, though at the same time the sole city in which the cultural goods of the 
ancient world were to be preserved. Meanwhile, the ancient world itself (religion, 
institutions of the city-states, civil liberty) gradually disappeared and the character oi 
its cultural superstructure changed, while the Western Roman empire was submerged 
by the tide of barbarians. During these critical years, there was a fresh outburst anc 
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flowering of architectural activity at the service of triumphant Christianity and of 
imperial grandeur. 

An understanding of Early Christian architecture presupposes a knowledge of the 
political, religious, social and economic conditions under which it was created. All we 
can do here is note some of the particular conditions that prevailed in Greece, which 
was one of the provinces of the empire. Despite the fact that the acquiring of 
independence by the Eastern empire gave a strong impulse to its hellenisation. the 
province of Greece played only a limited role in developments, since the major urban 
centres and the flourishing economy had centuries before ceased to be in Greece and 
were now located in the general area of the Middle East. 

The former Roman provinces of Achaia and Macedonia now together formed lllyricum. 
which, with the Greek islands, was incorporated after 392 into the Eastern Roman, that 
is, the Byzantine empire. A series of imperial decisions made between 356 and 529 
were designed to crush the old religion and any manifestations of the ancient Greek 
way of life: however, as we have noted. Christianity prevailed in Greece only slowly 
and reluctantly. The repercussions of natural disasters, such as earthquakes, were much 
more serious, as were, above ail. the attacks by barbarians from the north - Alaric's 
Visigoths (395-397), Attila's Huns (447). and the Vandals (474) - which led to the 
looting and destruction of many cities in Macedonia, central Greece and the Pelopon- 
nese. These cities recovered later to a greater or lesser degree, though they were now 
confined in area, hastily fortified and. most important of all. had shed forever their 
ancient institutions of self-government. From the point of view of the structure of the 
economy and technology. Roman manners were maintained, though there was a 
gradual deceleration of the rhythm of development, demographic decline, and reduced 
output. A relative flowering and continuity of life until the 7th century may be 
observed only in the Greek islands. 

Religious architecture, with which we are concerned here, was also directly connected 
with developments in the Church. During the 4th and 5th centuries, religious sentiment 
was generally very lively and heresies led to confrontations between the faithful, which 
the emperors sought to moderate by summoning ecumenical councils. Part of Greece 
remained under the ecclesiastical authority of Rome until the middle of the 8th century, 
though the larger part was attached to the Patriarchate in Constantinople. One charac¬ 
teristic feature of this period was the many, wide-ranging competencies granted by the 
state to local bishops - competencies that in many respects went beyond the strictly 
religious. The erection of many large, opulent churches is known, from the literary 
sources and from inscriptions, to have been owed to the initiative of bishops. 

Monasticism. as a way of life and the pursuit of salvation, is known at this period in 
Egypt. Syria and Asia Minor, and penetrated Greece in regions that were directly linked 
with Constantinople (e.g. Thessaloniki) or with the East (such as Crete). It seems at this 
time to have been unknown, or at least not widespread, in southern Greece. The con¬ 
version of the cities to Christianity was manifested in their built environments, partly 
through the gradual abandonment or change of use of certain buildings that fulfilled 
functions associated with the ancient way of life (such as stadia, theatres and bath¬ 
houses), and partly by the erection of large churches or the sanctification of earlier 
pagan temples. 

Historians have adopted different standpoints in their approach to the profound 
ideological crisis of the age of spirituality’, during which the collapse of the old religion 
was accompanied by that of its cultural system - a crisis exacerbated by the decrees 
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of Theodosius and his successors. Although religious agitation was confined mainly to 
the East, where there were no barbarian raids, the destruction of ancient works of art 
was no less severe here, as a result of the intolerance, excessive zeal and lack of 
education of neophyte Christians. Eloquent testimony to the atmosphere prevailing 
throughout the Byzantine empire at this time is provided by the savage battering of 
the majority of the metopes on the finest monument of antiquity, the Parthenon, on 
the one hand, and by two literary works on the other: the orator Libanius’s Concerning 
the Sanctuaries, and Marcus Diaconus’s Life of Porphyry. 

Nevertheless, in these unpropitious circumstances, architecture made a fresh start in 
Greece, as in the rest of the empire. The buildings of the new religion were erected in 
their hundreds over the entire region stretching from the Atlantic to Mesopotamia 
Their impressive ruins still prompt historians to speculate on the real economic 
capacity of the period and the technical expertise of the builders: especially in Greece, 
given the very limited activity here in the sphere of monumental architecture (with the 



exception of Thessaloniki) throughout the entire 3rd century and the period following 
the reign of Diocletian. 

The large number of Early Christian monuments (despite the fact that almost all are 
preserved in the form of low ruins, and that the crystallisation of religious practices 
took place outside Greece) makes it possible to study church-building here. too. 
through a large number and variety of examples dated mainly between 430 and 530. 
The variety is due to the size and the financial means available: the monuments range 
from large, luxurious shrines of pilgrimage in the cities to small, insignificant churches 
of rural communities. 

Large, impressive, opulent buildings became the dominant feature of the reorganised 
Christian cities of the 5th century, despite the limited availability of space imposed by 
their fortification walls. Together with their ancillary buildings, they may create entire 
complexes at the centre of the cities, as at Thebes in Phthiotis (modern Nea Anchialos) 
(fig. 8) and Philippoi, or they may have one side on the main street, in cases where 
the ancient rectangular grid of the urban tissue survived. In the city of Rhodes (as at 
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'9. Olympia. Basilica in the workshop 
of Pheidias. General view. 
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also allowed for a dynamic expansion if the space was later judged to be inadequate, 
A typical example of this dynamic design is offered by the basilica of Archbishop Peter 
at Thebes in Phthiotis; when it proved necessary to increase the size of the church, this 
was twice extended to the east, involving the demolition and building of two new 
sanctuary apses as well as the original apse. 

Study of the very large number of basilicas of the 4th and 5th century, reveals that 
those in what is now Greece belong to the typological group created around the 
Aegean, which is directly associated with Constantinople, the great political and cultural 
centre. Buildings in this group usually have an elevated central aisle to create a 
clerestorey. galleries above the narthex and the side aisles (used as women s galleries), 
and the entrance on the narrow west side, through the narthex. As early as the 
beginning of the 20th century. Gabriel Millet noted these particular features of the 
basilicas around the Aegean (which he called 'Hellenistic basilicas), in contrast with 



those of Italy and the East, particularly Palestine and Syria Another distinctive feature 
proposed by Millet, the use of marble columns rather than built pillars to separate the 
aisles, cannot be considered decisive, since this feature was simply a matter of financial 
means: the men who built the two rural basilicas at Eleutherai in Boeotia. for example, 
or the small basilica of Hagios Kerykos on Delos, resorted to built pillars or walls with 
arched openings, simply because they could not afford to purchase marble columns. 
Good fortune has preserved in relatively good condition two churches in Thessaloniki, 
in which the most commonly applied basilica-types in Greece can be studied. The 
Acheiropoietos. then the church of the Theotokos, is a representative three-aisled 
basilica typical of the Greek monuments of the 5th century (fig. 10). Colonnades of 
twelve columns divide the wide central aisle from the side aisles (proportion of widths 
1.2.25} at the level of both the ground floor and the upper storey. The narthex lacks 
a doorway on the main axis, but between it and the nave is a tribelon, an opening with 


10. Thessaloniki Church of the 
Panagia Theotokos, known as the 
Acheiropoietos Interior looking 
towards the sanctuary. 
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three arches and two majestic columns, which greatly enriches the impression of the 
entrance. At the east is the sanctuary apse. 10 m. in diameter, the niche of which dom¬ 
inates the whole of the interior of the church. The clerestorey above the colonnades 
no longer exists, but it is reckoned that with it, the total height of the basilica will have 
exceeded 23 m. Access to the galleries was by way of an exterior ramp at the north 
end of the narthex. 


11 ♦ Thessaloniki. Interior of 
Hagios Demetrias, looking 
towards the sanctuary. After 
restoration, 


The church of the patron saint of Thessaloniki, St Demelrios (fig. 11) enables us to 
study the type of the basilica with a transept. The concept underlying the composition 
is that the area of the sanctuary in front of the apse had to be extended and given 
prominence by the creation of a second transverse axis. Because of its size, Hagios 
Demelrios was built as a five-aisled basilica, but the transept had only three aisles, again 



divided by colonnades. The sumptuousness of the columns and the free space of the 
sanctuary, which measured 11.40 x 8.4() m.. produced a highly impressive effect, in this 
church, too. there was a narthex. The general shape of the church was complicated 
somewhat by the integration into it of ruined parts of Roman buildings, probably a 
large bathhouse that stood on the same site, and later side chapels. 

There was a significant number of three-aisled basilicas with a transept in Greece. 
Experts distinguish four variations of the type, the most complex of which is the fourth. 
Examples are to be found in Athens (basilica of the llissos) and Corinth (basilica at 
Lechaion). In these, the square area in front of the sanctuary apse is given even greater 
prominence by the creation of an elevated tower or timber-roofed dome, supported 
on four strong columns at its corners. Both churches survive as low ruins, but 
approximate reconstructions suggest strongly the intent to develop the type of the 
basilica from a simple hypostyle hall into a hall involving spatial gradations and above 
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also allowed for a dynamic expansion if the space was later judged to be inadequate. 
A typical example of this dynamic design is offered by the basilica of Archbishop . eter 
at Thebes in Phthlotis; when it proved necessary to increase the size of the church, t is 
was twice extended to the east, involving the demolition and building of two new 
sanctuary apses as well as the original apse. 

Study of the very large number of basilicas of the 4th and 5th century, reveals that 
those in what is now Greece belong to the typological group created around the 
Aegean, which is directly associated with Constantinople, the great political and cultuial 
centre. Buildings in this group usually have an elevated central aisle to create a 
clerestorey, galleries above the narthex and the side aisles (used as women s galleries), 
and the entrance on the narrow west side, through the narthex. As early as the 
beginning of the 20th century. Gabriel Millet noted these particular features of the 
basilicas around the Aegean (which he called ‘Hellenistic basilicas), in contrast with 
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Panagia Theotokos, known as the 
Acheimpoietos, Interior looking 
towards the sanctuary. 


those of Italy and the East, particularly Palestine and Syria. Another distinctive feature 
proposed by Millet, the use of marble columns rather than built pillars to separate the 
aisles, cannot be considered decisive, since this feature was simply a matter of financial 
means: the men who built the two rural basilicas at Eleutherai in Boeotia for example, 
or the small basilica of Hagios Kerykos on Delos, resorted to built pillars or walls with 
arched openings, simply because they could not afford to purchase marble columns. 
Good fortune has preserved in relatively good condition two churches in Thessaloniki 
in which the most commonly applied basilica-types in Greece can be studied. The 
Acheiropoietos, then the church of the Theotokos, is a representative three-aisled 
basilica typical of the Greek monuments of the 5th century (fig. H)}, Colonnades of 
twelve columns divide the wide central aisle from the side aisles (proportion of widths 
1:2.25} at the level of both the ground floor and the upper storey. The narthex lacks 
a doorway on the main axis, but between it and the nave is a tribe/on. an opening with 
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three arches and two majestic columns, which greatly enriches the impression of the 
entrance. At the east is the sanctuary apse. 10 m. in diameter, the niche of which dom¬ 
inates the whole of the interior of the church. The clerestorey above the colonnades 
no longer exists, but it is reckoned that with it, the total height of the basilica will have 
exceeded 23 m. Access to the galleries was by way of an exterior ramp at the north 
end of the narthex. 


11. Thessaloniki. Interior of 
Hagios Demetrios. looking 
towards the sanctuary After 
restoration. 


The church of the patron saint of Thessaloniki, St Demetrios (fig. 11) enables us to 
study the type of the basilica with a transept. The concept underlying the composition 
is that the area of the sanctuary in front of the apse had to be extended and given 
prominence by the creation of a second transverse axis. Because of its size. Hagios 
Demetrios was built as a five-aisled basilica but the transept had only three aisles, again 
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the Great in 313) have virtually nothing to say of Greece. As an eschatological religion, 
moreover. Christianity was concerned to turn the minds of the faithful to eternity, i 
was indifferent to the things of this world, and therefore to art. with the result that 
within the Christian communities there was a long period of inactivity tn architectural 
matters. Christian assembly places were insignificant houses (of which we know almost 
nothing). Considerably later, in the 5th century, the mature Early Christian society 
would feel the need not only for a new architecture to respond to the new religion, 
but also for artistic expression. 

In search of evidence for Christian art or architecture of the period prior to Constantine 
(before 313), we may examine the funerary monuments. One of the starting points of 
the new religion was its respect for the remains of martyrs of the faith, which were 
displayed in small or large structures that made their memory visible. At the same time, 
new Christian practices were developed, such as decorating the 
interior of tombs with motifs symbolising paradise, libations, 
interring bodies dose to holy relics, etc. The processes leading 
to the crystallisation of these customs took place outside 
Greece, though a number of monuments in Greece might also 
be noted that, although certainly not earlier than 313, cor¬ 
respond to them. 

In Thessaloniki, groups of Christian tombs decorated with 
familiar paradisial motifs (peacocks, flowers, floral scrolls, etc.), 
have been found outside the east walls. They are of uncertain 
date, made of bricks, and of very little architectural interest. 
Their wall-paintings are now in the Museum of Byzantine 




5. Melos, Catacombs 
Partial view. 

6. Meios Catacombs. 
Arcosolium with painted 
decoration. 


Culture in Thessaloniki. 

The most famous underground communal Christian cemetery 
in Greece is the catacombs on the island of Melos (fig. 5. 6), 
which were created near the ancient capital of the island and 
probably functioned from the 3rd to the 5th century. They 
appear to have contained almost one thousand burials, though 
they are not on a par with the Italian catacombs in Rome or 
Naples, The cemetery consists of six passages at a single level, 
off which arcosolia were opened at the sides, with other graves 
dug in the floor. Although their architectural interest is very 
limited (given that they were underground structures dug in 
the soft rock, and not buildings), the catacombs of Melos attest 
to some care in their construction, with small pillars and openwork marble parapets 
between the arcosolia and with some interesting Christian inscriptions. A built pedestal 
in the widest passage is thought probably to have been a martyrs’ table. 

Other early monuments located in Greece associated with burial are of considerable 
historical and religious interest but are architecturally insignificant. At Methone. a group 
of graves cut into the rock, with two passages in the shape of a T, a rudimentary porch, 
a sarcophagus and a ciborium, date from the middle of the 4th century. To the west 
of Corinth, an important urban centre of the time, there was a large number of tombs, 
both Christian and not, of different types, cut in the soft rock; these were hastily 
explored about I960 and have remained unexploited by scholarship. To this same 
group belongs the later cemetery basilica of Corinth, beneath the floor of which were 
earlier (?) graves, one of them with a specially designed marble cover to receive 
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libations belonging to a bishop. The building was temporarily consolidated after an 
earthquake, possibly that of 375, before it finally collapsed. Other cemetery basilicas, 
also of special interest, have been uncovered by excavations at Dion, Thessalian Thebes 
and Thessaloniki (outside the walls, in Tritis Septcmvriou Street). 

It is not easy today to comprehend the widespread popular feeling at the end of an¬ 
tiquity - the anticipation of the resurrection and the concern shown for the after life, 
mortal remains, and related ceremonies. In Rome, which was experiencing a crisis of 
ideas and institutions at this time, and in which there were also great masses of poor, 
humble people that had been penetrated by eastern mystery beliefs, monuments (halls 
for funeral banquets, cemetery churches, communal cemeteries), make it possible to 
study and form some idea of these phenomena, which indirectly influenced religious 
architecture after 313. 

Matters are still obscure with regard to the early 
martyria. that is, the first form of the tombs of those 
martyred for the Christian faith, The martyria 
brought to light by excavations in Greece, at least, 
are later in date: they belong to church complexes of 
the 5th century, to which the sacred relics were 
transferred after the triumph of the Church. Virtually 
nothing has survived of the martyrium of St Isidore 
and St Merope on Chios, while the best known, the 
martyrium of St Demetrios beneath the sanctuary of 
his great church in Thessaloniki (fig, 7). is the product 
of various modifications and repairs: the original 
martyrium, an oikiskos above the ruins of a Roman 
bathhouse (in which the saint was martyred), was 
demolished in the 5th century, when the large 
basilica was built and its crypt formed Other, fairly 
small rooms with three conches or a cruciform plan, 
probably intended to house sacred relics, have been 
found in the basilica near the llissos in Athens 
(probably of the martyr Leonides and his followers), 
in the basilica at Corinth, and in Tritis Septemvriou 
Street in Thessaloniki, the last two belonging to 
unknown martyrs. 

At the time of Constantine the Great (324-337). the foundation of Constantinople as 
the New Rome on the one hand, and the general acceptance o! Christianity and its 
establishment as the new religion of the state on the other, marked a major line of 
cleavage in the history of Hellenism. The 4th and 5th centuries that followed down to 
Justinian’s ascent to the throne, are known conventionally as the Early Christian 
period. This period saw the creation of the new ideology of the first and eternal 
ecumenical Christian empire, whose subjects were the new chosen people of the world 
Constantinople, the ancient city of Byzantium, was to become the new centre of 
Christendom, though at the same time the sole city in which the cultural goods of the 
ancient world were to be preserved. Meanwhile, the ancient world itself (religion, 
institutions of the city-states, civil liberty) gradually disappeared and the character of 
its cultural superstructure changed, while the Western Roman empire was submerged 
by the tide of barbarians. During these critical years, there was a fresh outburst and 
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flowering of architectural activity at the service of triumphant Christianity and of 
imperial grandeur. 

An understanding of Early Christian architecture presupposes a knowledge ol the 
political, religious, social and economic conditions under which it was created. All we 
can do here is note some of the particular conditions that prevailed in Greece, which 
was one of the provinces of the empire. Despite the fact that the acquiring of 
independence by the Eastern empire gave a strong impulse to its hellenisation. the 
province of Greece played only a limited role in developments, since the major urban 
centres and the flourishing economy had centuries before ceased to be in Greece and 
were now located in the general area of the Middle East. 

The former Roman provinces of Achaia and Macedonia now together formed Illyricum, 
which, with the Greek islands, was incorporated after 392 into the Eastern Roman, that 
is, the Byzantine empire. A series of imperial decisions made between 356 and 529 
were designed to crush the old religion and any manifestations of the ancient Greek 
way of life; however, as we have noted Christianity prevailed in Greece only slowly 
and reluctantly. The repercussions of natural disasters, such as earthquakes, were much 
more serious, as were, above all. the attacks by barbarians from the north — Alaric s 
Visigoths (395-397), Attilas Huns (447), and the Vandals (474) - which led to the 
looting and destruction of many cities in Macedonia, central Greece and the Pelopon- 
nese These cities recovered later to a greater or lesser degree, though they were now 
confined in area, hastily fortified and most important of all, had shed forever their 
ancient institutions of self-government. From the point of view of the structure of the 
economy and technology, Roman manners were maintained though there was a 
gradual deceleration of the rhythm of development, demographic decline, and reduced 
output. A relative flowering and continuity of life until the 7th century may be 
observed only in the Greek islands. 

Religious architecture, with which we are concerned here, was also directly connected 
with developments in the Church. During the 4th and 5th centuries, religious sentiment 
was generally very lively and heresies led to confrontations between the faithful, which 
the emperors sought to moderate by summoning ecumenical councils. Part of Greece 
remained under the ecclesiastical authority of Rome until the middle of the 8th century, 
though the larger part was attached to the Patriarchate in Constantinople, One charac¬ 
teristic feature of this period was the many, wide-ranging competencies granted by the 
state to local bishops - competencies that in many respects went beyond the strictly 
religious. The erection of many large, opulent churches is known, from the literary 
sources and from inscriptions* to have been owed to the initiative of bishops. 
Monastieism, as a way of life and the pursuit of salvation, is known at this period in 
Egypt. Syria and Asia Minor, and penetrated Greece in regions that were directly linked 
with Constantinople (e.g. Thessaloniki) or with the East (such as Crete), It seems at this 
time to have been unknown, or at least not widespread, in southern Greece, The con¬ 
version of the cities to Christianity was manifested in their built environments, partly 
through the gradual abandonment or change of use of certain buildings that fulfilled 
functions associated with the ancient way of life (such as stadia, theatres and bath¬ 
houses). and partly by the erection of large churches or the sanctification of earlier 
pagan temples. 

Historians have adopted different standpoints in their approach to the profound 
ideological crisis of the age of spirituality’, during which the collapse of the old religion 
was accompanied by that of its cultural system - a crisis exacerbated by the decrees 
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of Theodosius and his successors. Although religious agitation was confined mainly to 
the East, where there were no barbarian raids, the destruction of ancient works of art 
was no less severe here, as a result of the intolerance, excessive zeal and lack of 
education of neophyte Christians. Eloquent testimony to the atmosphere prevailing 
throughout the Byzantine empire at this time is provided by the savage battering of 
the majority of the metopes on the finest monument of antiquity, the Parthenon, on 
the one hand, and by two literary works on the other: the orator Libanius s Concerning 
the Sanctuaries , and Marcus Diaconus s Life of Porphyry. 


Nevertheless, in these unpropitious circumstances, architecture made a fresh start in 
Greece, as in the rest of the empire. The buildings of the new religion were erected in 
their hundreds over the entire region stretching from the Atlantic to Mesopotamia. 
Their impressive ruins still prompt historians to speculate on the real economic 
capacity of the period and the technical expertise of the builders: especially in Greece, 
given the very limited activity here in the sphere of monumental architecture (with the 



8. Thebes in Phthiotis 
fNea Anchialos) Partial v 
of the ruins, 


exception of Thessaloniki} throughout the entire 3rd century and the period following 
the reign of Diocletian. 

The large number of Early Christian monuments (despite the fact that almost all are 
preserved in the form of low ruins, and that the crystallisation of religious practices 
took place outside Greece) makes it possible to study church-building here, too, 
through a large number and variety of examples dated mainly between 430 and 530. 
The variety is due to the size and the financial means available: the monuments range 
from large, luxurious shrines of pilgrimage in the cities to small, insignificant churches 

of rural communities. 

Large, impressive, opulent buildings became the dominant feature of the reorganised 
Christian cities of the 5th century, despite the limited availability of space imposed by 
their fortification walls. Together with their ancillary buildings, they may create entire 
complexes at the centre of the cities, as at Thebes in Phthiotis (modern Nea Anchialos) 
(fig. 8) and Philippoi. or they may have one side on the main street, in cases where 
the ancient rectangular grid of the urban tissue survived. In the city of Rhodes (as at 
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Gerasa and Jerusalem), the facade of the great basilica dominated the main north south 
avenue ( cardo ). and in Thessaloniki, the facade of the Acheiropoietos and the huge 
basilica that then rose on the site of Hagta Sophia probably dominated an avenue 
parallel with the cardo. 

In Thebes in Phthiotis the south side of the great basilica of Archbishop Peter had a 
characteristic portico supported on columns extending along the east-west avenue, and 
the basilica of Hagios Demetrios was integrated into the urban tissue of Thessaloniki 
in a similar manner However, large basilicas were also built outside the walls, near the 
sea (as at Sikyon, Hermione and Daphriousia in Lokris), especially when the isolated 
coastal site had some particular sacred meaning, as seems to have been the case with 
the basilica at Lechaion near Corinth. Sometimes notable Early Christian churches were 
erected above destroyed or partly destroyed temples, as in the East; examples are to 
be found at Gyroulas near Sangri on Naxos, at Phana on Chios, at Nemea (on the 
temple of Athena Alea) and at Olympia, on the ruins of Pheidias's workshop (fig, 9). 
The sense of triumph of the hitherto persecuted Church of Christ is thought to account 
for the grand intentions that can be detected in the magnitudes of many of the churches 
of the 4th and 5th century, which certainly exceeded the demands of function. What 
was happening in the capitals. Rome and Constantinople, was obviously decisive in 
these intentions, but in some of the buildings in the province of Greece, similar or rival 
aspirations are to be found: the church at Lechaion, for example, or the church beneath 
Hagia Sophia in Thessaloniki have lengths that approach or surpass those of the major 
foundations of Constantine. 

We have already seen that from the point of view of types and forms, this new 
architecture is a continuation of its Roman predecessor, and that changes were made 
continuously and increasingly in the functionality of types and the spirit of forms. If the 
monuments that have survived (or can be restored convincingly) are examined in detail, 
it becomes dear that all the types used in Christian churches at this time had already 
been applied in earlier Roman architecture to buildings with various functions. Basically, 
there are two typological categories: basilicas and centralised buildings. Non-religious 
structures contemporary with these are very few in number, in Greece at any rate, 
in the interior of the basilicas, the predominant atmosphere was one of tranquillity and 
monumental grandeur. The harmonious proportions, the gradation of the natural 
lighting from the centre to the periphery, the emphasis on the longitudinal axis, and 
the rhythmic arrangement of arcades dividing the space into three or five aisles, were 
the distinctive features of the type. The congregation faced east, towards the sanctuary, 
an area for ritual acts, at the rear of which there was a large apse. Basilicas normally 
had timber roofs: only the sanctuary apse was roofed by a semidome. A long narrow 
room, placed transversally and called the narthex, isolated the church from external 
noise, and helped the meditation of the faithful. Originally, it was used as a space for 
catechumens. Outside this, at the west, wealthy churches had a square courtyard, the 
atrium, with porticoes around it and a fountain, cistern or well at the centre. 

The type o( the Christian basilica enjoyed striking success throughout the Christian 
world. Roman basilicas had existed for centuries as assembly halls with a wide variety 
of functions, but the crystallisation of the type with its distinctive Christian features 
took place after the erection of the great basilicas-imperial foundations of the period 
of Constantine the Great, particularly in Rome, Constantinople and Jerusalem. Experts 
attribute this success to the simplicity of the structural organisation of the basilica, 
which was not only conducive to rapid construction and repairs to individual parts, but 
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09 . Olympia, Basilica in the workshop 
of Pheidias. General view. 
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also allowed for a dynamic expansion if the space was later judged to be inadequate, 
A typical example of this dynamic design is offered by the basilica of Archbishop Peter 
at Thebes in Phthiotis; when it proved necessary to increase the size of the church, this 
was twice extended to the east, involving the demolition and building of two new 
sanctuary apses as well as the original apse. 

Study of the very large number of basilicas of the 4th and 5th century, reveals that 
those in what is now Greece belong to the typological group created around the 
Aegean, which is directly associated with Constantinople, the great political and cultural 
centre. Buildings in this group usually have an elevated central aisle to create a 
clerestorey. galleries above the narthex and the side aisles (used as women’s galleries), 
and the entrance on the narrow west side, through the narthex. As early as the 
beginning of the 20th century, Gabriel Millet noted these particular features of the 
basilicas around the Aegean (which he called 'Hellenistic' basilicas), in contrast with 



I Os Thessaloniki. Church of the 
Panagia Theotokos, known as the 
Acheiropoietos. Interior looking 
towards the sanctuary. 


those of Italy and the East, particularly Palestine and Syria Another distinctive feature 
proposed by Millet, the use of marble columns rather than built pillars to separate the 
aisles, cannot be considered decisive, since this feature was simply a matter of financial 
means: the men who built the two rural basilicas at Eleutherai in Boeotia. for example, 
or the small basilica of Hagios Kerykos on Delos, resorted to built pillars or walls with 
arched openings, simply because they could not afford to purchase marble columns. 
Good fortune has preserved in relatively good condition two churches in Thessaloniki, 
m which the most commonly applied basilica-types in Greece can be studied The 
Acheiropoietos. then the church of the Theotokos, is a representative three-aisled 
basilica typical of the Greek monuments of the 5th century (fig, 10). Colonnades of 
twelve columns divide the wide central aisle from the side aisles (proportion of widths 
l:22uj at the level of both the ground floor and the upper storey. The narthex lacks 
a doorway on the main axis, but between it and the nave is a tibelon, an opening with 
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three arches and two majestic columns, which greatly enriches the impression of the 
entrance. At the east is the sanctuary apse. 10 m, in diameter, the niche of which dom¬ 
inates the whole of the interior of the church. The clerestorey above the colonnades 
no longer exists, but it is reckoned that with it, the total height of the basilica will have 
exceeded 23 m. Access to the galleries was by way of an exterior ramp at the north 
end of the narthex. 


11 „ Thessaloniki Interior of 
H agios Demetrsos, looking 
towards the sanctuary, After 
restoration, 


The church of the patron saint of Thessaloniki. St Demetrios (fig. 11) enables us to 
study the type of the basilica with a transept. The concept underlying the composition 
is that the area of the sanctuary in front of the apse had to be extended and given 
prominence by the creation of a second transverse axis. Because of its size. Hagios 
Demetrios was built as a five-aisled basilica but the transept had only three aisles, again 



divided by colonnades. The sumptuousness of the columns and the free space of the 
sanctuary, which measured 11.40 x 8.40 m„ produced a highly impressive effect, in this 
church, too, there was a narthex. The general shape of the church was complicated 
somewhat by the integration into it of ruined parts of Roman buildings, probably a 
large bathhouse that stood on the same site, and later side chapels. 

There was a significant number of three-aisled basilicas with a transept in Greece. 
Experts distinguish four variations of the type, the most complex of which is the fourth. 
Examples are to be found in Athens (basilica of the Ilissos) and Corinth (basilica at 
Lechaion). In these, the square area in front of the sanctuary apse is given even greater 
prominence by the creation of an elevated tower or timber-roofed dome, supported 
on four strong columns at its corners. Both churches survive as low ruins, but 
approximate reconstructions suggest strongly the intent to develop the type of the 
basilica from a simple, hypostyle hall into a hall involving spatial gradations and above 
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all the learned projection of the interior space through the appropriate manipulation of 
the natural lighting. 

The characteristic features of the basilicas in the group around the Aegean that echo 
the ideas of Constantinople are to be found in almost all the large basilicas in Greece. 
Elements alien to this group are very limited and of interest mainly to specialists. In 
the basilicas at Hypselometopo and Aphentelles on Lesvos, for example, there are 
rooms of unknown function on either side of the sanctuary apse, called pastophoria 
and commonly found in Syria and Asia Minor, while the tripartite transept is thought 
(R Krauthermer) probably to have its origins in the West, more specifically in Milan, 
whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction extended to western Greece for a period of time. 

Of lesser interest are the variations of the basilica type that were not very widespread 
such as one-aisled basilicas (basilica A at Alyke on Thasos, and the basilica in the 
Asklepieion on the south slope of the Athenian Acropolis) and cruciform basilicas 
(Lirnenas on Thasos), which has the shape of a Greek cross formed by two intersecting 
three-aisled basilicas. 

The second category of Early Christian churches consists of centralised buildings. The 
characteristic features of these are the designing of the ground plan around a central 
point, the emphasis placed on the vertical axis passing through this point, and the more 
complex structural organisation in comparison to that of the basilicas. It should be 
noted, however, that there are very few centralised churches in Greece and that all 
have problems of graphic reconstruction associated with them. They are to be found 
mainly in Thessaloniki (Rotunda, Octagon of the Palace complex, Hosios David and 
Hagios Nestor) and Amphipolis - that is, in cities that enjoyed direct relations and 
communications with Constantinople. The only known examples of Early Christian 
centralised buildings in southern Greece have been found in Athens: the tetraconch 
church in Hadrian's Library (fig. 12) and the octaconch church in the Theatre of Dio¬ 
nysos. the ruins of which are no longer preserved. 

Centralised buildings in fact had a variety of different shapes and were sometimes 
timber-roofed and sometimes covered with vaults. The Rotunda in Thessaloniki was a 
considerably earlier building of circular plan, with a hemispherical dome 24 m. in 
diameter, which was put to religious use in the 5th century; the additions made to it - 
an outer ring and the vaulted sanctuary with apse - remain of uncertain date. The large 
building with a hexagonal ground plan at Amphipolis, and the tetraconch building in 
Athens probably had timber roofs with an elevated central section creating a 
derestorey; in this respect, they resembled the basilicas contemporary with them, In 
contrasi Hosios David (the katholikon of the Latomos Monastery) was roofed with 
pendentive domes and barrel vaults. It is a cruciform building of small dimensions, with 
equal emphasis on the longitudinal and lateral axes. However, it is regarded, inaccur ¬ 
ately. as a centralised building. 

Certain small auxiliary buildings with special functions - baptisteries and martyria to 
which reference has already been made - were also centralised, in both these cases, 
function was more appropriate to type: the font, usually of marble, stood at the centre 
of the baptistery, while the centre of the martyrium was occupied by the tomb of the 
martyr hormured. Again, there is a large number of variations of the type: circular 
buildings, octagonal with three, four or eight conches around the periphery, crudform, 
eight-sided inscribed in a square, etc. Unfortunately, the superstructure has been 
destroyed in most cases, but we may assume the existence of vaulted roofs, given that 
the magnitudes involved are much smaller than those of centralised churches. The 


12. Athens Hadrian s Library 
The ruins of the basilica 
remodelled as a tetraconch 
church of the middle of the 5th 
century. 
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chance preservation oi some dements attests to the importance of the architecture of 
these minor structures. On Kos. for example, a baptistery whose superstructure is pre¬ 
served has a completely unprecedented arrangement of vaults, while finds associated 
with the cruciform martyrium in Tritis Septemvriou Street, Thessaloniki (about 379- 
395). indicate that its interior surfaces were covered with mosaics. 

Both basilicas and centralised buildings were accompanied by annexes directly con¬ 
nected with their function as religious buildings. With the exception of baptisteries, the 
function of these is seldom known, even though they give each monument its special 
character. In the basilicas at Epidauros and Kenchreai, for example, long rooms were 
built in the side aisles, while at Hermione terraces were created and small rooms ac¬ 
cessed by way of tribela. Independent rooms with apses added on the south side of 
basilicas ( diakonika?) are to be seen in various monuments in the Dodecanese, as well 
as in those at Molaoi, Kenchreai, Brauron and Hagios Dcmetrios at Thessalian Thebes. 
The impossibility of reconstructing these annexes (given that they are all preserved in 
the form of low ruins) prevents us from appreciating their variety and the composition 
of the volumes of which the overall complex was comprised. 

The theory that the Early Christian monuments in Greece belong to the group that 
extends around the Aegean and to Macedonia from its centre in Constantinople is 
confirmed by examination of their formal, structural and decorative features. 

This architecture retains from its Greco-Roman past a system of proportions and a 
formal vocabulary that confirm continuity. The buildings of the types we have just 
examined began to acquire majesty, pictorial wealth and a monumental presence 
through marble members, columns, pilasters, doorframes and other functional elements, 
while the axes are emphasised by niches, apses and rhythmical rows of arches. As in 
Late Antiquity, the building was enriched by its marble members, many of which were 
prefabricated and/or in second use (spotis). Both of these cases are of great interest in 
understanding the way in which many buildings of this great era were produced- 
Timber roofs do not create side thrusts and do not require the heavy concrete walls 
ol Roman building, which were abandoned Walls with courses of partly dressed or un¬ 
worked stone blocks, with horizontal courses of bricks interspersed among them, were 
built with a strong mortar. These walls were plastered and painted or. in the case of 
opulent churches, revetted on the inside with slabs of coloured marble or covered with 
mosaics. Compared with previous buildings, there was an essentia! change in the 
perception of the interior space of the church, which welcomed all the faithful and be 
The ruins of hundreds of Early Christian churches that have come to light in Greece 
make it possible to study the architectural morphology of the period in the marble 
members that have been preserved some in good condition and others in fragments. 
The columns have un fluted shafts of white or coloured marble with a polished surface. 
Their bases have the familiar shape in use since the Classical period with a convex 
moulding separated by a scotia. and the capitals are either Corinthian, like ancient 
capitals, or derivative forms, which are called Corinthianising with out-curved acanthus 
leaves. A preference for the picturesque and for variety now becomes discernible. Both 
are found in the two large basilicas in Thessaloniki already mentioned: in the Acheiro- 
poietos. all the columns (as in ancient times) (fig. 14) are the same, with shafts made 
of Proconneslan marble and with superbly styled ‘Theodostan' capitals, while in Hagios 
Demstrips, the columns in the main colonnades dividing the aisles differ in their order, 
size and the kind of marble used. 
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the most luxurious nor the most costly of the period, though the inscriptions that oc¬ 
casionally accompany them are a valuable source of information for donations during 
the Early Christian period. 

The number of Early Christian churches in Greece is continually increasing, thanks to 
archaeological investigation in the form of both surface surveys and excavations. It is 
evident that the large, opulent, elaborate monuments of Greece at this time were built 
either in the prosperous cities (the most important being Thessaloniki) or in the Archi¬ 
pelago. which was not exposed to the shock of the raids from the north in the 4th 
century. In Macedonia. 125 basilicas are known, with about 66 in Crete, a total of 216 
in the Dodecanese, and almost 50 on the island of Lesvos. Unfortunately, the super¬ 
structure of these buildings (or enough evidence to allow a convincing graphic re¬ 
construction of them) is preserved (partly, never completely) in very few cases. 

In the case of the Acheiropoietos in Thessaloniki (fig. 17), the roof over the central 
aisle, the gallery above the narthex. and the atrium (?) in front of the facade have all 
degenerated. The church was built in the middle of the 5th century and retained its 
importance at the heart of the city for almost ten centuries, as the Panagia. Happily, 
it was not damaged by fire, or during its conversion into an Ottoman house of worship 
in 1430, and the elaborate capitals in the colonnades are preserved in excellent con¬ 
dition. So. too. is a large part of the mosaics from the original decoration, and the 
pavement of the central aisle, which consists of huge slabs of Proconnesian marble (fig. 
15). These features, and the elaborate, identical columns, the complete absence of 
members in second use. the mosaics, and the very expensive floor, confirm that the 
Acheiropoietos was an exceptional structure in terms of its cost and importance, 
though the history of its foundation is unfortunately unknown. 

The modifications undergone by the church during the repairs, such as those to the 
windows in the sanctuary apse and the reconstruction of the baptistery or diakonikon 


5. Thessaloniki Acheiropoietos. 
ivernenl in the central aisle, 
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on the south side, are of minor importance. The exterior aspect of the church is austere, 
with rows of arched windows; it is today marred by the lowering of the general level 
of the church and the loss of the clerestorey over the central aisle. 

Much more is known about the history of the large basilica of Hagios Demetrios. the 
patron saint of Thessaloniki, which was erected on the site of his martyrdom. Un¬ 
fortunately. a large part of the archaeological and artistic value of the monument was 
lost in the terrible fire of 1917. and what we see today is the result of the drastic re¬ 
storation of its ruins, completed in 1950 (fig. 18). 

Numerous Byzantine literary texts referring to the patron saint, his miracles, his vener¬ 
ation, or to the city of Thessaloniki, shed considerable light on the history of the church 
and its role as a shrine of pilgrimage for eleven centuries, and vindicate its reputation 
and prestige in the Balkans. Study of the drawings and photographs of the monument 
that had fortunately been made before 1917 reveals its outstanding quality as a work 
of architecture: its majestic interior, the unexpected variety of forms, and the sage 
integration of the decoration, consisting of marble revetment, mosaics and marble 
sculptures. Its conversion into a mosque in 1493 caused a deterioration to its exterior, 
but the interior proved to have scarcely been damaged when the plaster that covered 
the wall-paintings and mosaics was removed in 1907, 

The basilica of Hagios Demetrios was built by the eparch of lllyricum, Leontios. at the 
beginning of the 5th century. There is evidence for a great fire in the first third of the 
7th century, that destroyed the upper part and seriously damaged the rest of the build¬ 
ing, which was hastily renovated immediately afterwards by bishop loannes. There are 
major archaeological problems connected with the extent of the damage and the modi¬ 
fications made during the renovation, but it is certain that the general design was pre¬ 
served. that a large part of the mosaics belonged to the 5th century, and that most of 
the marble and sculptures of the old basilica were reused. The variety of forms, the 
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*17. Thessaloniki. Acheiropoietos 
General view from the south. 
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I 22. Thessaloniki. Hosios David, 
or the katholikon of the Latomos 
Monastery, Partial view from the 
norlh-east. 


attractive picturesque irregularity and the lack of clarity that were features of the 
basilica of Hagios Demetrios before 1917 were due precisely to the dynamic way in 
which it was repaired the lavish employment of architectural members in second use. 
and adherence to the design dictated by the ruins both of earlier Roman buildings and 
of the basilica of Leontios. 

Today, too, despite the simplifications and changes brought about by the modern 
restoration, it is still possible in this masterpiece of Early Christian architecture to enjoy 
the grandeur of the space, the quality of the sculptural decoration, and (if one has the 
expertise) the palimpsest of architectural devices that stamp its character. 

The relatively small, cross-in-square, ‘centralised’ church of Hosios David (fig. 22). 
known as the katholikon of the Latomos Monastery, in the Upper Town of Thessalo¬ 
niki, also dates from the end of the 5th century. About two thirds of the building 
survive: the west part is missing, as is the hemispherical dome that covered the central 
part. Its architectural type makes Hosios David a unique building at such an early 
period, but its date is indisputable, on account of the splendid mosaic depicting the 
dream of Ezekiel that occupies the semidome of the sanctuary apse. 

The great importance of the city of Thessaloniki for Early Christian architecture is also 
demonstrated by other religious monuments of the period that are preserved either as 
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low ruins or only at the level of the foundations: the Octagon in Navarinou Square, 
which was converted into a church at a second phase of its life, the ruins of the gigantic 
basilica, possibly of St Mark, beneath Hagia Sophia, the basilica of St Menas, the 
cemetery complex on Tritis Septemvriou Street, and the tetraconch church on Hagiou 
Demetriou Street. Of the non-religious buildings, we may note the fortification walls 
and the underground vaulted cisterns that secured a supply of water for the citizens 
during times of siege. 


To the monuments of Thessaloniki may be assigned another church located a short 
distance outside the city, which was restored with vaults and domes in the 9th century. 
Its interest is mainly typological, since it has a complex and original tetraconch plan 
and a kind of dome at the centre of the composition. This is the church of Hagios 
Andreas of Peristera, known from the synaxarion of St Euthymios the Younger. It is 
an austere church with heavy proportions, completely lacking in sculptural decoration, 
and there are undoubtedly many problems connected with its original form (fig. 23). 
The prosperity of Thessaloniki in the 5th century was not due solely to the fact that it 
had a large, productive hinterland, but also to its direct seaborne communications with 
Constantinople. On the Via Egnatia, the great highway that linked the capital city with 
Dyrrachium. there were other towns, such as Philippoi and Amphipolis. Basilica A at 
Philippoi is a three-aisled structure with a transept, distinguished by its opulence. It is 


23. Peristera near Thessaloniki, 
Hagios Andreas, Partid view 
from the east, 
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now preserved in ruins, but its abundant marble architectural members enable it to be 
reconstructed A unique feature of it is the form of the west side of the atrium, with 
a two-storey monumental fountain and an exedra in the middle — a kind of marble 
Nymphaeum. The ruins are also preserved at Philippoi of an important centralised 
monument with an octagonal two-storey colonnade inside it which undoubtedly 
supported an elevated timber-roofed clerestorey. The octagon is inscribed in a quadri¬ 
lateral and has a large number of annexes. Its architecture is presumably connected 
with the East, via Constantinople, where large timber-roofed octagons are attested at 
this same period 

Similar observations may be made about the centralised church at Amphipoiis. It had 
a two-storey nucleus, hexagonal in plan and supported on columns, which had an 
elevated timber-roofed clerestorey, and was inscribed in an almost circular external 
wall. It was a luxurious structure built with grand intentions. It had an atrium with four 
two-storey porticoes around the edge, and spacious annexes, revetment of white 
marble, mosaic floors and elaborate bizonal capitals. The pastophoria, square bays 
either side of the sanctuary, again recall eastern architectural ideas. It may be noted that 
the hexagon shape of the ground-plan was not unknown in Constantinople at this 
same period (Hagia Euphemia near the Hippodrome). Five more Early Christian basili¬ 
cas have been revealed by excavations on the acropolis of ancient Amphipoiis, which 
was occupied by the Early Christian settlement. 

Five Early Christian basilicas have been identified in the huge archaeological site at 
Nikopolis, which is enclosed by imposing fortification walls. The city was founded by 
the emperor Augustus, flourished in the first century and experienced a fresh period 
of prosperity in the 5th and 6th century. Basilica A, known by the name of two bishops 
called Doumetios, is a three-aisled building with a transept, which is adorned by fine 
mosaic floors with representations of living creatures of the “famous sea and the earth”. 
Basilica B is a five-aisled structure, again with a transept, known by the name of the 
archbishop Alkison (fig. 24) and for its learned reuse of Roman coffers as closure slabs. 
It is notable that the system of proportions of these large buildings does not differ from 
that of the basilicas around the Aegean, despite the fact that they are found in a different 
geographical area 

A very extensive complex of Early Christian monuments has been discovered further 
south, in the modern settlement of Nea Anchialos, all of them unfortunately in ruins. 
They lie at the centre of the then flourishing town of Thebes in Thessaly or Phthiotis, 
a large port on the Pagasitic gulf that enjoyed direct sea communications with Thessa¬ 
loniki and the Byzantine capital, though it entered into decline in the 7th century. The 
fine works of architecture found here — a total of nine basilicas and a bishop s residence 
- attest to the brilliance of urban life and the excessive aspirations of their founders. 
Unfortunately, the fortification walls that survived to the beginning of the 20th century 
have been destroyed, though there is some evidence for a town plan, and for the form 
and functioning of the port. 

Relations with Thessaloniki are attested not only by the type and architectural forms 
of the churches, but also by the spread of the veneration of St Demetrios, to whom 
the largest, episcopal church, also known as basilica A, was dedicated. This monument, 
which is distinguished by the wealth of its marble decoration, was a three-aisled, 
timber-roofed church with a spacious, two-storey atrium flanked by large rooms with 
apses and possibly with two towers on the facade. An unusual feature of the atrium is 
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the west colonnade, which is semicircular in plan, in a welcoming formation that we 
shall see more fully developed at Lechaion. Amongst the abundant surviving marble 
architectural members of the church, we may note the bizonal capitals of the tribelon 
at the entrance to the nave (fig. 26), their imposts, the pulpit, and the lavishly 
decorated cornices that are combined with the revetment. The basilica of Hagios 
Demetrios is dated by scholars to the second half of the 5th century. 

Basilica B, also known by the name of bishop Elpidios, is thought to be contemporary 
with A. It is a three-aisled structure with a magnificent porch opening on to the atrium 
and features that enable us to reconstruct the sanctuary: a ciborium above the altar, 
and benches for the clergy around it. 

Mention has already been made of basilica C and the dynamic way in which its size 
was increased The name of Archbishop Peter, with which it is connected, relates to a 
renewal or a final extension, not to its foundation. Basilica D. also known as the cem¬ 
etery basilica, is considerably later. 

In the ancient demes of Attica, life went on. Basilicas have been identified in many of 
them, invariably in a low, ruined condition and with the familiar characteristics. At 
Eleusis, on Mount Olympos in Laureotike, at Marathon, Amygdaleza, Stamata, Kou- 
varas. Hagios Basileios near Skympte, Aigosthena and at the old cemetery at Liopesi, 
the large semicircular sanctuary apses and the numerous marble architectural members 
lying on the ground amongst the olive trees are now the only witnesses to the 
Christian communities of Attica in Late Antiquity. A number of outstanding buildings 
were erected in Athens itself, despite the economic decline and lack of space resulting 



25* Lechaion. Basilica General 
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from the new fortifications, such as the basilica on the llissos (the rare type of which 
has already been mentioned) and the large tetraconch church in the atrium of Hadrian's 
Library, at the busiest part of the city (fig. 12), The centralised square space of this 
structure was expanded by four conches, three of which had two-storey porticoes 
supported on columns and galleries around the edge. At a higher level it had a clere- 
storey and a hipped roof. This building in Hadrian's Library has a unique type and 
presents more than a few problems of reconstruction, since its form was later modified 
twice before it was finally destroyed by fire in the 19th century. 

The rhetorical and philosophical schools of Athens were the arena of the final struggles 
for the ancient religion and the values of the Classical period. Some notable secular 
buildings were erected in the city at this time, which cannot be overlooked here. In the 
5th century, a large, composite building complex with four atria a bathhouse and a 
large number of rooms was built in the ancient Agora on the ruins of the Odeion of 
Agrippa; in it, the larger than life-size statues of Giants and Tritons that had adorned 
the facade of the Odeion (after its remodelling in about 150) were reused It was once 
believed that the complex was a gymnasium, but recent research has shown that it was 
a palace, in which the eparch and other distinguished visitors to the city were housed. 
Three of the six statues from the facade are still preserved in situ and dominate the 
ruins of the Athenian Agora. 

Several private houses have been found in the form of low ruins in the Agora. Other, 
more notable ones have been excavated on the Areopagos and the south slope of the 
Acropolis, One of them, which has been given the name of the 5th-century neo- 
platonist philosopher Procius, though the identification is by no means certain, had a 


















semicircular exedra 8 m. in diameter with concentric rows of seats suitable for a lecture 
theatre. Finally, an architrave block with a large votive inscription “for the salvation 
[...] of the lords of the ecumene Arcadius and Honorius, the invincible which 
possibly belonged to a monumental porch, confirms that at least one building, of un¬ 
known purpose, that retained the old Roman monumental form was erected in Athens 
about 400. 

The five-aisled basilica in the sanctuary at Epidauros probably goes back to the 4th 
century. It had a transept, narthex. baptistery, a large square atrium with three porticoes, 
and various annexes. Ancient material from the buildings in the Asklepieion was largely 
reused in its construction. Fine mosaic floors are preserved in the basilicas of Thyrsos 
at Tegea and of Hermione. 

The finest architectural monument of the Early Christian period in the Peloponnese is 
without doubt the large basilica at Lechaion (fig. 25), the west harbour of Corinth. It 
was built in the middle of the 5th century and had a narthex, an atrium and a large 
rectangular courtyard to the west of it, in which pilgrims perhaps spent the night. It 
was a three-aisled structure, but the internal blind arches on the side walls, which cor¬ 
responded with the arches in the arcades separating the aisles, would have given the 
impression of a five-aisled church. The arrangement of the sanctuary with four gigantic 
columns forming a square with a side of about 15 m. and supporting an elevated 
timber-roofed tower-like clerestorey structure, would have been very striking; so, too, 
would the transition from the narthex to the nave, which had four columns and five 
openings, instead of the tribelon usually found in Greece. Two centralised baptisteries 
with a unified vestibule stood to the north of the narthex. The colonnades in the atrium 
were two-storey (the staircases survive) and formed a spacious semicircle open on the 
side facing the majestic facade. 

This fine building was in use for a fairly short period; it possibly collapsed as a result of 
the great earthquake that shook Corinth in 551. For centuries after this it was an open 
quarry for building material, so that only a small part of its original marble decoration 
is now preserved. What does survive, however, suggests that it was very luxurious and 
of outstanding quality. There seem to have been no spolia or picturesque irregularities 
in it; on the contrary, it was meticulously designed. As in the case of the Acheiropoietos 
in Thessaloniki, the basilica at Lechaion had identical ‘Theodosian’ capitals on the ground 
floor, and Ionic capitals integral with lavishly decorated imposts on the upper storey (fig. 
27, 28). The substructure for ten radiating pedestals inside the sanctuary apse flanked 
the bishop’s throne and probably supported columns that formed majestic architectural 
decoration; alternatively (according to D. Pallas, the excavator of the monument) they 
held movable thrones for the use of concelebrating bishops. 

Amongst the marble disiecta membra on the huge site of the basilica at Lechaion can 
be seen pieces of ciboria, doorframes, and imposts of pilasters and window mullions. 
The tesserae found in the sanctuary apse are evidence that there was a mosaic re¬ 
presentation on the semidome. 

The size and luxury of the basilica at Lechaion is connected partly with its proximity 
to the then flourishing urban centre at Corinth, and partly with the fact that it was a 
shrine of pilgrimage whose fame reached far and wide: it is almost certain that in it the 
tomb and relics of St Leonides and his followers could be venerated 
In the Aegean islands and Crete there are dozens of basilicas, each of which has its 
own interest and reflects the prosperity of the 4th and 5th century, and also relations 
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with the urban centres of the western coast of Asia Minor. Unhappily, all of these are 
now in ruins, with the single exception of the Katapoliane at Paroikia on Paros. 

The popular tradition regards the Katapoliane (also known as Hekatontapyliane) as the 
work of St Helen. It is evident from the straight entablatures of the colonnades that it 
is. if not from the period of Constantine the Great, certainly a fairly early monument, 
dating from the 4th century. In any event, apart from a period of abandonment from 
the 9th to the 11th century, the Katapoliane (fig. 29) functioned as a church that had 
great prestige in the islands; from time to time it underwent repairs and suffered deteri¬ 
oration, the most important intervention being its conversion from a timber-roofed 
cruciform church into a domed basilica at the time of Justinian. About 1960. during the 
course of an attempt to restore the church to the form it acquired at this time, it un¬ 
fortunately lost both the picturesque irregularity given it by successive repairs, and also 
the distinctive Aegean character of its late exterior form. 

A significant part of the architectural heritage bequeathed by the centuries to the 
Aegean islands, the Dodecanese and Crete belongs to the Early Christian period under 
examination here. Some of the ruins of the 4th and 5th century churches may attract 
our attention, for different reasons in each case; sometimes because they were succes¬ 
sors to ancient Greek sanctuaries and cults (Samian Heraion, Phana on Chios), some¬ 
times for their unaccountably large size (basilica in Rhodes town), sometimes for the 
quality of their marble sculptures (Paros, basilicas at Alyke and cruciform church on 
Thasos), and sometimes for their mosaic floors (Kos. basilica at Mastichari, Crete, ba¬ 
silica at Souyia and triconch church at Gortys). Examples are not uncommon in which 
the unchanging external factors, the tranquil natural environment and the Aegean light, 
help visitors to reconstruct the ancient buildings from the shattered architectural re¬ 
mains: their beauty and the grand intentions of the people who built them. 

We may close this first chapter with an observation by R. Krautheimer. after his ex¬ 
haustive study of the subject: 

“By 500, Christian architecture has reached a peak in Greece [...] and except for Con¬ 
stantinople, it far outshines the other provinces of the eastern coastlands.” 
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The reign of Justinian (527-565) was a period of change and progress (or the 
Byzantine empire and also marked a new beginning for its architecture. Justinian's rule 
saw a renovation of the state administration, an attempt to attain religious, legal and 

institutional unity, and an effort to recover territories that had been wrested from the 
empire. 

It could be claimed that the Greek provinces were little affected by all this. Despite 
their complete subjection to the centralising state of Constantinople and despite the 
banning of the final expressions of ancient wisdom through the closure of the philo¬ 
sophical schools of Athens (529?), they otherwise experienced peace until the late 6th 
century; even later in the islands, to the middle of the 7th century. A similar situation 
may be discerned regarding the architecture with which we are concerned here. 
Innovations and changes were concentrated on the capital; they began outside Greece. 
The number of ecclesiastical monuments in Greece is disproportionately small in 
comparison with those built in other provinces. As for the fortifications erected by 
Justinian in Greece, of which Prokopius writes (at Thermopylai, the Corinthian 
Isthmus, Athens, and the passes of Mount Oite), very little receives archaeological 
confirmation. 

The long period of 300 years that followed, from the death of Justinian to the ascent 
to the throne of the Macedonian dynasty, is characterised by a lack of literary sources 
for the Greek provinces and by general political, economic, social and cultural recession. 
To this period are assigned the so-called dark ages (with a certain vagueness as to their 
beginning and end). These were particularly perceptible in Greece, with the contraction 
and ruralisation of some cities and the abandonment of others, the failure of 
communications, the vertical decline in the circulation of currency, and the restriction 
of building activity to a minimum. It is beyond the scope of the present volume to 
analyse and interpret so serious and extensive a historical phenomenon. Suffice it to 
recall a number of external factors that created a crisis for the Byzantine empire as a 
whole: destructive wars against the Slavs in the Balkans, penetration of the Slavs into 
the Greek lands, especially the mountainous regions, final and complete loss of all the 
Byzantine provinces south of Antioch and their rapid conversion to Islam in the 7th 
century, natural disasters, epidemics and earthquakes. Byzantium was entering its 
Middle Ages. And it would have to fight continuously for its survival for at least two 
centuries. 

The literary evidence for the situation in Greece during the period covered by three 
imperial dynasties ■ of Heraclides, the Isaurians and the Amorians - is very scanty and 
the epigraphic material virtually non-existent. As noted above, the cities contracted 
and were ruralised; they lost their old urban character and became castles that offered 
security above all else. This evidence, plus the data yielded by archaeological ex¬ 
cavation, forms a very adverse picture of (he situation in the Greek provinces at that 
time; yet, life continued and the ecclesiastical system was not interrupted, the new¬ 
comers were assimilated, and the Byzantine empire continued to intervene militarily to 
restore imperial authority in the provinces. The recovery of the empire in the late 9th 
and 10th centuries, for reasons that will be examined in the next chapter, did not have 
immediate positive repercussions in Greece, but did create the preconditions for the 
flowering of the period that followed. 

Just as in the period of Justinian, in the interval from 565 to 867 Greek architecture 
was neither pioneering nor independent. Its direct or indirect models were in Constan¬ 
tinople, which became the main centre of artistic activity after the loss or destruction 















of the old large centres of the East. They are also to be found in minor centres in Asia 
Minor, in regions in which may be discerned the continually increasing role played by 
monasticism in the art of the period. 

The major ecclesiastical issue of importance during this period was the iconoclastic 
controversy (726-782 and 815-843). a movement that has received a wide variety of 
interpretations and which had repercussions both on the unity of the empire and on 
art. Those who rejected icons were active mainly in the capital and Asia Minor; there 
is no literary evidence to suggest that the movement spread to Greece and Italy. The 
testimony of the monuments is a little different, however, as we shall see. What is of 
importance is that the victory of Orthodoxy towards the end of the period under 
examination dictated that doctrine should be supported by the iconographic programme 
of the monumental painting of churches and, concomitantly, the adaptation to it of 
their architectural type (fig. 31). 

The major change is marked at the time of Justinian by a truly unique monument, the 
church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. This church represents a major 
technical achievement, but, above all else, a change in the perception of the 
interior of churches. The dome, directly symbolising the celestial sphere, be¬ 
came the first and most important element in the composition, dominating 
the interior of the church and imposing on the building a complicated 
structural organisation of arches and vaults. The dome was made to 
harmonise with the function of the church (the composition of which was 
focused on the space in front of the sanctuary), and acquired a variety 
of architectural forms, both externally and internally. These advantages 
established themselves in Byzantine church-building in various ways, 
leading over the following centuries to the emergence of many new types 
of domed churches, depending on their size and the intentions of their 
founders and users. 

The emphasis placed on the vertical axis in front of the sanctuary had been 
foreshadowed much earlier by a number of basilicas, such as that at Le- 
chaion. Various structural problems, of vaulting, for example, also seem to 
have been solved earlier in smaller buildings, possibly in Asia Minor. The 
type of Hagia Sophia was never applied as such anywhere else, but 
remained a unicum. Various churches of the same period came close to it 
— those that are described as ‘domed basilicas’ - in which the division into 
three longitudinal aisles associated with timber-roofed basilicas is retained, but which 
are roofed by vaults, while the dome is a feature that dominates the central aisle. 
There were other general innovations at this time compared with the Early Christian 
period. First, the contraction of the cities and the limited number of worshipers led to 
the erection of smaller churches. It should also be assumed that the majority of the 
churches of the previous centuries were still in use. Open courtyards with porticoes in 
front of the fayades of churches were abandoned, as were baptisteries, since child and 
infant baptism gradually became the prevalent practice. Annexes of various uses were 
also built in smaller numbers. Processional entrances by the clergy during the liturgy 
were also restricted, while the sanctuary acquired greater importance and became 
tripartite, with the bema at the centre (with the altar), flanked by the prothesis and the 
diakonikon. 

The contribution made by Greek monuments to these developments in church types 
was certainly very limited, not to say negligible. In Greece, the building of timber- 


roofed three-aisled basilicas seems to have continued into the 6th century, per¬ 
petuating the Early Christian tradition (phase 111 of the basilica of Archbishop Peter and 
cemetery church in Thebes in Phthiotis, basilica at Brauron). The imitation of Early 
Christian models also extended to centralised buildings with conches on three, four or 
five sides (Thessaloniki, church on Hagiou Demetriou Street and pentaconch church at 
Ampelokepoi). which are thought to belong to the 6th century. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to assign an accurate date to three important domed basilicas, which attest to 
the spread of the new architectural ideas to Greece; basilica B at Philippoi, the so-called 
basilica of Hosios Nikon at Sparta, and Hagios Titos at Gortys in Crete. All three merit 
separate examination. 

In the following period, not only domed basilicas (Hagia Sophia in Thessaloniki) but 
also a variety of new church types, simpler and usually small, made their appearance 
in Greece. They were applied in fairly well-preserved monuments which can be dated 
approximately by the first layer of their wall-painted decoration. On Naxos, for 
example, small halls or aisleless domed basilicas (Hagios John the Theologian at Adi- 
sarou, Hagios Artemios at Chalki), which were sometimes extended to include a second 
aisle (Hagia Kyriake at Kallone on Apeiranthos), are assigned to the time of the icono¬ 
clastic controversy. The Drosiane, also on Naxos, dates from the 7th century; this is a 
domed triconch church that possibly imitates Early Christian cemetery chapels (fig, 30). 
Even simpler, aisleiess barrel-vaulted little churches, with dark interiors, seem to have 
been built during this same period in the Peloponnese. As works of architecture these 
are insignificant, but they bear witness to the capacity of a very difficult period. Hagios 
Prokopios near Kitta in Mani, dated by the decoration of its disproportionately large 
apse to the period of the iconoclastic controversy, is roofed by a barrel vault buttressed 
by three concentric arches placed at intervals. Similar monuments, also with dark 
interiors, are the three-aisled barrel-vaulted basilicas in which the nave is not elevated, 
such as Hagios loannes the Theologian, of uncertain date, near Apeiranthos on Naxos. 
Earlier scholars (J. Strzygowski) vigorously asserted the descent of these unso¬ 
phisticated buildings from Asia Minor, or more vaguely from the East. The church of 
Hagios Stephanos at Kastoria, dated by its original wall-paintings (fig. 49) to the end 
of the dark ages, was presumably erected under different circumstances. In this, despite 
its small size, the type of the barrel-vaulted basilica can be seen, no longer unsophi¬ 
sticated, but with a sense of exaltation in the interior, deriving mainly from the 
elevation of the nave. 

The domed cross-in-square type of church that was later widespread and is probably 
the type that the Byzantines called tetrakamaron, seems to have been formed in this 
same period. It was once believed that the earliest example of it was the famous Nea 
built in 880 in Constantinople by Basil the Macedonian, but it was later demonstrated 
that there are earlier examples, such as three monastery katholika on the south coast 
of the Propontis, probably dating from the 8th century. 

Hagios Demetrios Katsoures at Arta also dates from the first half of the 9th century; 
this church has heavy built piers instead of columns, but also possesses all the hallmarks 
of the new type. The Protothrone at Chalki on Naxos, an Early Christian basilica, was 
converted into a domed cross-in-square church of ‘transitional’ type during this same 
half century. These two important monuments may thus be considered pioneering in 
mainland Greece and the islands respectively. 

Finally three timber-roofed basilicas dating from the dark ages, at Vyzari, Mastros. 
and in Hadrian’s Library in Athens (the last the result of a remodelling of the ruined 
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tetraconch church), reveal that Early Christian churches of this type never ceased to 
be built. 

The wide variety of designs in the ground-plan, the respect shown for the relationship 
of size and volume to the structure of the building), and the adaptation to the new 
economic circumstances, as set out briefly above, are convincing evidence that the old 
evolutionary theory with regard to Byzantine church types that is, that the types of 
each period emerged from earlier types through a process of perfection — is of only 
limited value, both in Greece and in the other countries within the empire. 

In matters of architectural forms and decoration, too, a gradual departure can be 
detected from the models of Greco-Roman antiquity in favour of variety and 
picturesque irregularity; the extent to which this was a desideratum or the result of 
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clumsy craftsmanship remains unknown. In Constantinople, the sculptures of Hagios 
Polyeuktos and Hagia Sophia reveal these anti-classical trends very clearly. They can 
be studied in Greece in basilica B at Philippoi on the one hand, and in the Justinian 
column capitals reused in Hagia Sophia, Thessaloniki (fig. 32), on the other. 

In the former of these churches, the nucleus had roughly the form of a truncated cone 
above which acanthus leaves are carved almost in relief, with a serrated outline and 
with no sculptural sense, accompanied by lavishly decorated abaci with floral motifs 
worked with the drill, giving the impression of a lacy openwork pattern. In Thessaloni¬ 
ki, two impost capitals are adorned with symmetrically composed floral motifs with 
sharp outlines and lacy ornamentation on the abacus and hypotrachelium. Compositions 
in a similar style, with symmetrical volutes ending in trefoils or palmettes can also be 
seen in the closure slabs of Hagios Titos at Gortys in Crete. The fold capital, a type 
new at the time of Justinian, is represented in Greece by examples that are no longer 
in their original position (Nikopolis Museum, Hagios Demetrios at Tsayezi [fig. 33], 
Basilica C at Thessalian Thebes), and they cannot, therefore, be attributed to specific 
buildings (fig. 34). An exception here is formed by the capitals of the ciborium in the 
Katapoliane on Paros. 

In the provinces, things are simpler and even clumsier (Ionic capitals of the basilica at 
Brauron. of Hagios Demetrios Katsoures at Arta, of Hagios Titos of Gortys, etc). In 
smaller, more popular works, the sculptural decoration disappears completely, as in the 
Drosiane on Naxos. 

During the period of recession that followed, in the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, the 
adverse economic circumstances had direct consequences for the architectural forms 
and decoration of churches. The disruption of communications was accompanied by a 
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cessation of the transportation of goods, with the result that in cases where marble 
architectural members are found they are spolia in second use. At the same time, 
marble and stone quarries ceased production and were abandoned. Clumsy imitations 
of Early Christian forms are to be found in only a few original works, such as the pulpit 
of Hagia Sophia in Thessaloniki, the string courses of the basilica at Mastros and the 
various column capitals examined above. However, the decline in building technology, 
to which we shall return, was much more serious in its consequences for the form and 
general character of churches. 

Costly mosaics are to be found in the vaults of only a single monument, Hagia Sophia 
in Thessaloniki, and even these are not contemporary with each other. Luxurious 
marble revetment was abandoned completely in Greece. Inside the churches, the 



decoration of vaults and walls with wall-paintings became generalised and in some 
cases these retain something of the ancient perception of architectural decoration; a 
fairly high dado, imitating the old orthostats, circles of different colours representing 
inlaid marble discs (Episkope in Eurytania, a little later), or panels of opus sectile (Hagios 
loannes the Theologian at Adisarou on Naxos). Painted imitations of blind arches are 
preserved inside the sanctuary apse of the Protothrone on the same island. Memories 
of opulent Early Christian vault mosaics can be detected in the poorly designed 
octagonal pseudo-coffers in the barrel vaults of Hagios loannes the Theologian at Adi¬ 
sarou. In Hagios Artemios, also on Naxos, however, there is something completely 
new: an imitation in a wall-painting of Arabic wall-revetment consisting of colourfully 
glazed square ceramic tiles. Mosaic floors were now laid in very few monuments, one 
being the basilica at Mastros. 

With regard to structural matters, the Early Christian methods, generally speaking, 
continued to be applied and were improved during the Justinian period, through the 
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development of vaulting, while in the following centuries a sudden decline in 
technology is discernible, which is not, of course, unconnected with the poverty and 
general recession of the period. 

The large vaults in basilica B at Philippoi were constructed by methods successfully 
used in Constantinople - that is, using light bricks without any temporary timber 
support (centring). It is thought probable that they soon collapsed, possibly as a result 
of miscalculations. The construction of the gigantic piers of this monument that are so 
impressive today, using large dressed blocks of stone (as in Hagia Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople) was intended to create an unshakeable infrastructure for the complicated 
structural design of the church. Its masonry was also well-built and secure. The vaults 
of the Katapoliane on Paros (fig. 36), which belong to the remodelling of the church 
in the 6th century, also exude the security of sound structure, though their construction 
method was different: they are made of well-dressed voussohrs laid in courses that 


0 36. Paros. Katapoliane. Interior 
looking towards the sanctuary, 
after the restoration work. 
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037. Naxos. Panagia Drosiane. 
Partial view. Side chapels. The 
clumsy construction is apparent 


follow the Springing and were certainly built on centring. What survives of the vaulting 
of Hagios Titos at Gortys on Crete, dating from the following century, is of similar 
form: the dressed masonry of this monument attests to meticulous, competent 
construction. 

Good, careful construction is later encountered only in Hagia Sophia in Thessaloniki. 
In almost all the other known monuments, the masonry is of rubble, with rough joints 
to give it something of a uniform appearance. Well-built, presentable masonry of 
dressed stones and bricks is to be found only at the end of the period in two churches 
at Kastoria - Hagios Stephanos and the Taxiarch near the Cathedral. The vaulting, too, 
became heavy, made of stone slabs or partly dressed blocks with abundant use of 
mortar, and frequently deviating from the circular tracing. Brick vaults are rare (Hagios 
Demetrios Katsoures at Arta). In the church at Peristera (fig. 23). the vaulting of which 
was rebuilt in 870, in Hagios Prokopios in Mani, and in the Drosiane on Naxos (fig. 
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37), the small magnitudes of the vaults and also of the buildings themselves reflect the 
insecurity of the builders and their inability to bridge large openings. 


The same phenomenon can be observed in the windows and doors, which are now 
fewer and smaller. The small churches on Naxos, and rather larger monuments such 
as the Theologos at Apeiranthos. have totally dark interiors. In Hagios Demetrios Ka- 
tsoures, there is a large number of windows, but they are so narrow that darkness 
again prevails. 



Heavy bearing elements, narrow passageways, and dark interiors are the characteristic 
features of the churches built in Greece in the three centuries after Justinian. The low 
standard of technology can also be discerned in the irregular tracings of both the 
ground plans and the elevations of the churches. An inability to construct pendentives 
properly is responsible for the clumsy modelling of the domes, the base-line of which 
is not circular, but square with rounded corners, so that on the exterior the tympana 

have the form of a prism. A typical example 
here is the Drosiane on Naxos (fig. 37). It is 
not certain whether the well-known square 
external form of the dome of the second 
phase (ca. 690) of Hagia Sophia in Thessa¬ 
loniki is the result of similar difficulties in 
construction. 

Stone-carving, as a technical skill, also went 
into decline. This is evident not only in the 
masonry of churches, but also in their marble 
members which, as we have already noted, 
are spolia or clumsy copies, or are totally 
absent. In the katholikon of the monastery at 
Peristera, for example, which was restored 
around 870, there are no dressed members at 
all, and a little later in the Episkope in Eury- 
tania, a large church with excellent painted 
decoration, there is again a complete absence 
of architectural members made of marble or 
dressed stone. 

In both the Justinian period and the following 
centuries, the question of the dates of monuments in Greece is very difficult, since 
there are no references in either literary sources or inscriptions. There is also a lack of 
formal motifs or technical manners, the changes in which might provide some form of 
evolutionary sequence for the buildings of this difficult period One feature of some 
assistance is the wall-painted decoration of the interior of the churches, the motifs and 
style of which define a more convincing chronological sequence, though without any 
certainty in its assessment. Aniconic decoration with motifs characteristic of the 
iconoclastic period is convincing evidence for the dating of a number of little churches 
on Naxos, Karpathos and in Mani, as well as some of the monuments of Thessaloniki 
in the periods 726-782 and 815-843. This theory was shaken somewhat by the 
publication of a small single-cell barrel-vaulted church at Akamatra on Ikaria, which, 
while having aniconic decoration, also has an inscription giving 1103 as the date of its 
dedication. It is not impossible, that is, under undefined circumstances, for decoration 


38. Crete Gortys. Hagios Titos. 
The preserved ruins 

• 39. Philippe). Basilica B. Partial 
view looking east from the 
afrluin. 
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of linear patterns, with no figurative representations, to be found also at a much later 
date in poor, provincial monuments. 

With the reservations as to the date imposed by the above considerations, I turn now 
to certain buildings in Greece from the period of Justinian or slightly later, perhaps of 
the first half of the 7th century, which attest to the continuity of life down to this time, 
mainly in the islands. 

The most impressive of them is basilica B at Philippoi (fig. 39), which is preserved in 
ruins, but which can be fully reconstructed. It was built on the site of the then unused 
ancient palaestra and Roman forum in the type of the three-aisled barrel-vaulted 
basilica, in an original variation of the contemporary monuments of Constantinople. 
The central of the three aisles is widened and roofed partly by a large dome on pen- 
dentives (in front of the sanctuary apse) and partly by a unified, elevated ctoss- vault. 



The facade of the church has a barrel-vaulted narthex and a portico supported on 
columns, and further to the west there was an open courtyard with a peristyle. The 
direct affinity between basilica B at Philippoi and monuments in Constantinople is 
attested by its column capitals, which are stylistically similar to those of Hagia Sophia 
in Thessaloniki, the architecture of the period of Justinian is thought to be represented 
by two centralised buildings, which unfortunately only survive in the form of low ruins: 
the tetraconch (or triconch) cruciform church in Hagiou Demetriou Street and the 
pentaconch church at Ampelokepoi, outside the west fortification wall of the city. 
Mention has already been made of the Katapoliane on Paros. The timber-roofed 
cruciform basilica was given vaults and a low dome at the time of Justinian, either after 
a destruction, or in order to make it conform with the new perceptions of the interior 
space of churches. The central aisle of the basilica was covered with barrel vaults 
and the side aisles with cross-vaults, and a dome was raised in the middle, with no 
tympanum and with an elliptical plan, in order to accommodate it to the space below, 
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which was not a regular square. The rich sculptural decoration executed in Parian 
marble has survived, while the three alternating colours found in the courses of the 
voussoirs, and in arches, barrel-vaults, dome and sanctuary apse, attest to particular 
care: it was perhaps intentional to leave the building without plaster and wall-paintings 

(fig. 36, 40). 

The complex of the Katapoliane also includes a baptistery and a side-chapel, both in 
the type of the domed basilica, as well as an assortment of annexes. The major work 
carried out on it in the 1960s, as has already been mentioned, was designed to 
consolidate the monument and above all to remove modern elements. In addition, the 
long-term objective was to study this unique Aegean monument in depth and interpret 
it; however, it has proved impossible to realise this intention. 

The problem of chronology also arises in the case of the church of Hagios Titos at 
Gortys on Crete (fig. 38). which is sometimes considered to be a 6th- and sometimes 



a 7th-century monument. It is now in ruins: the superstructure is preserved only in the 
sanctuary and its apse. However, the foundations and surviving sculptures enable the 
entire building to be reconstructed. 

It was a domed cruciform barrel-vaulted church in which certain elements of the 
basilica survived, such as the tribeion at the entrance to the nave, the atrium, the 
colonnades between the aisles in the west part of the church, and the ri-shaped gallery. 
The semicircular niches in the side walls above the main transverse axis defined by the 
dome and the triconch layout of the sanctuary are new elements that have so far re¬ 
ceived no satisfactory explanation. One problem with the reconstruction of Hagios 
Titos is the form of construction of the gallery: whether it was supported on vaults or 
wooden beams. 

The walls and vaults of the church at Gortys are remarkably well constructed, a feature 
that links it with the great period of Justinian or the immediately following years. 
Amongst its sculptured elements are included Early Christian spolia (like the pulpit). 


#41. Sparta. Church known 
as Hagios Nikon. General 
t view of the ruins. 
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others of 6th- or 7th-century date, and a few Middle Byzantine pieces, evidence that 
the church was repaired and functioned again after 961 — that is, after the recapture of 
Crete by the Byzantines. 

The basilica known as Hagios Nikon on the citadel of Lakedaimonia, modern Sparta, 
also dates from the 6th century (fig. 41), Its humble ruins are not enough to encourage 
a reconstruction, but it is clear that the tripartite sanctuary at least was roofed with a 
barrel-vault with a dome 6.80 m. in diameter over the bema. The church was a basilica, 
probably with a timber roof (judging by the thickness of its walls), with galleries (a spiral 
staircase is preserved), a narthex, and distyle porches in front of the entrances. The 
walls were made of material in second use and the columns were also spolia taken from 
buildings of ancient Sparta. 

The last two monuments, though now in poor condition, are of great importance for 
the evolution of Byzantine architecture in Greece: they are original creations, and 
essentially the only ones linked with the large-scale church-building of Constantinople 
and the East, perpetuating the tradition of the Early Christian period. There is certainly 
continuity, but at this time or shortly afterwards something changes radically in Greece 
with the onset of the so-called dark ages. In the case of most of the known monu¬ 
ments, at least, a popular character is predominant, involving the empirical use (as we 
have seen) of simple types, imperfect forms and poor construction. 

This change can be appreciated by visiting the Panagia Drosiane on Naxos, a monu¬ 
ment that is preserved intact and is dated by its wall-paintings and the nature of the 
inscriptions accompanying them to the early 7th century (fig. 37, 42). Built of small 
stone slabs collected from the surrounding area in the type of the domed single-cell 
triconch church, the Drosiane has a crude character: all its architectural forms (arches, 
pendentives, tympanum of the dome) are irregular, and there is complete indifference 
to the geometry of the tracings. Three small side-chapels were added later to the long 
passageway that serves as a vestibule in front of the church. Without the direct 


0 42* Naxos. Panagia Drosiane, 
Partial view. 
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testimony of the wall-paintings, the Panagia Drosiane might be taken as a church of 
the Ottoman period, or rather as an example of popular, improvised architecture 
lacking in archaeological or historical value. 

The small monuments, the majority of them found in the islands, whose iconoclastic 
decoration is believed to assign them to the second period of the struggle of the icons, 
have, without exception, the same character as the Drosiane. The three churches on 
Naxos (Theologos at Adisarou, Hagia Kyriake at Apeiranthos, and Hagios Artemios at 
Chalki) are small single-cell churches with a longitudinal barrel-vault penetrated by a 
low dome that has very few, tiny openings, with built templa, and with a complete lack 
of sculptures (fig. 43, 44). A church in Crete belongs to the same type: Hagios Niko- 
laos at Kastelli, at Merampello, the earliest wall-paintings of which are aniconic. The 
following are even simpler single-cell churches with aniconic wall-paintings: Hagios 
loannes the Theologian at Danakos on Naxos, Hagios Prokopios near Kitta in Mani, 
and two churches on Karpathos - Hagia Anna and Hagios Onouphrios at Elympos. 
At Exampela on Siphnos, a surviving inscription belonged to the church of Hagios 
Thomas, built in the year 787. 


More attention, however, should be given to an examination of the exceptions - that 
is, to the few monuments that are known to have been built in Greece during the 
difficult transitional period between the end of the reign of Justinian and the rise to 
power of the Macedonian dynasty. These were built in the ruralised towns and served 
as bishoprics, that is, as outposts of the Church system in Greece 
The finest and best-known of these is Hagia Sophia, built in the centre of Thessaloniki 
and today in a good state of preservation (fig. 45, 46). Its five, at least, building phases 
and the inherent problems of dating it have made it very difficult to study. The church 
was built just before 620 on the ruins of a large Early Christian basilica. Its type is that 
of the domed basilica, in which the cross is delineated in the ground plan (so that the 
barrel-vaults over the arms of the cross would buttress the side thrusts of the dome) 


* 43. Naxos Hagia Kyriake 
at Kallone, to the north of 
Apeiranthos 

0 44. Naxos Hagios Artemios 
at ChalkL 
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49. Kasloria Hagios Stephanos. 
Wall-paintings on the main 
barrel-vault. 
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and in which the barrel-vaulted side aisles are unified with the narthex to form an 
ambulatory. The exterior of the church is severe and heavy. The dome, with its square 
tympanum and mosaics, belongs to a second building phase dated by an inscription to 
690-691, while the decoration of the apse is associated with the celebrations held in 
Thessaloniki in 783, when the emperor subjugated the Slavs in Macedonia The third 
phase is dated to the middle of the 10th century, when the galleries came into use once 
again; the fourth phase is dated to the 11th century. 

It is thus certain that Hagia Sophia was a building associated with the central authority, 
which alone accounts for its size, its relatively careful construction, and its mosaic 
decoration, in times of poverty and fear for the future. It is of great im¬ 
portance in the development of architecture in Greece since, after basilica 
B at Phiiippoi, it seems to be the monument most closely associated with 
the principles that opened up new paths for church-building in Constan¬ 
tinople during the 6th century. 

The scant ruins of a church excavated in Thessaloniki in 1933 probably 
belonged to the period of the iconoclastic controversy, since it had wall- 
paintings with aniconic decoration; large polychrome crosses beneath 
elaborate arches. It has been suggested that they belonged to the katho- 
likon of the monastery of Hagios loannes Prodromos known from the 
literary sources, and also that it was of domed cross-in-square type. 
Another church in Thessaloniki, that of Hagios Hilarion, built about 870, 
is known from the literature 

The basilica at Mastros in Aetolia goes back to the late 7th or early 8th 
century. Probably the bishopric of Acbeloos, it was a three-aisled, timber- 
roofed basilica with an elevated central aisle — true, that is. to the type 
of the large Early Christian church. However, it had a tripartite sanctuary, 
and in place of the colonnades separating the aisles, it had walls that were 
pierced by archways. Another notable monument in western Greece, the 
Episkope in Eurytania (fig. 47, 48), poses a problem of dating, since the 
first of the three layers of wall-paintings is adorned with aniconic decorative com¬ 
positions, though also with a clumsy representation of the Crucifixion, possibly in¬ 
dicating that painting had not yet recovered after the condemnation of the iconoclast 
movement (843). Whatever the case, this fine monument, possibly the seat of the 
bishop of Litza and Agrapha and built before the end of the period under examination, 
had the type of the transitional domed cross-in-square church (most examples of 
which belong to the 10th century) and the early features of the period: heavy walls, 
few, small windows, bishop’s throne in the sanctuary, inaccurate tracings, and a total 
absence of sculptures. Unfortunately the Episkope in Eurytania is no longer accessible, 
having been submerged in 1965 beneath the waters of the Tauropos dam. 

Hagios Stephanos at Kastoria, which is dated by the original layer of wall-paintings to 
the 9th century, was built in unknown historical circumstances (fig. 49). When 
compared with the known buildings contemporary with it, it has rather advanced archi¬ 
tecture: prominence given to the vertical development of the central aisle, full vaulting, 
interesting external volumes, and unusually fine masonry consisting of courses of partly 
dressed stone blocks interspersed with brick geometric elements, double courses of 
bricks, and dentil courses. Here, too, the aisles are separated by pillars and not marble 
columns, though the use of bricks (?) allowed these, like the external blind arcading in 
the side walls, to be given a learned form. On a visit to Hagios Stephanos, however, 
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one realises that it is a dark, suffocatingly narrow building: the central aisle is 2 m. wide 
and the side aisles only 1.20 m. Every feature of the building is smaller than human 
scale and is non-functional. The principles of composition thus disappear beneath the 
lack of size The building was not at the vanguard of its period. 

The type and the irregularities in the tracing and architectural forms of Hagios Deme- 
trios Katsoures have already been discussed (fig. 50). Its unusual features include the 
columns interposed between the large longitudinal arches spanning the gap between 
the piers that carry the dome and the east and west walls. This arrangement retains 
something from earlier basilicas and has misled some scholars into believing that 
Hagios Demetrios resulted from the conversion of a barrel-vaulted basilica. However, 
all its morphological and structural features suggest that the church was constructed in 
a single phase during the hundred years between 750 and 850. We may note at this 
point a phenomenon typical of the period, involving a dynamic departure from the 
design and use of very small rooms: elevated, dark side-chapels were formed on a 
timber framework on a higher level at the two west corner bays of the church. 
Another church in Arta, Hagios Basileios *near-the-bridge (fig. 51), is dated to the 
second half of the 9th century on stylistic and structural grounds. 
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AT HOSIOS LOUKAS 


# 52. Koropi, Attica. 
Metamorphosis or Soter. 


The late 9th and 10th centuries saw the beginning of a new period of prosperity for 
the Byzantine empire, the main features of which were the strengthening of the state, 
gradual economic progress, and renewal in many spheres, including administration, 
justice, education and culture and, of course, the arts. To the beginning of this period 
belong the reign of Leo the Wise, the patriarchate of Photios, and the 'first expression 
of Byzantine humanism’ - that is, the revival of interest in Greek literature and 
antiquity, mainly in Constantinople. After the long period of recession, conditions were 
maturing for the flowering attained by Byzantium in the 10th century: the institutions 
of monarchy were consolidated, there was intense diplomatic activity, the provinces in 
Asia Minor and southern Italy were organised, the towns revived, a demographic 
upturn occurred, and the professions were regulated in the capital of the empire. An 
impressive demonstration of the revitalising activity of the Byzantine empire is 
afforded by the recapture of Crete in 961, which restored security both to seaborne 
communications in the eastern Mediterranean, and to the coastal settlements in Greece. 
The delay observable in the Greek provinces with regard to the revival observed in the 
rest of the empire was due, in fact, mainly to the continuous threat to the Greek coasts, 
over a period of 138 years, from the pirate state of Moslem Crete It was due also to 
the Bulgarian wars, instigated by the tsars Symeon (913-927) and Samuel (980-1004). 
The capture and pillaging of Demetrias (902), Thessaloniki (904), Larisa (985) and 
Adrianople (1002) is evidence that the large towns and cities could not withstand the 
incursions of these two enemies of the empire. 

The steady improvement in the situation is attested by the interest shown by the 
Byzantine state, which found expression in the dispatch of officials to the provinces of 
the Greek theme, such as the ‘universally praised royal protospatharios and epi ton 
oikiakon’ Leo, founder of the Panagia at Skripou, the generals Pothos and Krenites, 
who were connected with Hosios Loukas. the protasecretis loannes Lampardopoulos, 
who founded a monastery in Arkadia. and of one Chase, who lost his life in a popular 
uprising against him in Athens. 

As is to be expected, the hagiological texts give greater prominence to the activities of 
the renewers of religious and monastic life — activities that were directly associated with 
the strengthening of state authority in the provinces. The figures involved here are 
Hosios Loukas Steiriotes, St Peter, bishop of Argos, and Hosios Nikon ‘Metanoeile’, 
who was active initially in Crete after its liberation in 961 and subsequently in the Pelo- 
ponnese, centred on Lakedaimonia (modern Sparta). At the end of this period the large 
coenobitic monasteries on Mount Athos were founded, which was to become a shrine 
of pilgrimage for the holy places where modesty became the greatest virtue and a 
'citadel of Orthodoxy’. The initiative in this was taken by St Athanasios the Athonite, 
who was directly connected with the royal court. 

The Church of Greece, too, was reorganised at this period. The earlier metropolitan 
sees of Thessaloniki, Naupaktos-Nikopolis and Corinth were joined after 802 by those 
of New Patras, Thebes and Athens, while the jurisdiction of many bishoprics was 
defined, so that there would be a unified, hierarchically organised system throughout 
the country. 

The evidence for the economy in Greece during the late 9th and 10th centuries is very 
scant and indirect. The narrative relating to Danielis, a noblewoman of Patras, who 
owned a huge estate and who supported the early career of the emperor Basil I, is 
rather unexpected, and is thought to attest to the recovery of the economy in the 
provinces at a fairly early date. Investment in the erection of relatively large churches 
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in the period under examination is further evidence for the ability to amass money, on 
the part of a few founders, at least. The period of general poverty seems to have 
passed, even in the Greek provinces, which were sorely tried by hostile incursions. All 
the above is relevant to the creation of new towns, which were not so much of com¬ 
mercial character (like the lower town of Monem vasia) as that of a castle, and were 
designed as fortresses, principally for security, like Arkadia (Kyparissia). Zemena, 
Servia, Thaumakos (Domokos) and Zetouni (Lamia). 

Architecture in Greece during the first period of the rule of the Macedonians was any¬ 
thing but poor in terms of its achievements, and exhibits a certain autonomy, in the 
sense that it perpetuates and develops the local characteristics of the previous period 
rather than imitating the models of the major artistic centre, Constantinople. The 
situation was somewhat different in Macedonia and the islands. In any event, the pre¬ 
dominant impression in southern Greece was not so much of poverty, as of a certain 
austerity, self-sufficiency and internal economy that were already strong enough to 
differentiate the Greek monuments from those of Constantinople. 

This view is not fully documented, since the architecture of the capital city is 
represented at this period by only two preserved churches, the Panagia of Lips and the 
katholikon of Myrelaion, which, moreover, differ considerably (Tom each other in their 
morphology and stylistic intent. The finest monuments in Constantinople at this 
period, the two imperial foundations — the Panagia of the Pharos, known from the 
tenth homily of Photios, and the famous Nea built by Basil I - , are no longer pre¬ 
served. Other churches, too, have disappeared (apart from those on Mount Athos) in 
the general area under the direct influence of the centre — that is, in Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia. The fact that some of the known important monuments, such as Hagios 
Gregory the Theologian at Thebes, the Koimesis at Skripou or, later, the katholikon of 



653. Mount Athos. Karyes. 
Protaton. Partial view from 
the south-east. 


6 54. Kountouriotissa in Pieria. 
General view from the east. 
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the Great Lavra, were built at the initiative of persons dose to the central authority, 
certainly lends credibility to the hypothesis (D. Pallas) that already in the 9th and 10th 
century building activity was becoming one of the political activities of the Byzantine 
empire, the objective being to strengthen its authority in remote regions, where it had 
been weak or ignored for many years. 

A new phenomenon in southern Greece during the period under examination was the 
construction of monasteries and fairly large churches as their katholika. In addition to 
the fine monasteries built on Mount Athos at the end of the period, there are earlier 
examples that attest to the spread of the coenobitic monastic life, such as the 
monasteries of the Kountouriotissa in Pieria, the Vlacherna at Arta, the Moni Petraki 
in Athens, and the Philosophou in Gortynia. In the case of many other churches, both 
inside and outside the towns, there is no clear evidence that they were monastery 
churches. 

A second category, in terms of their function, is formed by the episcopal churches, 
which were also important monuments associated with the reorganisation of the 
Church. In addition to the Protothrone on Naxos, already mentioned, such churches 
are known at Pydna (Kitros) and on Skyros, where, indeed, an inscription of 895 also 
refers to the senior metropolitan of Athens, as well as the local bishop. To this same 
category may be assigned H agios Achilleios at Prespa, which was destined - according 
to the ambitions of its founder, the tsar Samuel — to become the seat of an auto¬ 
cephalous church with eighteen bishoprics under its jurisdiction. 

The church typology of the period may be described as conservative, given that no 
substantially new types were created, even though building activity certainly increased, 
in Greece at least. Several three-aisled timber-roofed basilicas were built with an 
elevated clerestorey above the central aisle, in a repetition of the Early Christian model 
(Koimesis of Zourtsa, Hagios Achilleios, first phase of the Vlacherna at Arta, Panagia 
at Trimetos, Koimesis of the Theotokos at Mentzaina, and possibly the first phase of 
the Protaton on Mount Athos) (fig. 53). The fact that, with the exception of Mentzaina, 
the aisles of all these basilicas were separated by pillars rather than marble columns 
attests to the impossibility of finding or manufacturing suitable marble columns, rather 
than to a deliberate departure from the established practice. Barrel-vaulted three-aisled 
basilicas were also built on a limited scale (Hagioi Anargyroi and Taxiarch at Kastoria). 
Only two churches are known with a domed nucleus and a barrel-vaulted peristyle with 
a n-shaped plan, imitating Hagia Sophia in Thessaloniki: the Kountouriotissa in Pieria 
(fig. 54) and the church of Pydna, already discussed. For some unknown reason, this 
type was not widely accepted or disseminated. 


In contrast, the type of the domed cross-in-square church was followed by the largest 
and finest monuments of the period in Greece, in the version known to specialists as 
the transitional type. The characteristic features of this type have already been noted 
in the context of the presentation of an earlier monument, the Episkope in Eurytania: 
the arches supporting the dome are carried on pillars, or rather on longitudinal walls 
pierced by archways, barrel-vaults run lengthways covering the four corner bays, and 
the shape of the cross is inscribed in the plan and can be seen in the roofing of the 
building. The great thickness of the walls usually gives these churches a rather heavy 
air (Metamorphosis at Koropi, Panaxiotissa at Gaurolimne, Episkope on Skyros, Hagios 
Basileios at Methone, and others). Sometimes there is a narthex covered by a single 
barrel-vault. 


55. Koropi, Attica. 
Metamorphosis or Soter. 

View of the interior. 

Dome and pendentives. 

. 56. Koropi, Attica 
Metamorphosis or Soter. East 
side with the sanctuary apse. 

• 57. Koropi, Attica 
Metamorphosis or Soter. General 
view from the south-west. 
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*58. Zourtsa (Kato Phigaleia). 
Koimesis. The sanctuary apses. 


59. Skripou (Orchomenos). 
Koimesis. Pilaster Impost block. 


60. Kountouriotissa in Pieria. 
Capital. 





The church of the Koimesis at Skripou (Orchomenos) in Boeotia (fig. 61), dating from 
the year 872, used to be considered die key monument for our understanding of 
transitional domed cross in square churches, which derived irom free cruciform churchy 
either combined with fhree-aisicd vaulted basilicas. or supplemental by 'wet -vaulted 
side-chapels. This was not the case, of course, since, as \w haw mvik rte tv? 1 *? a 
in date. The converse was probably true: the low level of technology in die domed cross 
in-square church widely found in Greece probably dictated the replacement of the elegant 
marble columns by heavy built structures. The evolutionary approach to typology usually 
leads to misconceptions when it is based solely on comparison of ground-plans. 

One variant of the transitional type is found in the church of Prophetes Elias, also of 
early date, at the Staropazaro in Athens (fig. 126), now demolished, in which the walls 
to the west of the dome were restricted to plain pilasters. 



A few examples of the plain domed tetrastyle cross-in-square church - a type more 
common in Asia Minor and the islands - are found as early as the 10th century. Our 
examples (which also have built pillars rather than columns), are found, character¬ 
istically, in Mani (Asomatos at Kakovouno near Kitta), on Naxos (Hagios Mamas at 
Tragaia), and in Thrace (unidentified church of uncertain date at Porto Lago). Another 
example, again with columns, is the katholikon of the Moni Petraki in Athens. Con- 
stantinopolitan ideas of type and function are much more apparent in the three earliest 
monastery katholika on Mount Athos. dating from the last quarter of the 10th century, 
in which another variant of the domed cross-in-square church was applied - the 
composite tetrastyle type, which is peculiar to Constantinople. 

The distinctive typological features of churches in southern Greece, along with their 
morphological characteristics, have led some scholars (P. Vocotopoulos) to speak of a 
‘pre-Heltadic school’, which somehow foreshadowed the flowering of architecture in 
Greece in the following period. 

In fact, what has already been noted is true of the architectural forms and decoration 
in the most notable and best-known monuments of the period under examination: 
namely, the continuity of the local tradition despite the fact that the magnitudes are 
different. There is, moreover, a direct connection between forms and construction, as 
is invariably the case with honest, functional architecture. 

The Greek monuments of the late 9th and 10th centuries, then, are characterised by 
their austerity, the severity of the external forms, the predominance of the full over 
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the void and the clarity of the volumes. They are quite distinct from the elaborate 
churches contemporary with them in the Byzantine capital. It has yet to be established 
whether these virtues of the churches under examination are the result of intent in the 
design, or of the low technological standards that were the rule at this time in the 
provinces. The same could be said of their interiors, which continue to be gloomy and 
enclosed. The classical virtues of the brilliantly lit Early Christian and Justinian churches 
now belonged to the remote past. 

It might be said of all of them that they have acquired a purely medieval air. Sometimes, 
indeed, they exhibit a complete indifference as to the exterior facades of the church, as 
in the Episkope on Skyros, which is largely buried in the steeply sloping ground. The 
great difficulty of dating the majority of the churches under examination makes it 
impossible at present to solve the problem of the evolution of forms and construction. 
As in the preceding centuries, travel and transportation was difficult, while ruined 
Hellenistic, Roman and Early Christian buildings were to be found everywhere. Local 
materials were therefore used, along with all kinds of members taken from the 
disassembled ruins, since there was no question of respect for the architectural 
heritage. Stones collected at random, partly dressed stone blocks and dressed ancient 
spolia. whether intact or not, along with bricks {mainly for arches and voussoirs) were 
in the most notable and best-known monuments of the period under examination, 
everywhere as building material. The forms that emerged were therefore simple: 
domes have a cylindrical tympanum (Kountouriotissa, Metamorphosis at Koropi, fig. 
52, 54, 55, 56, 57, Hagios Basileios at Methone, Panaxiotissa at Gaurolimne) and 
usually narrow windows with a single light. Sanctuary apses are invariably semicircular 
externally and have relatively small, two- or three-light windows. The arms of the 
cross, invariably with pitched roofs, are higher than those of the corner bays, to the 
point of excess, even, in the Koimesis at Skripou. In this same church there were 
porches, now destroyed, in front of the entrances, as there were earlier in the Episkope 
in Eurytania. 

The first exterior decoration now made its appearance in churches: bricks were laid 
obliquely in rows to form dentil bands — linear decorative elements that were later 
widely used. They are first found at Skripou and in the first phase of the Vlachema at 
Arta. Square clay tiles, placed in two or three rows with the diagonal placed vertically 
create ‘abacus friezes’ (also known as reticulate friezes) - that is, broad decorative 
bands {Zourtsa, Hagios Basileios at Prespa, and a little later the Episkope at Tegea). 
Similar friezes were created with well-dressed white stone blocks (Zourtsa) (fig. 58) or 
with plain bricks forming rows of lozenges and triangles (dome of the Panaxiotissa at 
Gaurolimne, fig. 66). 

Decorative marble sculpture in Greece made a new beginning as early as the 9th 
century, with the first dated, fully finished pieces coming from the region of a provincial 
centre, Thebes (Koimesis at Skripou 872, Hagios Gregory the Theologian at Thebes 
872). These sculptures decorated architectural members, column capitals, window 
mullions, templa and string courses — the horizontal linear elements that served to 
articulate wall surfaces. Marble doorframes have not yet made their appearance. In the 
Kountouriotissa and the basilica at Mentzaina there are capitals (fig. 60) that follow the 
old models: Ionic capitals with integral impost blocks and impost capitals with serrated 
half-leaves and crosses at the edges. Naturally, spolia were occasionally used, as, for 
example, a sima of Classical date with palmettes, used as a string course in Hagios 
Mamas on Naxos or the Roman capitals of the katholikon of Moni Petraki in Athens. 


• 61. Skripou (Orchomenos). 
Koimesis. General view from 
the north-west. 
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The style of the sculptures that certainly belong to the last quarter of the 9th century 
at Skripou (fig. 59) and Thebes (in Hagios Gregorios and the museum) is characteristic 
of the period: the sculptor is not yet competent, either as a designer (as is dear when 
he attempts to render natural figures of animals and plants) or as a stone-carver, and 
his work seems rather primitive, despite its serious intentions. Sculptures in the same 
style are to be found in the Moni Petraki (string courses) and also incorporated in 
earlier buildings like the Gorgoepikoos in Athens and at Monemvasia. Others are on 
display in the Byzantine Museum of Athens. 

Reference has already been made indirectly to building technology in Greece in the late 
9th and 10th century. There was obviously a continuous improvement, though also 
great local differences. At Skripou, for example, use was undoubtedly made of hand- 
operated machinery to transport the heavy drums of andent columns and set them in 
position in the walls: conversely, a cupola was later built in the Asomatos in Mani that 
demonstrates ignorance of building methods: on the inside it tapers upwards and the 
dome is achieved with the aid of two crossed arches made of roughly dressed 
voussoirs. The same clumsiness is to be seen in the cupola of Hagios Andreas at 
Gortys, Arkadia, in which the top part of the dome is formed of projecting stone slabs. 
Local materials are preferred for the walls, which are built of rubble masonry or of 
partly dressed stone blocks with bricks and good-quality plaster inserted at random. 
The use of stone slabs in the Panaxiotissa at Gaurolimne exploits a locally found 
material, while the walls at Skripou incorporate abundant ancient material taken from 
buildings at Orchomenos. In very few cases is there any order in the courses of stone 
blocks and the insertion between them of simple ‘letters’ worked in brick. The vaulting 
is dominated by barrel-vaults. Spherical vaults are to be found only in the cupolas and 
sanctuary apses of churches (domes and semidomes respectively). 

The plaster that usually covers the interior of the vaulting prevents us from studying 
it. Dressed voussoirs laid at the springings of the barrel-vaults can be seen in old 
photographs of the Koimesis at Skripou. Stone blocks were used in the kathoiikon of 
the Philosophou Monastery and of Hagios Andreas at Gortys, Arkadia, while a much 
better construction of the entire dome was achieved by the use of light bricks in the 
Panaxiotissa at Gaurolimne. The same is true of the Kountouriotissa in Pieria. Naturally 
enough, nothing has survived of the timber roofs of the basilicas of the period. 

Of the four dated churches that define the beginning of the period under examination, 
the architecture of only two can be studied: the Episkope on Skyros (894) and the 
Koimesis of the Theotokos at Skripou (873-874). In the case of the other two, Hagios 
loannes Mangoutes in Athens (871) and Hagios Gregorios at Thebes (872), it is mainly 
the sculptures and inscriptions that survive, which also provide us with accurate dates. 
The Episkope stands in a ruined condition inside the strong medieval castle of Skyros. 
Its narthex was probably roofed by a unified barrel-vault and followed the familiar type 
of the transitional domed cross-in-square church. The synthronon, with the bishop’s 
seat, is preserved in the sanctuary apse: an Early Christian memory. 

The erection of the Koimesis at Skripou constitutes a landmark in medieval Greek 
architecture (fig. 61). The church is well known and in a good state of preservation, 
though it has lost its original cupola It is undoubtedly a monument of outstanding 
importance, not only for its architecture but also for its historical value, to which the 
surviving inscriptions give access. Its distinctive typological feature lies in the slight 
extension of the transverse arms of the cross beyond the side walls. This is of limited 
importance, however, given that this church, too, follows the transitional cross-in- 
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< type with a single barrel-vaulted narthex. The rectangular bays either side of the 
sanctuary appear to have served not as prothesis and diakonikon, but as separate 
chapels in honour of the two leading apostles. Marble string courses/comices are to be 
found in the interior at the springings of the barrel vaults and the semidome of the 
apse, almost all the members of the marble temple are preserved, and broad horizontal 
bands of reliefs adorn the exterior surfaces of the church, which is largely constructed 
of the ancient building material that abounded in the area 

The church at Skripou, founded by Leo the royal protospatharios, and possibly then 
strategos of Greece, reflects the grand intentions of the founder and the low level of 
the technology in the province at that time. The relatively large size of the church, the 
abundance of sculptural decoration, the repetition of the name of Leo in four separate 
inscriptions, and the commissioning from a scholar in Constantinople, of a splendid 
epigram composed in archaic iambic trimeters (recorded in one of the inscriptions), all 
attest to the grand intentions. The construction, however, is clumsy and heavy and the 
lighting meagre: the longitudinal internal walls are over one metre thick. The fear of 
creatin g large arched openings is evident everywhere and the sanctuary apse is 
accordingly very low. Ancient members are used indiscriminately as ordinary building 
material and are nowhere prominently displayed for their beauty. All this, and 
especially the clumsy carving of the decorative reliefs, is evidence that the building 
technology in the Koimesis at Skripou, though more advanced than that of other 
buildings at this period, is still at a low level. 

Two other early monuments that should be noted here are the timber-roofed basilica 
of the Vlacherna (part of which is incorporated in the later well-known monument at 
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« 63. Methone. Hagios Basileios. 
General view from the north-east. 


Arta) and the Kountouriotissa or Kcmtariotissa near Katerine in Pieria (fig. 54, 60), the 
date of which is disputed by experts and placed variously between the 8th and the 11th 
century. The form of the roofing of the side ‘aisles’ and ‘narthex’ is not clear; these, in 
effect, form the ambulatory around the domed nucleus, the space of which is linked 
with it by archways. 

Having noted once more the difficulty of dating the relatively copious material 
available for study from the period before the year 1000, we may proceed to examine 
by region the architecture of churches that probably belonged to the 10th century, 
without showing any signs of having been influenced by the current of renewal brought 
later to Greece by the erection of the monastery at Hosios Loukas. 

In Arkadia, Hagios Andreas at Gortys, a domed aisleless church built on the remains 
of a Roman bathhouse, preserves all the features of the humble little churches built in 
the dark ages (fig. 62). The katholikon of the old monastery of the Philosophou, also 
at Gortys, follows on a small scale the simple domed cruciform type with four pillars 
instead of columns. It is built of rubble masonry and has an elegant cupola, certainty 
rebuilt in the 12th century. The katholikon was founded by the protasecretis loannes 
Lampardopoulos, chief secretary of Nikephoros Phocas, in the year 963, who created 
a monastery, as is confirmed by a document issued by the patriarch Polyeuktos in this 
same year. The monument is impressive today for the unique way it is integrated into 
the rocky Arkadian landscape. 

Two timber-roofed basilicas, both to the memory of the Koimesis of the Theotokos, 
are preserved in ruins in the western Peloponnese: one known by its old name of 
Zourtsa at Kato Phigaleia (fig. 58) and the other at Mentzaina. They have an elevated 
central aisle, as in Early Christian basilicas, but no galleries. The adherence to the 
ancient type, or rather its revival, attests to the cultural continuity of the place, despite 

the preceding upheavals and disasters. Further south, at Methone, the church of Hagios 64 - Athens. Mont Petraki. Facade 

Basileios rises in an excellent state of preservation; it is a transitional domed cruciform AirlM j1w> ltht , ron(nru 

church that summarises all the formal characteristics of 
the period in a composition exuding sobriety and Doric 
austerity (fig. 63). 

In Mani. in addition to the Taxiarch at Kakovouno already 
mentioned, another monument has survived with wall- 
paintings securely dated to the year 963. Hagios Pan¬ 
teleimon at Boularioi is a small barrel-vaulted basilica 
with three transverse arches and two sanctuary apses. 

The church belongs to the so-called megalithic monu¬ 
ments of Mani and expresses an extreme architectural 
minimalism; the side walls are constructed of large 
rounded stones with no plaster, there are no windows, 
the templon is built, and there is a complete absence of 
any attempt at geometric regularity. Nevertheless, there 
are some very notable Byzantine wall-paintings in this 
humble structure - in two layers, moreover. 

In the study of churches such as Hagios Panteleimon at 
Boularioi, chronology is undoubtedly an imponderable 
factor. These are popular structures that could have been 
constructed (if the material existed) at any time. This is 
not true, however, of the churches of central Greece that 
follow. 
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In Athens, the architectural forms of the katholikon of the Moni Petraki have altered 
over the last two centuries and two narthexes have been added (fig. 64). It is of great 
interest, however, not only for the rarity of the type, which has already been 
mentioned but also because it has a number of features foreign to the local architecture 
such as the blind arcading in the side walls, and the segmental vaults above the corner 
st katholikon of the Great Lavra was built (963-964) in the type of the complex 
tetrastyle domed church, the variation that was bays. Archaic features were also to be 
found in Prophetes Elias at the Staropa 2 aro (fig. 126} (the Roman forum of Athens), 
which is known only from drawings and engravings made in the 19th century. The 
Metamorphosis of the Soter near Koropi is a transitional domed cruciform church, a 
monument still virtually unknown to scholarship, and is in an excellent state of 
preservation with important wall-paintings (fig. 52, 54-o7). 

This same type is followed by the church of the Panaxiotissa at Gaurolimne in Aetolia 
(fig. 66). The church has no sculptures or wall-paintings, but survives in an excellent 
condition in the still pristine natural environment. The decorative brickwork on the tall 
cylindrical cupola attests to an intent to depart from the austerity and severity of the 
previous churches. 

It is rather surprising that there are no monuments of this period in Thessaloniki. Some 
scholars are of the view that the little church of Hagios Euthymios attached to the 
south-west corner of the basilica of Hagios Demetrios is the only example, but its date 
is not clear. The church revealed by excavation some fifteen years ago at Pydna in 
Pieria is of much greater importance to Macedonia. This is the Episkope of Kitros, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan see of Thessaloniki and the 
architecture of which is associated with that of Hagia Sophia in that city. Unfortunately, 
it is in a very poor state of preservation, since a stout tower was erected on the same 
site during the period of Frankish rule. There are some indications, however, that the 
Episkope had lavish interior decoration, with marble revetment and mosaics, which is 
possibly unique in Greece at this period. 

Samuel the tsar of the Bulgars, had grand intentions when he built the church of Hagios 
Achilleios, a large timber-roofed three-aisled basilica with rows of pillars instead of 
columns, galleries and an elevated clerestory, on an islet at Prespa, with the objective 
of creating a shrine of pilgrimage and thereby increasing his royal prestige. The building 
dates from the 980s and is today preserved in ruins. It differed from the Early Christian 
basilicas in having parabemata, that is, a prothesis and diakonikon, which, indeed, were 
roofed with small domes. It is virtually certain that his choice of the timber-roofed 
basilica was connected with his desire to build a large church, rather than with the 
ideological leanings of the founder, as some scholars believe. 

The reorganisation of the monastic republic of Mount Athos in the seventh decade of 
the 10th century was of great importance for the way of life and culture, and therefore 
the architecture, of Byzantium. The coenobitic life that had already been institution¬ 
alised in the Byzantine empire met with great success here, particularly after about 960, 
when St Athanasios the Athonite founded the monastery of the Great Lavra and 
strengthened the existing regime, which has continued to the present day. The Mount 
Athos, a self-governing place of isolation forbidden to women, though also enjoying 
contact with the central authority of the Byzantine empire, had twenty large 
monasteries and a great number of sketes and cells, and rapidly acquired great fame 
and prestige throughout the Orthodox world. 

The same is true of its architecture. The firpredominant in Constantinople, in which the 
square, quincunx shape of the naos was combined with an independent, fully formed 
tripartite sanctuary (fig. 65), In the Great Lavra, the dome was exceptionally supported 
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*65. Mount Athos. Great Lavra 
Monastery. Katholikon. View from 
I he east. 
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66. Gaurdimne Panagia 
PanaxioMssa View from the 
south. 


on walls instead of columns. A little later, possibly in 1002, St Athanasios made a 
radical intervention in the katholikon (during which, indeed he lost his life), adding 
apses at the ends of the two transverse arms of the cross, with the objective of 
increasing the space available and improving the church s functioning, the two apses 
served to house the two groups of psalters, the two choirs. This produced a new kind 
of katholikon, called the Athonite type, which was applied not only in the main 
churches on Mount Athos, but also in the katholika of a large number of monasteries 
in the Balkans in both the Byzantine and Post-Byzantine period. The katholikon of 
Vatopedi Monastery was built between 972 and 985 and that of lveron Monastery 
between 980 and 983. Like the Lavra, both are large and adorned with wall-paintings, 
marble templa and luxurious floors. 

The dynamic development of the katholika over time, through successive additions of 
narthexes, side-chapels, and litai, or modifications of their doors and windows and 
external appearance (plaster, in bright colours moreover), was a general phenomenon 
on Mount Athos. The fact that in most monasteries there was no destruction or 
plundering, allowed the katholika to collect a large number of works of art, dedications 
and heirlooms, which give their interiors a distinct air of luxury and above all of an 
authenticity rarely found in Byzantine churches outside Mount Athos. 
















MIDDLE BYZANTINE 
GREECE 


67. Hosios Loukas Monastery 
In Phokis, Kathdikon. Interior 
looking towards the sanctuary. 


For a period of two centuries and more, from the final defeat of czar Samuel to the 
arrival of the armies of the Fourth Crusade, the provinces in what is now Greece 
enjoyed peace and relative prosperity, if the Norman incursions are excepted, this long 
interval (997-1205) was characterised by continuous progress in the economic, demo¬ 
graphic and cultural spheres, and the assimilation of foreign groups, and the organising 
of the area through cities, settlements, monasteries and communications. At the 
beginning of the period, the central authority revealed a clear intent to reorganise the 
provinces, a design symbolised by Basil IPs pilgrimage to the Panagia Atheniotissa 
in the Parthenon. As in the rest of the medieval world throughout the Middle Ages, 
the administration had an autocratic character that found expression in the direct 
appointment of civil servants and indeed the strategos of Greece by the palace and in 
continuous demands for taxes. The defeat of 1071 and the consequent capture of the 
larger part of Asia Minor by the Seljuk Turks increased the importance of the Balkan 
provinces. As time passed, however, the decline of the empire became apparent in 
maladministration and economic recession (due to the domination of foreign trade by 
the Venetians and Genoese), and also in the gradual isolation of the provinces from 
the centre. At the end of the 12th century, despite the signs of renaissance in the purely 
artistic sphere, internal conflicts, centrifugal tendencies and separatist movements 
emerged in the state itself. In 1205, the Crusaders found Greece self-sufficient, with 
high demographic indexes, but with socio-economic divisions and little power of 
resistance. 

As in the rest of the medieval world, so in Middle Byzantine Greece, the main factor 
in production was the land. It is evident from various sources that the larger part of 
the cultivable land was in the possession of the monasteries, the Church, the crown, 
and landlords, whether local or resident in Constantinople. During the 10th-12th 
centuries, however, a monetary economy emerged in the cities that were gradually re¬ 
organised, as did secondary production, trade, craft industries and the provision of 
services, with clearly positive consequences. This progress, however, was unhappily 
never brought to completion. It was interrupted particularly in the 12th century, when 
the conduct of trade in many Greek cities passed as a privilege into foreign hands, 
while the great administrative centre, Constantinople, became the main consumer of 
the wealth of the provinces. 

In 10th to 12th-century Greece, there was one major urban centre: ‘the splendid, proud 
city of the Thessalonikans, great in name’. Thessaloniki occupied a site vital to the 
development of trade, which was well defended and enjoyed easy communications 
with the capital of the empire, and in which there were some fine churches dating from 
preceding centuries as well as Hagios Demetrios, a shrine of pilgrimage, in southern 
Greece the cities of Thebes (the seat of the strategos), Corinth, Patras, Euripos 
(Chalkis), Argos, Lakedaimonia (Sparta) and Athens, all expanded. Archaeological 
excavation and the scanty literary sources reveal that they increased in size in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, through the addition of new neighbourhoods outside the walls, and 
without any urban design. We also learn of their craft industries, as at Thebes. In some 
cases where systematic excavations have been conducted, such as Athens, small, 
insignificant churches have been found in the dense, irregular urban tissue. 

In the Byzantine empire, hereditary titles of nobility were unknown and the aristocracy, 
in both Constantinople and the provinces, was that of the economically powerful. 
There was no rigid class structure and no privileges or distinctions. The basis of society 
was formed by the family and kinship ties, though social development was very slow. 
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Medieval Greeks were distinguished by their individualism, but there were no individual 
human rights in today's sense. The few known organised social groups had a religious 
character. Imperial favour was of great importance in medieval society, as were 
relations with state officials or with powerful figures close to the palace. 

What has been said above about the economy and society in Middle Byzantine times, 
particularly in Greece, is relevant to the ‘output’ of architecture, and especially to the 
question of donors and the funding of the erection of churches. It was very common 
for a person or a family to seek social prestige and advertisement through the erection 
of a private church or the foundation of a monastery. We shall return to this subject. 
During the period under examination, the Church had undergone reorganisation and 
consisted of a comprehensive network of metropolitan, archiepiscopa! and episcopalian 
sees. New metropolitan sees were also created, such as those of Paronaxia (1083), 
Argos and Nauplion. A number of prelates from Constantinople or Asia Minor who 
became metropolitan bishops in Greek cities made a major impact through their 
wisdom and holiness, examples being loannes Kaloktenes of Thebes, Michael Cho- 

niates of Athens. Leo and Peter of Argos and Nikolaos of 
Methone. Monasticism. too, flourished in Greece, and was 
blessed with a number of important reformers, known 
from the monasteries they founded, or that were founded 
after their death by their admirers and pupils (Hosios 
Loukas, Clement, Meietios. Christodoulos, loannes Xenosj. 
Prelates, monastic communities and, more rarely, priests 
were to be found amongst the donors or founders of 
churches and monasteries. 

Unfortunately, it is scarcely possible to approach Byzantine 
architecture through the literary sources, which are few in 
number and provide information of very poor quality 
(invariably indirect) and not infrequently misleading. In any 
case, the sources refer mainly to churches in Constanti¬ 
nople and imperial foundations. The creators, architects 
and painters, are almost universally anonymous. 

Very few parish churches or churches of rural settlements 
the south. are known in Middle Byzantine Greece. Their architecture had no pretensions, and they 

consisted of very simple, functional rooms. In Athens, for example, excavation has 
revealed small, aisleless, poorly constructed churches (Hagios Thomas in Monasteraki 
and a church of unknown name in Eurysakiou Street, and also one in the settlement 
in Hadrian’s Library), which are presumed to have belonged to parishes. The collective 
will to erect a church of this category is almost nowhere attested and it has to be 
supposed that the poor inhabitants of the cities and settlements discharged their 
. religious duties in other churches, as they could 

The known cathedral churches are relatively large and follow the traditional type of the 
timber-roofed basilica (Serrai, Veroia, Kalambaka) (fig. 68). An exception is formed by 
the Panagia in the Castle of Rhodes, which is believed to have been the cathedral of 
that city. Episcopal churches were also carefully constructed, occasionally large, build¬ 
ings. Middle Byzantine examples include those at Tegea, Christianoi, Mesa Gonia on 
Santorine, near Stauri in Mani, Moglena, Leukas, Skopelos, and possibly Monemvasia 
(first phase of the Helkomenos). At the same time, private churches were built in the 
towns and the countryside by individuals or families and used for private services and 



68. Servia. Basilica. View from 
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burials, usually in the narthex. Some small churches, indeed appear to have had an 
exclusively funerary character. 

All these churches were of great importance to Middle Byzantine Greeks, since they 
provided a venue for the most important events of their life: baptism, engagement, 
marriage, funerals, and occasionally a burial place for members of the community and 
themselves. There is also evidence that churches were used as meeting places, where 
collective decisions were taken, and were also places of asylum for the persecuted 
However, in the period under examination, the finest ecclesiastical monuments from 
an architectural point of view were monastery katholika. Coenobitic monasticism 
flourished in the Balkans after Iconoclasm and at a favourable juncture, became an 
institution of great importance in medieval society. As we have already noted the 
foundation and endowment of a monastery by wealthy individuals, officials or the 
emperor, was considered a sign of great piety and a source of social status. This, 
combined with the exemption of monastery buildings from taxation, the privileges 
conceded to individual monasteries by the state, and the arrangements included by the 
founder himself in the monastery regulations 
[typika], encouraged many well-to-do men to 
found monasteries in which either they them¬ 
selves or members of their family embarked upon 
the monastic life. 

The katholikon stood at the centre of the monas¬ 
tery courtyard (fig. 69), conspicuous and im¬ 
posing. From a functional and typological point 
of view, it differed from other churches mainly in 
the addition of narthexes. Its external form, 
however, and the decoration of the facades, were 
the object of particular care. A very targe 
proportion of the elaborate Middle Byzantine 
churches of Greece belonged to monasteries. 

In closing the subject of founders and con¬ 
tributors to the erection of a church, 1 append, 
indicatively, the categories and numbers of 
donations known in southern Greece in the 12th century from inscriptions and written the monastery from the north 
documents. The boundaries between the categories are not completely clear, and there by and monk 

is a random element in the preservation of founder’s inscriptions, though the sample 1 

is still of value: 

a. Family foundations: 10. 

b. Monastic communities or individual monks: 7. 

c. Metropolitans and bishops: 9. 
d Officials and soldiers: 6. 

e. Imperial foundations or donations: 2. 

f. Contributions from a large number of anonymous Christians: 2. 

This last category is of great interest. It consists of two small churches dating from the 
late 12th century, both in the Mani. 

The main artistic centre of the Byzantine empire in the period under examination was 
Constantinople. With reference to the Byzantine architecture in modern Greece, we 
may note the direct, complete acceptance over a very wide area including Thrace. 
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Macedonia (in the fullest sense, including Mount Athos), and part of Thessaly of types 
and forms applied in the capital. Also the island of Chios, The influence of Con¬ 
stantin opolitan manners in southern Greece was indirect, though decisive: it is confined 
to a very few early monuments, the very ones that form the starting point for a 
‘school’ different from that of Constantinople. This contradiction is only superficial, as 
we shall see, and is explicable. The elaborate buildings that predominated in this area 
from the end of the 10th century to the late Frankish period, have distinctive features 
unknown in the Byzantine capital. Their large number and high quality make Greece a 
unique area in which to study Middle Byzantine architecture. 

Ideas drawn from churches in Constantinople can also be discerned in churches on 
Crete. On the other Greek islands, the evolution of the old manners was again slow 
and occasionally, as on Rhodes, certain ideas from monuments in Asia Minor were 
imitated It remains debatable how far what has been said (in the case of painting) about 
the influence of the monastic centres of the East can be extended to the study of 
architectural monuments. 

This distinction between the monuments of Constantinople and the 'Helladic school’ 
was first drawn by the French Byzantinist Gabriel Millet in the second decade of the 
20th century. Since then, many more churches, both in Greece and in the ‘School of 
Constantinople’ have become known to scholarship, while the monastery complex of 
Hosios Loukas in Phokis has been re-dated and its definitive importance for the 
development of Helladic architecture realised. The word ’school’ has prevailed despite 
the fact that architects were not, of course, trained: it was simply a case of a body of 
knowledge that passed from the craftsman to his apprentice in the traditional, empirical 
manner. 

Church building in Greece during the period under examination did not ignore the typo¬ 
logical, morphological and constructional achievements of the immediately preceding 
period but at the same time it evolved, or rather made a great stride forward, the 
starting point for which was formed by the two churches in the monastery of Hosios 
Loukas: the Panagia and the monastery katholikon. As we have seen, many features 
of these attest to their Constantinopolitan origins, but many others are new and 
completely original. The result, while unexpected, is measured technically excellent, 
elaborate, and rich in visual impressions. In terms of quality, it far surpasses the 
monuments contemporary with it in the Byzantine capital, insofar as these are known 
to us today. It is no cause for surprise, therefore, that it was successful, admired, and 
became the object of direct or indirect imitation by other churches in Greece for over 
two hundred years. 

The ‘Helladic school’, then, was self-sufficient, autonomous, and produced a large 
number of monuments. It could be said that for the first time since antiquity, Greeks of 
mainland Greece were once more in the vanguard of architecture in the general area of 
the East. The boundaries of this architecture included central Greece, the Peloponnese, 
part of Thessaly, and a number of islands, Euboea and Andros, Aigina and Salamis. Its 
influence can be detected in churches in Epiros and on some of the Ionian islands. 

A feature of the concept of ‘economy’ in the broad sense given to the term by Middle 
Byzantine Greeks, is that the native architectural manners known from the preceding 
period did not cease to be applied occasionally in poor, small monuments. As already 
noted, these local manners continued in use, mainly on the islands (Cyclades, Kythera, 
partly in Crete, Lesvos, Samos and the Ionian islands), and almost invariably in small- 
scale churches with limited economic means. 
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0 70 . Geroumana in Lakonia 
Pantanassa General view from 
the north-west. Cruciform church 
with five domes and narthex. 


The numerous church types found in Greece in the Middle Byzantine period were 
applied according to the size of the church and the economic capabilities of their 
founders. Three categories may be distinguished: types that were simply repetitions of 
the earlier tradition, types that were directly associated with the Byzantine capital, and, 
finally, new types, which were created in Greece at this time. 

The domed cross-in-square church, which was now predominant throughout the 
empire, not only fully satisfied liturgical needs but also gave expression to symbolic 
meanings and at the same time made it possible to develop the cycles of Orthodox 
iconography on the surfaces of the interior walls and vaults. Experts distinguish three 
variations of this type, while its archaic form, which is called Transitional' and which, 
as we have seen, was predominant in Greece during previous centuries, now dis¬ 
appeared completely, with the sole exception of the extremely conservative island of 
Kythera The first of these variations is new in mainland Greece. 

In fact, the composite tetrastyle domed cross-in-square church with a distinguished 
tripartite sanctuary (to which reference has already been made) belonged to the Con¬ 
stantinopolitan tradition. It was, and was to remain, the main variation in Macedonia 
























and Thrace (Panagia Chalkaion in Thessaloniki, church at Olynthos. katholikon of the 
Xenophontos Monastery. Hagios Ioannes Prodromos of the Iveron Monastery. Hagios 
Prokopios and others). It was also followed by the Panagia of the Monastery of Hosios 
Loukas, probably in the seventh decade of the 10th century, which served as the direct 
or indirect model for many other churches, such as Kapnikarea and the Gorgoepikoos 
in Athens, the katholika of Hosios Meletios and Zoodochos Pege at Dervenosalesi, and 
the churches in the Argolid (Areia, Chonika, Merbakas. the Koimesis at Argos). Another 
variation that was fairly widely disseminated in Greece was the distyle cross-in-square 
church in which the dome is supported through the mediation of arches on the masonry 
of the walls forming the tripartite sanctuary and only two columns (Omorphokklesia at 
Galatsi and katholikon of the Kynegos Monastery in the outskirts of Athens, Hagios 
Ioannes Theologos in Plaka, Athens, Metamorphosis of the Soter at Amphissa, Hagios 
Ioannes Eleimon at Ligourio, Hagioi lason and Sosipatros on Corfu, etc). 

As architectural compositions, the above monuments and many more of the same type 
attest to great progress compared with the cruciform churches of the ‘transitional* 
variation in previous periods. The space has already been relieved of the heavy internal 
walls, and the dome is carried on elegant marble columns. In the monasteries of Mount 
Athos, the semicircular niches at the ends of the transverse barrel vaults of the 
composite tetrastyle church now became generalised in the so-called Athonite type 
(Kyriakon of the skete of Vatopedi, etc). The use of four elegant cupolas to roof the 
corner bays of the cruciform church, a purely Constantinopolitan idea, is found in 
Thrace (katholikon of the Kosmosoteira Monastery) and also in southern Greece (Epi- 
skope at Tegea and Pantanassa at Geroumana, near Monemvasia) (fig. 70). 

Reference has already been made to cathedrals and episcopal churches in the archaic 
type of the three-aisled, timber-roofed basilica To this type belongs the first form of 
the Vlacherna in Elis, churches in Veroia and the church of the Ravdouchos at Karyes 
on Mount Athos. A number of small monuments better known for their wall-paintings 
or their historical significance followed the very simple type of the timber-roofed, 
simple hall (Doupiane at Kalambaka, Hagios Merkourios on Corfu), and others the 
vaulted hall (Omorphi Ekklesia on Aigina, Hagioi Theodoroi at Kaphiona in Mani, Epi- 
skope on Skopelos dating from 1078, little churches in Kastoria). Obsolete types 
survived in conservative Mani, such as the three-aisled ‘orientialising’ vaulted basilica 
at Kampinari, near Platsa (fig. 71). 

In small aisleless churches, the domes did not present any statics problems. Thus, 
certain tried and tested earlier types were commonly used for the katholika of small 
monasteries, and in private or cemetery churches. During the period under examination, 
we find triconch churches (Hagios Sozon at Skripou, Hagios Nikolaos at Platani, 
Achaia, three little churches on Salamis, chapels of katholika on Mount Athos, 
Palaiopanagia at Kantza in Attica, Hagios Nikolaos at Serrai), tetraconch churches 
(Hagios Georgios at Loukisia, little church at Platanidia in Magnesia, Chourmali and 
Fountoukli on Rhodes), free-cross types (Panagia Varamba in Attica, Hagioi Apostoloi 
at Kalamata, Hagia Photine at Thebes), simple domed halls, similar to those of the dark 
ages (Hagios Georgios Sklepios, Attica), and finally, ‘contracted cruciform’ churches in 
which an inscribed cross is formed in the ground plan through the forms of the interior 
walls, without recourse to free-standing supports (paralavria of the Monastery of 
Hosios Meletios, Hagios Georgios at Oinoe, Metamorphosis at Plataniti, Hagios Niko¬ 
laos at Chalidou in Attica, Hagios Panteleimon at Prosotsane). 
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The new types, especially those created in Greece, are of much greater importance. 
The type known to experts as ‘mainland octagon’ (a conventional name coined to 
distinguish them from similar ‘island’ churches) is found only in Greece, in relatively 
few examples of large, wealthy monastery churches. The model for all these is the 
katholikon of the Hosios Loukas Monastery, the erection of which is assigned to 
immediately after 1011 (fig. 67, 72). Churches of this type consist, in effect, of a large 
square space roofed by a dome, though one carried on eight arches through the 
mediation of eight small pendentives. Four of these arches are extended to the limits 
of the outer walls, giving the plan a cruciform shape, while the other four are the faces 
of squinches - conical vaults - that bridge the corners of the square. The sanctuary is 
tripartite and the bays either side of the arms of the cross are formed into side-chapels. 
In some cases there are galleries above these and the narthex. 

The attempts made to connect the katholikon of Hosios Loukas with other monuments 
of both the empire and the countries on its periphery have not born fruit. Certain 
structural features (such as the large cross-vaulted roofs and the exterior decorative 
niches) possibly attest to relations with the capital of the empire, but otherwise we are 
faced with lively originality. It is beyond question that, despite its complexity, this 
Byzantine monument, of unique importance for the ‘Helladic school’, is predominantly 
a harmonious, mature building and an original, highly successful creation by a great 
designer, whose name unfortunately has not survived To him should be attributed two 
more churches contemporary with Hosios Loukas. which have the same central idea 
of an octagonal support for the dome, but whose smaller scale led to some equally 
original, though different, solutions: the ruined church of a metochion of the monastery 
near Antikyra, and the little two-storey church that is now incorporated into the 
monastery campanile. 

The type of Hosios Loukas (fig. 72), with certain simplifications, was followed by a 
number of important Helladic churches: the katholikon of Daphni Monastery, the 
Soteira Lykodemou in Athens, Hagia Sophia at Monemvasia, the Episkope at Christianoi 
and Hagios Nikolaos at Kampia near Orchomenos. We shall return to these. 

The second type of church in which the dome is supported on an octagon has, again 
conventionally, been called the ‘island’ type, since virtually all the examples of it are 
confined to the islands of Chios and Cyprus (though recent research has demonstrated 
that the Cypriot examples form a separate group). The model for this type is Nea 
Moni on Chios. Here, too, the architect remains unknown, but at least we know that 
he came from Constantinople: an early document informs us that the emperor “is 
sending his supreme builder and architect [...] to build a church to the Mother of God". 
And indeed, all the formal and constructional features of the monument are known in 
the capital. As a type, however, it has a lively originality of composition: the nave, 
which has a square ground-plan, is covered by a disproportionately large dome 
supported on the arches of four shallow niches formed in the thickness of the walls, 
and four narrower niches at the comers. The church thus becomes octaconch at an 
elevated level. This is a bold solution in terms of statics, since the side thrusts of the 
large dome are absorbed only by the external walls. Both the tripartite sanctuary and 
the narthexes are supplementary features and remain in twilight in order to project the 
brilliantly lit unified space of the nave. The statement in the literary sources that the 
model for Nea Moni was in the Byzantine capital remains unclear, but it is believed 
that the monument indeed imitates a centralised octaconch building of Late Antiquity 
in Constantinople (fig. 73). 
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72. Hosios Loukas Monastery 
Katholikon. East facade. 


































































In any event, a number of elaborate churches were later built on Chios that follow the 
type of Nea Moni (Panagia Krina, Hagios Georgios in the village of Sykouses. Hagioi 
Apostoloi at Pyrgi and possibly the Hypapante at Strategato). Later, there are two 
more churches of the same type outside the island, at Chortiates near Thessaloniki and 
at Selymvria in Eastern Thrace. 

The unusual features of about a dozen churches of the period, each in some way 
unique, may be attributed to the aspirations of the master-craftsmen in matters of 
building types and interior space. The finest example is the Hagioi Apostoloi in the 
Athenian Agora, an original amalgam of a domed cross-in-square church and a tetra- 
conch church with a circular tracing. In Hagios Nikolaos at Larymna and Hagios 
Nikolaos of Pyle at Mikre Prespa, domed aisleless triconch churches have acquired a 
prothesis and diakonikon. The little church in the castle at Argos has an original roofing 
of barrel vaults , while in the Palaiopanagia at Manolada, a domed free-cross church is 
designed with a peristyle. 

The typological issues relating to Middle Byzantine church building acquire greater interest 
through the additions or modifications made later to a building to satisfy needs or make 
it more pleasant. We are dealing, that is. with a kind of dynamic design, to which not a 
few Byzantine churches owe their attraction. Exonarthexes (katholikon of Hosios Loukas, 
fig. 75), or porticoes (Kapnikarea, katholika of Hosios Meletios, Daphni, and the Theo¬ 
logian on Patinos), chapels (Kaisariane, Omorphokklesia at Galatsi) (fig. 74), and porches 
(Theologos at Ligourio) may be added to the west facade. The spacious narthexes, 
particularly of monastery churches, in which less important services were held, are called 
//fa/. The earliest example in Greece is that of the Panagia in the Monastery of Hosios 


Loukas. Litai that formed later additions include those of the katholika of the monasteries 



of Sagmatas, Varnakova, Porta Panagia, etc Finally, the 12th century also saw the first 
appearance of bell-towers (Omorphokklesia at Kastoria and possibly Nea Moni on Chios). 


73. Chios. Nea Moni. 
Katholikon. Partial view 
of the interior. 


a 74. Galatsi, near Athens. 
Omorphokklesia View o( 
the church and chapel from 
the south-east. 


As we embark on our examination of morphological issues relating to Middle 
Byzantine architecture, it should be stressed once more that the distinction between 
structural and formal elements is not clear in this case, and is made mainly for practical 
reasons. It has been convincingly demonstrated (G. Velenes) that even purely decor¬ 
ative elements on the facades of the churches under examination may derive from 
structural details. 

The answer to the question what links Middle Byzantine Greek with ancient Greek 
architecture is relatively simple: it is not so much the revival of ancient forms as the 
acceptance of certain values and the attempt to apply them creatively. 

An examination of the proportions between the ground-plan and the elevations of 
Middle Byzantine churches readily reveals that there is no tendency to excess, and that 
their proportions fall within the same limits as in ancient times. The same may be said 
of the volumes that articulate the exterior of the churches. It is also true of the interior 
space, in which there is normally a hierarchy organised by axes, with no element given 
too great prominence, not even the dominating dome. The monuments of the ‘Helladic 
school’ in particular are characterised by the purity of their forms, the geometric clarity 
of their outlines, and the rational externalisation of the internal structure through the 
volumes. The marble-work, in particular, that adorns the finest of these monuments, 
as in antiquity, reveals not only a sense of good taste, but also an appreciation of the 
value of the materials and the human toil invested in their construction. 

Study of the Middle Byzantine architecture of Greece suggests that down to the middle 
of the 12th century at least there was a continuous development of architectural forms 
based on improvements in stone-carving and decorative sculpture. Both these features 
and the fact that the decorative sculptures revive motifs of ancient times suggest that 
we here have the maturing of a latent classicism, which was not so evident in the 
capital or the area of its influence. The natural environment, unchanged since ancient 
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^ 75. Hostos Loukas Monastery, 
Katholikon. Exon art hex, now 
demolished (lithograph from the 
AHgemeine Bauieitung for 1853). 
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times (landscape, vegetation, climate), and the ubiquitous remains of the buildings of 
antiquity, undoubtedly played a role in this. 

There is a great wealth of architectural members sculpted in white marble, beginning 
as early as the Panagia at Hosios Loukas, with a wide variety of motifs, styles and 
techniques (fig. 77). Repetitions are also to be found, and a folk-art spirit in areas such 
as Mani. The sculpted members in question are column capitals, string courses, door 
frames, mullions at two- or three-light windows (fig. 76), templa, pulpits, bishop’s 
thrones, altars, etc. At the same time, ancient marble members were reused, either as 
they were found or after some reworking, often, indeed, with an artistic intent to give 
prominence to them, rather than use them simply as building material. An extreme 
example of this approach is the little church of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos in Athens 
(fig. 78. 79). 

What sets the churches of Greece apart in the Middle Byzantine period is the attention 
drawn to the facades by the artful use of carved stone and brick. Cloisonne masonry 
became predominant, in which finely dressed blocks of poros are enclosed by narrow 
bricks, to form horizontal courses (fig. 82, 83). Openings are normally surmounted by 
arches formed of narrow bricks and supplementary marble members. Dentil courses of 
bricks organise the wall surfaces, and dentil cornices crown them. Decorative brickwork 
(such as simple letters and cut bricks) or specially designed brick elements, or even 
shallow bowls, adorn the walls, sometimes placed in isolation amongst the dressed 
stones and sometimes set in continuous horizontal friezes. The use of squared stone 
blocks (whether taken from ancient buildings or not) placed at the corners or set at 
intervals in the lower parts of the walls, lend them an impression of stability and a 
certain monumental air. 

Distinctive formal features of the ‘Helladic school' that are either not found or rare in 
Constantinople and northern Greece, include eight-sided slender domes, sanctuary 
apses with three-sided exteriors (fig. 72, 85), and the covering of narthexes by 
intersecting barrel vaults, which are expressed externally through a corresponding 
arrangement of their roofs. The continuous improvement of stone-carving led in the 
12th century on the one hand to masonry made entirely of dressed stone blocks, 
excellently jointed (Hagios Nikolaos at Kampia in Boeotia, Omorphi Ekklesia on 
Aigina) and on the other to composite structural features (dome of the katholikon at 
Areia near Nauplion, windows of the Eleousa at Souvala in Lokris). 

In Macedonia, Thrace and partly also in Thessaly, there was less building activity than 
in southern Greece. Here, the architectural forms and decoration of the models of 
Constantinople were assimilated directly. One might speak of a more conservative 
spirit, for the majority of the formal elements are merely repeated. The masonry, of 
partly dressed stones, an abundance of plaster and horizontal zones of bricks, is the 
traditional style used with varying quality in almost all monuments for centuries. In the 
‘School of Constantinople’ more frequent use was made of sanctuary apses with poly¬ 
gonal exteriors, polygonal domes (katholika on Mount Athos, Nea Moni on Chios, and 
the Kosmosoteira), large complex windows that reached down to the ground (north 
chapels of the katholika of the Great Lavra and Vatopedi, Metamorphosis at Chortiates, 
Koimesis at Aiane), and above all the blind arcading that articulated the external 
surfaces of the walls to correspond with the interna! arrangement of the vaulting. A 
kind of masonry unknown in southern Greece is ‘concealed brick’ masonry, in which 
the exterior consists entirely of bricks laid in horizontal courses with wide joints 
between them. Decoration of thin bricks is not unknown here, too, particularly in the 
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^ 80. Athens. Kapnikarca, Detail 
of the decorative pseudo-kufic 
brickwork. 


9 81. Kampia. Hagios Nikolaos, 
Two-!ight opening in the crypt, 
with decorative brickwork. 


1 82. Vlachema in Elis (near 
Kyllene). Detail of the masonr 


n 83, Hosios Loukas Monastery, 
Panagia. Detail of the cloisonne 
masonry and pseudo-kufic 
decorative brickwork. 


& 84, Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Katholikon. Detail of the 
masonry, with large ancient 
blocks of stone and bricks. 


Q 85. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia. The sanctuary apses 
from the north-east. 
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tympana of arches (Nea Moni on Chios). On Mount Athos, the walls are often entirely 
covered with plaster and/or imitation squared stones or bricks, with incisions in the 
mortar filling the joints or in the plaster. Other examples are to be found at Roukani 
on Crete, Metamorphosis at Chortiates, and possibly Nea Moni on Chios. 

In northern Greece, marble decoration is of considerable importance to the final 
appearance of the monuments. Columns (Panagia Chalkaion, katholika on Mount 
Athos, Kosmosoteira), doorways, window mullions and particularly templa (Protaton, 
katholika of Vatopedi and Xenophontos) make the areas of the church functional and 
at the same time decorate them. 

In Greece during the period under examination, local materials were exploited and wide 
use was made of spolia. Everywhere, apart from Mani, the white marble comes from 
ancient architectural members. The transportation of expensive materials, especially 
coloured marble, is attested by literary sources in the case of Nea Moni on Chios and 
can be detected in the katholika of Hosios Loukas and Daphni. 

As regards the technology of vaulting in southern Greece, a preference was shown for 
stone structures, using temporary timber centering and dressed poros, particularly on 
the faces of barrel vaults and in arches - that is, at points where greater strength was 
required. In northern Greece, vaults were built of much lighter bricks, using ancestral 
methods. In both cases, the master craftsmen were aware of the importance of linear 
elements capable of absorbing the side thrusts of the vaults, and used exposed wooden 
tie-beams at the springing of the main arches (exactly above the column capitals in 
cruciform churches) and concealed ones in the thickness of the walls. In Mani, in par¬ 
ticular. cases are known in which the tie-beams are of marble, indeed with relief decor¬ 
ation, and long, roughly dressed stones called makronia are incorporated in the walls. 
The use of concealed timber framework is general in Middle Byzantine masonry, which 
has great strength, due mainly to the good composition of the lime-plaster used in it. 
In the ‘School of Constantinople* the walls above the exterior blind arches are non¬ 
bearing walls, which can thus be made thinner and lighten the entire structure, whereas 
in southern Greece, the walls acquire stability from the weight of the large stone blocks 
taken from ancient buildings and incorporated into them {katholikon of Hosios Loukas, 
fig. 84). 

Extensive reference has already been made to the steady progress made by stone¬ 
carving in Greece, which permitted precision in construction and improved design of 
individual built forms. In marble-carving, in addition to the various ways of working 
the surface, the champleve technique is known in Greece from an early date, used in 
combination with coloured resin paste (ceromastiche) (Panagia and katholikon of 
Hosios Loukas) (fig. 93). Greek marble-workers also revealed their skill in laying luxury 
floors, using both large slabs and opus sectile - that is, geometric patterns made up of 
large numbers of small marble slabs. The names of a few marble-carvers of the period 
are known to us: Niketas, Galenos, and Andreas Anagnostes. 

The techniques used in the Middle Byzantine period include stucco structures in fixed 
window panes (Samarina, Panagia Chalkaion, Pantanassa at Geroumana) and in 
elaborate open-work string-courses (dome of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas). They 
also include wood-carvings, an outstanding example of which is provided by the two- 
leaf door today in second use in the katholikon of the Olympiotissa at Elasson. 
Luxury marble revetment and mosaics are to be found in only four Middle Byzantine 
monuments in Greece: the katholika of Hosios Loukas, Daphni and Nea Moni on 










Chios, and the cathedral at Serrai. There is a striking similarity between these medieval 
marble features and those of the ancient world: at the bottom runs a toichobate with 
mouldings, above which large slabs have the appearance and proportions of ancient 
orthostats, while higher still, a narrow marble band imitates ancient parpen blocks. 
There is no way of knowing, however, whether this represents a local revival of these 
old forms, or their survival by way of wealthy churches in Constantinople, where the 
ancient tradition was never entirely severed. 

Repeated references have been made so far to the two churches of Hosios Loukas and 
to their originality and pioneering role in the architecture of Middle Byzantine Greece. 
The monastery was obviously an important shrine of pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, 
the pride and joy of the inhabitants of central Greece after its revival in the 16th 
century, and an object of admiration to foreign travellers in early modern times. It was 
not an imperial foundation, however, as one might suppose in view of the huge 
amounts of money invested in it, but was founded by the strategos of Greece and local 
donors, the most important of whom was the abbot Philotheos. who exhumed the 
bones of Hosios Loukas and built the katholikon in the year 1011 (fig. 72, 75, 94). The 
church of the Panagia that preceded it by about forty years was the earlier katholikon 
(fig. 86, 88). An extensive complex of monastery buildings (fig. 86), the majority of 
which have fallen into ruins or have been destroyed, surrounds the two churches. The 
monastery owned land and metochia (including some notable churches) on Euboea, at 
nearby Antikyra, and elsewhere. 




« 86. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
General view of the monastery 
from the south, with the 
katholikon dominating the right 
of the picture* The restored 
refectory can also be seen. The 
bell-tower was built in 1888 on 
the ruins of a small Byzantine 
chapel. 
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88. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia Partial view from the 
south-east. 


87 , Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia East facade 


4 89. Hosios Loukas Monastery, 
Panagia One of the four capitals 
in the nave, 

*90. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia One of the capitals 
in the nave 

91. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia Three-light window 
in the sanctuary apse. Detail, 

% 92, Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia Upper part of the 12th 
century proskynetarson. 

d>93. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Panagia Dome. 
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The precise date at which the Panagia was built is not known, nor is it clear whether 
it should be identified with Hagia Barbara, the construction of which commenced with 
the aid of the strategos of Greece. Krenites, while Hosios Loukas was still alive (?). It 
is in any event earlier than the katholikon and was probably erected between 961 and 




995. It is today in an excellent state of preservation. The proportions of the church are 
generally tall, and it is characterised by very precise construction and by the un¬ 
precedented appearance of new elements, like the perfect cloisonne masonry, the 
decorative brickwork, the dentil courses that enliven the facades, the large gabled apse 
that gives external expression to the transept of the nave (fig. 87), and the spacious 
arcaded Me A luxury floor of large slabs and opus sectiie adorns the interior. The 
sculptural decoration in white marble is of a luxury unique in Greece and exhibits a 
stylistic maturity and variety of motifs, many of which revive ancient Greek themes 
(such as the palmettes, the Corinthian columns of the templon, and the lion’s-head 
water-spouts on the dome), while others are clearly Islamic; 
calligraphic Arabic letters (cufic) and complicated floral motifs. 
Islamic motifs were completely unknown in earlier Byzantine 
architecture, but this did not prevent their wide dissemination 
in churches of the ‘Helladic school’ a little later, principally in 
the 11th century. The elegant dome of the Panagia (fig. 77, 93), 
which is eight-sided and has slender colonettes at the corners 
and arched marble cornices crowning the sides, formed the 
model for dozens more domes of ’Athenian type’ in Helladic 
churches. It should be noted that pride of place amongst the 
decorative brickwork of the walls again goes to cufic-Arabic 
letters, used either in isolation or in a row, in the form of a 
horizontal frieze (fig. 83). On the origins, or rather the reasons 
for the use of Islamic ornamentation in the churches of Hosios 
Loukas, all we can do is make vague conjectures. Finally, it may 
be noted that no spolia were used in the church of the Panagia, 
except in the Me. The four Corinthianising capitals of the nave, 
which are free renderings of ancient models, exhibit a lively 
originality as architectural forms (fig. 89, 90). 

It is difficult to account for this creativity and boldness, which 
are unusual in medieval architecture. Certainly, the strategos 
Krenites and some of the abbots held offices in or were connected with the capital of 
the empire, but the environment was, generally speaking, provincial, that is, con¬ 
servative. The impressive leap forward in architecture can therefore only be explained 
as the product of the intentions and aspirations of a genuinely creative architect, who 
was given the financial means and the capability to summon craftsmen from far beyond 
Phokis. The same is also true of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas, built almost two 
generations later. 

In terms of its volume, proportions and general style, the katholikon stands in contrast 
with the nearby church of the Panagia, in a relationship that might be compared with 
that between the Parthenon and the Erechtheion on the Athenian Acropolis. In fact, 
the katholikon is heavy, extensive, complex and monumental, faithful to its type and 
to the rough ancient material incorporated into its substructure and lower parts. At the 
same time, however, it is harmonious, excellently constructed, and of a completely 
novel architectural type, as we have seen (fig. 94-99). It is no coincidence that some 


•i, 94. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
Katholikon. The south arm o( 
the aoss. 

95. Hosios Loukas Monastery. 
The two churches of the 
monastery from the east. 
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of the 18th-century travellers regarded it as the second Byzantine monument after 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. The mosaics and coloured revetment covering the 
walls and vaults certainly contribute to the charm of the monument, but the impression 
created by the interior space with its large dome and the gradations of natural light is 
unique, and really does recall the great church of Justinian (fig. 67). Here, too, there 
are ideas that attest to artistic aspirations, such as the huge complex window on the 
main axis of the south side, the very rich sculptural decoration, the juxtaposition of 
clear geometric shapes with wall surfaces of a highly picturesque irregularity, and the 
tribela with their slender columns defining spatial units in the interior. There are also 


-g 96* Hosios Loukas Monastery, 
Katholikon. Detail of the 
sanctuary apse. 



new solutions to functional problems, such as the spacious galleries, possibly intended 
for the many pilgrims, which end in parakyptika either side of the sanctuary, and also 
the accesses to the tomb of Hosios Loukas. The sloping ground created a need for a 
vaulted substructure, some parts of which were sealed, while the central section, which 
had a cruciform ground-plan and is covered by large cross-vaults, is formed into a 
burial crypt (fig. 97), in which survive notable wall-paintings and the marble sarcophagi 
of the first abbots of the monastery. The side-chapels are adorned with wall-paintings. 
In the church of the Hagioi Apostoloi (formerly known as the church of the Solakes 
family) in the ancient Agora in Athens can be seen the direct imitation of the formal 
innovations in the Panagia: the abundance of cufic brickwork, the successive dentil 
courses, the elegant dome with two-light windows, and the excellent construction. 

^ Typologically, it is a un/cum, as we have seen, which brings the monument even closer 

to the aspirations of the architects of Hosios Loukas. The Hagioi Apostoloi suffered a 
damaging intervention (1877) but was restored in 1959 by the architect John Travlos 
(fig. 100, 101). 

Another monument of the ‘Helladic school’ is the church of Saints lason and Sosi- 
patros on distant Corfu, which has formal elements related to those of the previous 
monuments (fig. 102). The founder of the church was an ordinary priest called Ste¬ 
phanos. Also early buildings worthy of note are also to be found in the Peloponnese, 
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#97. Hosios Loukas Monastery, 
Katholikon, The crypt looking east. 
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*98, Hosios Loukas Monastery, 
Katholikon. Interior- Wall-pain ted 
decoration of the side chapels, 

j99. Hosios Loukas Monastery, 
Katholikon, Interior. Wall-painted 
decoration of the side chapels. 


^ 100. Athens. Hagioi Apostoioi 
in the Agora. Masonry with 
brickwork pseudo-kufic 
ornaments. 

j 10 L Athens, Hagioi Apostoioi 
in the Agora General view from 
the south-west. 
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108. Chios. Nea Moni. 
Katholikon. View from the north¬ 
west. 

e 109. Chios. Nea Morri. Aerial 
photograph of the monastery and 
the surrounding countryside. 


such as the Episkope at Tegea (Byzantine Amyklion), now unhappily deformed by 
infelicitous restoration work (1884-1888), and Hagios Georgios at Skala in Lakonia 
(fig. 104). The Episkope is the latest example of the archaic ‘transitional’ type, though 
it also has a Constantinopolitan feature in the small cupolas above the corner bays. 

It is no easy task to place the Byzantine churches of Greece in chronological order, 
since very few are dated with the certainty provided by inscriptions or external 
evidence, while their classification on stylistic grounds (based on those that are accur¬ 
ately dated) is only approximate. However, although it is true that a historical inter¬ 
pretation of a given monument presupposes knowledge of the time at which it was 
built, all that is required for a general knowledge of architecture in Greece between 
1000 and 1205, is the approximate date generally accepted by scholars for the most 
important monuments. The examination that follows is accordingly by geographical 
area, starting in northern Greece, and citing dates where these are known. 

The partially restored church of the Panagia Chalkaion rises in the centre 
of Thessaloniki (fig. 103). According to the inscription, it was built in 1028 
by Christophoros, pro/ospafhar/os and katepano (a military official) and 
his family “[...] for redemption and remission of their sins”. The Panagia 
follows the Constantinopolitan version of the cruciform domed church 
and has a two-storey narthex with two cupolas. Its construction of brick 
facilitated the modelling of the surface with blind arches and other formal 
elements associated with the Byzantine capital. Notable wall-paintings 
and sculptures are preserved in the interior of the Panagia Chalkaion. A 
church similar in all respects was found in ruins during an excavation at 
Olynthos in Chalkidike. 

Three large basilicas that were the cathedral churches of towns in Mace¬ 
donia have already been noted At Veroia, two columns and two pillars 
divide the aisles, and Early Christian models are recalled by the large 
sanctuary apse (fig. 105) and the emphasis on the transept. The church 
was built at the end of the 11th century and has some fine wall-paintings 
dating from the 12th and 13th. The south aisle and the original roof have 
been destroyed ft may be noted that a large number of churches is 
preserved in Veroia, though most of them have a very simple archi¬ 
tectural form and belong mainly to later periods. 

The cathedral of Serrai (Hagioi Theodoroi) stands on the main avenue of 
the medieval town (fig. 106). It is partially restored. The upper galleries and the 
elevated clerestory found in Early Christian churches are preserved the 6ema is 
covered by a barrel vault and the parabemata by cupolas. The importance of the 
monument in the Middle Byzantine period is attested by the sculptures (templon, 
bishop’s throne, sarcophagi, sculpted icons) and the mosaic in the sanctuary apse, part 
of which is preserved. Other mosaics formerly adorned the west wall. An ekphrasis - 
that is, a description — of the church was written in the early 14th century by 
Theodoros Pediasimos, a local man of letters. From this it emerges that the ruins of 
an Early Christian basilica, the peristyle courtyard of which was also still preserved, 
were incorporated into the building in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Church-building on Mount Athos has not been adequately studied, despite its great im¬ 
portance. Quite apart from this, however, the period under examination here is not re¬ 
presented by many monuments: the most important of the katholika of the 11th and 
12th centuries, such as those of the Xenophontos, Koutloumousiou and Xeropotamou 
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*110. Chios. Panagia Sikelia. South side 
of the church. 


0 111. Chios. Panagia Sikelia. Detail of 
external arcading. 
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112. Chios. Panagia Krina. View from 
the south-east. 




Monasteries, were later demolished to be replaced by larger, Post-Byzantine churches. 
Unfortunately, a number of relatively targe churches are preserved in ruins, or have 
been radically remodelled such as Hagios Prokopios, which has already been men¬ 
tioned the monastery of Voroskopou, that became known as a result of the excavation 
of its remains, and the katholikon of the Zygos Monastery in Ouranoupolis. The 
persistent application of Constantin opolitan manners, with blind arches on the facades, 
is to be seen not only in large monuments, but also in simple three-aisled basilicas 
(such as the church of Ravdouchos) and even in aisleless timber-roofed churches (such 
as the cell of the Archangeloi Phalakrou). Greater architectural interest attaches to the 
side-chapels annexed to three old katholika of the 10th century - those of the Great 
Lavra, Vatopedi and Iveron. The second phase of the Protaton at Karyes is also dated 
to the period under examination, though later modifications to the building make its 
reconstruction difficult. 

The katholikon of the monastery of the Panagia Kosmosoteira was built in the middle 
of the 12th century in the modern village of Pherrai (fig. 107) on the river Euros, at 
the extremity of Greece. The founder of the monastery was the sebastokrator Isaac 
Comnenos, the third son of the emperor Alexios I, who endowed the monastery with 
an income and wrote its typikon , a document of great interest from many points of 
view. The katholikon of the Kosmosoteira, which is in a fairly good state of 

. preservation, is a domed cross-in-square church of the distyle variety, not common in 

113. Chios. Pyrgi. Hagioi r 

Apostoloi. View from the east. the Byzantine capital. It has relatively low proportions, cupolas above the corner bays, 

oii4 Chios Hagton Galas a P°*!/S ona * sanctuary apse and dome, large windows, and lead sheet providing 

Panagia View from the south. exterior cover for the vaulting. The marble for the church was brought from Con- 










































|115. Kastoria Koumbdidike. 
West facade. 
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0 116. Kastoria Koumbelidlka 
General view from the south-west. 
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stantinople, and fine 12th-century wall-paintings adorn the interior. The Kosmosoteira 
is thus a typical monument of the ‘School of Constantinople' in Greece. 


The same might be said of Nea Moni on Chios (fig. 109). The history of the funding 
of the monastery by the two Porphyrogennete, Zoe and Theodora, and by Constantine 
IX Monomachos, is well known, and it is therefore certain that the architecture and 
mosaics of the katholikon are representative of the art of the Byzantine capital at the 
end of the period of the Macedonian dynasty. The lively typological originality of the 
katholikon of Nea Moni, to which reference has already been made, also extends to its 
architectural forms: slender double marble colonettes seemed to support the eight 
arches bearing the dome - a nine-sided structure with large windows and concave 
segments in the hemisphere. The arches of the niches in the lower zone are elliptical 
and have marble voussoirs in alternating colours. The interior of the katholikon would 
have made a striking impression when the luxurious marble floors, all the marble 
revetment and the gold mosaics on the enormous dome still survived. Today, the ka¬ 



tholikon of Nea Moni is preserved in moderate condition after major restoration work 

on it was carried out about 1890 to repair the damage 
caused by a strong earthquake (fig. 108). This work in¬ 
cluded a modern twelve-sided dome and bulky marble 
pilasters in place of the double colonettes at the corners, 
which had collapsed. 

The smaller copies on Chios of the katholikon of Nea Moni 
are interesting, charming churches. The best preserved are 
the Panagia Krina (fig. 112) near Sklavia (a work of the late 
12th century, with known founders, three layers of wall- 
paintings and a superb external aspect created by the 
natural polychromy and the wealth of forms), and the 
Hagioi Apostoloi in the medieval settlement of Pyrgi (fig. 
113), an elaborate monument that is difficult to date. 
Another copy, which in 1518 formed the core of the 
settlement named after it (Hagios Georgios Sykouses) is 
now distorted by earlier (18th century) and more recent 
interventions. The formal features of the ‘School of Con¬ 
stantinople’, blind arcading on the fapades, curved 
pediments and zones of bricks in the masonry, are followed not only by the above 
octagonal churches on Chios but also by smaller churches dating from the Byzantine 
period on the island, such as the Panagia Sikelia (fig. 110, 111), the Panagia at Agre- 
lopos, the Soteira near the village of Kalamote, and the Panagia at the village of 
Hagion Galas (fig. 114). 


117. Athens. Soteira 
Lykodcmou (now known as the 
Russian Church). South side. 

© 118. Arta. Hagios Nikotaos 
at Rodia General view from 
the east. 


Returning to Macedonia, we may note other interesting churches of this same period, 
two at Kastoria — the Koumbelidike (fig. 115,116) and the Mauriotissa — the Koimesis 
of the Theotokos at Aiane and the Metamorphosis at Chortiates near Thessaloniki. 
Further south, in Epiros, the Middle Byzantine churches are relatively few in number. 
Two worth mentioning in the area of Arta are Hagios Nikolaos at Rodia (fig. 118), an 
excellently preserved building with notable sculptures, and the Panagia Drakou at 
Ampelia The ecclesiastical monuments of Thessaly are equally few. The cathedral at 
Kalambaka, a large timber-roofed basilica dating from the 12th century, is the result 
of a remodelling of an Early Christian basilica of the same type. The sanctuary is 
dominated by a tetrastyle ciborium over the altar, and the main area by a marble pulpit 
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| 119. Athens. Hagioi Theodoras. 
South side. 

n 120. Athens, Hagioi TheodoroL 
Dome and later bell-tower from 
above 

^ 121. Athens. Hagioi Theodoroi. 
Detail. Founder's inscription and 
decorative ceramic tiles. 





with two staircases, which have also survived from that period though repaired in 
1669. The cathedral is adorned by fine wall-paintings of the 12th century and others 
dating from the period of Ottoman rule* The Hagia Triada at Nees of Sourpe in 
Magnesia, now in ruins, is in the type of the distyle cruciform domed church and has 
structural details that attest to the penetration of Thessaly by Helladic manners. In 
contrast, the small barrel-vaulted basilica of the Panagia Vilika has formal elements 
of the 'School of Constantinople whose influence probably reached here by way of 
Thessaloniki. 

We have already noted that the closest monument to the Panagia at Hosios Loukas is 
in Athens. It is the church of the Hagioi Apostoloi in the ancient Agora. The most 
faithful copy of the katholikon, too, which preserves the unusual feature of the galleries, 
is again in Athens: the Soteira Lykodemou (fig. 117). The artistic current that began 
at Hosios Loukas appears to have met with a strong response here, in favourable 
circumstances. 

In the case of Middle Byzantine Athens we have more evidence than for other cities. 
Protected by its Late Roman fortification wall, the town was extended by the addition 
of new neighbourhoods outside it, mainly in the 12th century* The extensive ancient 
enceinte now had no value for defensive purposes, but is mentioned as a boundary, 
and several buildings of ancient times were preserved in good condition and served as 
reference points. A disproportionately large number of churches were built at this time, 
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9 122* Athens. Kapnikarea. 
Facade, 

£ 123. Athens. Hagios Nikolaas 
Rangavas, The north sick of the 
church. 


* 124. Athens, Panagia 
Gorgoepikoos (Little Cathedral). 
South sick. 

^125. Athens, Panagia 
Gorgoepikoos (Little Cathedral}. 
Sanctuary apse 
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several of which are preserved in good condition, though we do not know whether 
they belonged to monasteries or were private foundations. 

The Soteira Lykodemou, now known as the Russian church, is the largest Byzantine 
church in Athens. A radical repair after the Greek War of independence deprived it of 
its archaeological value, but its internal harmonious space survives, as does the decora¬ 
tive brickwork with cufic lettering, cloisonn6 masonry, and some traces of the wall- 
paintings of the interior. Features of the earlier tradition, with regard both to the type 
and to the architectural details, are preserved in the church of the Hagioi Theodoroi 
(fig. 119. 120, 121), probably built in the year 1049, and founded by Nikoiaos Kalo- 
malos. who held the office of spatharocandidatos. It has side windows in the semihexa¬ 
gon al sanctuary apse and a frieze of ceramic tiles on the facade with relief decoration 
of cufic lettering. The eight-sided dome with colonettes at the angles and marbie arched 
cornices is of the so-called ‘Athenian type (fig. 120, 121). Similar domes with 
cloisonne masonry, decorative brickwork and elaborate architectural members carved 
in white marble are to be found in the known Middle Byzantine monuments in the 
centre of Athens and in Plaka: Kapnikarea (fig. 80, 122), the Hagioi Asomatoi in 
Theseion, the Metamorphosis, Hagios loannes the Theologian, Hagios Nikoiaos Ranga- 
vas (fig. 123), and also the Soteira in Kydathenaion Street and Hagia Aikaterine, both 
distorted by the last century. All of these follow the type of the domed cross-in-square 
church. Athenian churches that have been destroyed but are known to a greater or 
lesser degree, include the Asomatoi ‘sta skalia' (fig. 127) and the Megale Panagia in 
Hadrian's Library (on the facade and in the open interior space respectively), and the 
Taxiarchai, Soteira and Prophetes Elias near the Roman Forum (fig. 126). 

In Athens, there is a church unique in Byzantine architecture for its originality: the 
Panagia Gorgoepikoos (also known as the little Cathedral and as Hagios Eleutherios), 
built at the end of the 12th century (fig. 124, 125). It is a fairly small monument, 
preserved in excellent condition and of a fairly common type: a complex cross-in¬ 
square with a dome and a narthex. However, it is constructed entirely of architectural 
members in second use, and in such a way as to show off an unprecedented picturesque 
composition, the individual parts of which have a discreet sculptural quality. The 
anonymous master-craftsman made use of ancient Greek, Roman, Early Christian and 
Byzantine members, with bulky stone blocks in the lower courses and reliefs of all 
kinds at higher levels. His classicising intent can be detected in the emphasis placed on 
the horizontal and on the high crepis on which the church stands, and also in the use 
of members in places that correspond with their original locations, and the learned 
incorporation of supplementary new members of the same kind. An open-air sculpture 
museum, a synthesis of heteroclite elements sharing a common element in the white 
marble, or the naive imitation of an ‘ancient’ building by a nostalgic admirer of the 
grandeur of Classical Athens (such as the learned metropolitan Michael Choniates), the 
Gorgoepikoos expresses in its own way the historical charge of the city environment, 
while retaining its Byzantine character. 

The importance of Athens to Byzantine art and architecture is increased by a number 
of monastery katholika in the surrounding area The monastery of Kaisariane stands on 
the slopes of Mount Hymettos in a superbly conserved natural environment (fig. 128, 
129). The elegant katholikon rises amongst the well-preserved monastery buildings and 
summarises all the features of the mature phase of the ‘Helladic school’ in the 12th 
century. Its sculptures are of excellent quality, though the wall-paintings belong to the 
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« 126. Athens Prophetes Elias 
and Taxiarchai in the Roman 
Forum, by Th. Du Moncd. 

<x 127. Athens. Hagioi Asomatoi 
‘sta skalia’ by K.W, Von Heideck 
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Ottoman period The katholikon of Hagios loannes Kynegos. also on Hymettos, was 
built just before the capture of the town by the Franksfearly 13th century). At Galatsi 
there is the Omorphokklesia of Hagios Georgios. with its wonderful proportions, its 
construction and its valuable wall-paintings (fig- 74. 130). 

In the case of Daphni Monastery, built on a strategic site at the west entrance to the 
Attic basin, not only the katholikon is preserved (fig. 131, 132, 133), but also the 
fortified enclosure and remains of the monastery buildings. It is difficult to believe that 
there is no literary evidence for a foundation of this size and wealth. It was undoubtedly 
erected during the advanced 11th century and 
was at the height of its prosperity down to the 
Frankish conquest. The katholikon belongs to the 
well-known Helladic type of octagon churches 
with no galleries but with a narthex and a two- 
storey portico added a little later at the west end. 

From the point of view of its morphology and 
construction manners, it might also be regarded 
as a representative example of the Helladic 
school’, with the large three-light windows in 
the side bays, the friezes of maeander pattern 
in delicate bricks, the use of dentil courses to 
organise the exterior facades, and the Roman 
marble Ionic-style columns in second use in the 
west portico. The wealth of the monastery is 
attested by the fact that the interior of the katho¬ 
likon had the same layout as famous buildings in 
the Byzantine capital, with marble revetment in 
the lower zone and mosaics in the arches and 
vaults. The marble revetment has now been 
destroyed, but the mosaics are preserved and are 
recognisably masterpieces of the classicising spirit 
of the late 11th century. It may be noted that the 
pointed arches in the west portico belong to the Frankish period, when Daphni had 
been ceded to western Cistercian monks, and the wall-paintings in the prothesis to the 
18th century. Few of the lavish sculptures of the katholikon are preserved in their 
original position. 

In contrast with Athens, Thebes, despite being richer and the capital of Hellas, has 
almost no surviving monuments from its Middle Byzantine past. Excavations have 
established that the town, which was earlier confined to the hill of the Kadmeia, 
extended in the 11th and particularly in the 12th century to the surrounding hills, and 
that there was an important textile industry, the remains of whose facilities are pre¬ 
served. Numerous sculptures in the town museum or incorporated into the early 
modern church of Hagios Demetrios confirm that there was significant church-building 
here, too. In Thebes, one can now see the restored katholikon of the monastery of 
Hagia Photine (small, free-cross type) and a number of sculptures in situ in the 
reconstructed church of Hagios Nikolaos. 

Some very notable Middle Byzantine monuments are preserved in the wider area of 
Boeotia and Phokis. Hosios Meletios and those who followed him "in order to attain 
the greater resurrection” built not only the main monastery, but also at least twenty- 
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#130. Galatsi near Athens. a 131. Daphni Monastery. 

Omorphokklesia General Katholikon. View from 

view from the north-east. the north-east. 

q 132. Daphni Monastery. 
Katholikon. East facade. 

0 133* Daphni Monastery. 
Katholikon. Interior. Dome 
and four squinchea 
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0 134. Hosios Meletios Monastery 
on Mount Kithairon, Katholikoa 
View from the south-east. 

135* Hosios Meletios Monastery 
on Mount Kithairon. Detail 
of west portico. Ceramic 
ornamentation of dentil courses. 
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four paralavria - that is. small monasteries on Kithairon. or Mount Myoupolis as it was 
then called The buildings of the main monastery are preserved in good condition, with 
the katholikon in the middle (fig. 134, 135), in the familiar type of the complex tetrastyle 
domed cruciform church, with a iite supported on columns, a domed side chapel on 
the south side, and an open portico on the front. The dynamic development of these 
annexes to the katholikon covers the entire 12th century. The katholikon itself is adorned 
with many sculptures of outstanding art, with marble paving and Post-Byzantine wall- 
paintings of fine art. The tomb of the Saint, “unrivalled in his ascetic virtue”, is preserved 
in a niche in the north wall of the lite. A related monument, in architectural terms, was 
the katholikon of the monastery of the Zoodochos Pege, now ruined, near Pyle, 
formerly called Dervenosalesi, on the border between Attica and Boeotia (fig. 138). 
Hagios Nikolaos at Kampia (fig. 136. 137) and the Eleousa at Souvala, on the slopes 
of Parnassos near ancient Lilaia, may be regarded as representative monuments of the 


% 138. Dervenosalesi (Pyle). 
Zoodochos Pege. View of 
the domed narthex from 
the south-east. The main 
church has been demolished. 


12th-century tendencies to exploit the achievements of stone-carving and to advance 
architectural design. Hagios Nikolaos, on a deserted site to the west of Orchomenos, 
is a smaller-scale imitation of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas, of which it was a 
metochi. It thus follows the type of the ‘mainland octagon church', without galleries, 
with a simplified form of narthex, and with the substructure shaped as a burial crypt 
^ (fig. 81). From the point of view of architectural forms and construction, however, 

Hagios Nikolaos differs greatly from its model, since it retains nothing of the pictur¬ 
esque irregularity and natural polychromy of the katholikon. The tracings are executed 
with complete accuracy. The walls are constructed of dressed and squared blocks of 
hard limestone, with the joints concealed as far as possible and without the inter¬ 
position of bricks, and resemble an ancient Greek structure rather than a Byzantine 
monument. The drums of the arches above the windows are again made of dressed 
stone, with the pieces comprising them fitted perfectly together. Cross-vaults, 
flawlessly made with diagonal ribs, cover the individual bays in both the church and 
the crypt. 
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The church of Hagios Nikolaos at Kampia was probably never completed In the 
interior, vaults and walls remain bare, and the floor was not paved This does not 
diminish its value, however: it is regarded as one of the most perfect monuments of 
Middle Byzantine architecture. 

The Eleousa at Souvala, now completely in ruins, had precisely the same morpho¬ 
logical and structural features. It was the katholikon of a monastery and belonged to 
the type of the cross-in-square church with a narthex. It probably dates from the late 
12th century. 

Further west, in Doris, all that survives of the large Byzantine monastery at Varnakova, 
for which there is a wealth of literary evidence, are the luxurious floors of the katho¬ 
likon (fig. 139, 140). This was probably a domed cruciform church that evolved 
dynamically between 1077 and 1229, with the addition of a large square iite and two 
narthexes. On the steep hill of Varasova opposite Patras are preserved the ruins of 



139. Varnakova Monastery. 
Katholikon. Marble floor slab. 

140. Varnakova Monastery. 
Katholikon. Detail ot the floor 
paving. 


Hagios Demetrios, a large triconch katholikon with side chapels and a narthex, possibly 
dating from the early 11th century. 

We may end our examination of the most important churches of central Greece by 
referring simply to the Soter at Amphissa (fig. 141, 142), Hagios Nikolaos near 
Larymna and the katholikon of the monastery of Sagmatas, built in the 12th century 
between Thebes and Chalkis on the site where “the holy, theophoros" Hosios Clement 
retreated as a hermit. The first of these, dating from 1014, is at the modern village of 
Hagios Loukas and the second near Politika High-quality sculpted architectural 
members survive of three, unfortunately destroyed Byzantine churches, the Hagia 
Triada of Kriezotes, Hagios loannes Kalyvites near Psachna and Hagios Nikolaos at 
Attale. The church of Hagios Demetrios near the village of Hagios near Aidepsos (fig. 
143), also in ruins, is of greater importance for its distinctive typology. At Kalyvia near 
Karystos at the south end of Euboea, is preserved unfortynately deformed the church 
of the Taxiarch (fig. 148), exhibiting a direct resemblance to the churches of the nearby 
island of Andros (fig. 147). 

The five churches preserved on Andros all date from the 12th century, and all are 
distyle domed cruciform churches with lavish sculptural decoration. All of them have 
been modified to a greater or lesser extent as a result of continuous use, which has 
given them an early modern style characteristic of the Aegean islands. The acceptance 
of the hallmarks of the ‘Helladic school’ by all five has been interpreted in terms of the 
ecclesiastical circumstances of the period - that is, the subjection of Andros to the 
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141, Amphissa. Metamorphosis. 
Decorative brickwork on the 
south arm of the cross. 141 


* 142* Amphissa. Metamorphosis. 
General view from the north¬ 
east. 






metropolis of Athens. The most interesting of these is the Taxiarch Michael at Messaria, 
built in the year 1158 by members of the local aristocracy, Constantine Monasteries 
and his wife Irene, nee Prasinou. Both here and in the slightly older Taxiarch at Melida, 
near the village of Pitrophos, there are sculptures of excellent quality in the 
characteristic mature style of the 12th century (fig. 147). Other, similar marble sculpted 
members (fig. 328) can be seen in the Archaeological Museum at Chora on Andros 
(fig. 149) or incorporated into the facade of Hagios Nikolaos at Messaria (1734). 

The numerous Middle Byzantine monuments in the Peloponnese all have the Helladic 
features described so far. It is evident that there was some mobility in the province of 
Greece with itinerant craftsmen, albeit not directly attested, which accounts for this 
phenomenon. The most important town was Corinth, the excavated parts of which 
give an idea of its medieval form. However, the churches identified by excavation in 
the area of the ancient Agora are of little significance. Hagios loannes the Theologian, 
the katholikon of a small monastery, and the fourth phase of the monument known as 
the ‘Church of the Bema\ possibly a parish church, are both timber-roofed structures 
of unclear type, integrated into the urban tissue and dating from the 12th century. Both 
were obviously built without any pretensions. In the surrounding area of Corinthia, in 
contrast, many small-scale monastery katholika are preserved in the areas of Sophiko, 
Chiliomodi, Tarsina and Lechova, usually in good condition, which were elaborate 
monuments with elegant domes and occasionally sculptural decoration. All date from 
the three centuries after the year 1000. 

The Argolid can boast of one of the finest churches in Greece, the katholikon of Hagia 
Moni at Areia near Nauplion (fig. 144). According to the metric founder’s inscription, 
it was built in 1149 by Leo. the bishop of Argos and Nauplion, so that the Virgin would 
give him “remission of his sins, in recompense”. Leo was descended from the eminent 
Byzantine Antzas family, and compiled for the monastery a typikon and a hypomnema 
that have survived. The katholikon of Hagia Moni, a composite tetrastyle domed 
cruciform church with two narthexes. is preserved in excellent condition and has a 
wealth of morphological features involving a combination of thin bricks and dressed 
stone. It also exhibits exceptional precision of construction. The cloisonne masonry is 
flawless, as are the brick maeander designs and the blind half- arches on the arms of 
the cross. Dentil courses and rows of refined decorative brickwork organise the facades, 
while the dome is adorned by a maeander and has an excellently carved stone 
horizontal chamfered cornice, window-frames and half-columns at the angles. Although 
the katholikon of Hagia Moni has lost its wall-paintings and a large part of its sculptural 
decoration, it is in a way representative of the academic spirit of the 12th century, 
which concentrated on perfecting details, without venturing any radical changes in the 
form and interior space of the church. 

There are other notable Middle Byzantine churches in the plain of Argos. At the centre 
of the village of Chonika rises the Koimesis of the Theotokos, a predecessor of Hagia 
Moni of exactly the same type, but considerably modified by old repairs. The small 
church near the village of Panariti, the katholikon of the monastery of Hagios Theo¬ 
dosios, is also completely distorted today. This church is unique from a typological 
point of view: four squinches bridge the unified space and support an 'Athenian' dome. 
In the town of Argos, then a wealthy centre of production, no Byzantine churches are 
preserved except the Koimesis of the Theotokos in the cemetery. All that survives of 
this large cruciform church are the lower parts of the walls. In the Larisa fortress 
dominating Argos stands a small church built by the local bishop, Niketas, in the year 


143. Euboea. Village of Hagios 
Hagios DemetTios. One of the 
conches of the nave. 

































0 146* Sagmatas Monastery 


Kathdikon. General view 
from the south-east 


^ 144. Areia Hagia Mod at 
NaupHon. General view from 
the south-east 


147. Andros. Melida near 
Pitrophos. Taxiarch, View 
from the south-west. 


til45. Exardios. Hagios Nikdaos. 
View from the south-east 


l 148. Kalyvia near Karystos on 
Euboea Taxiarch. View from the 
south-west. 
























































149. Andros. Museum 
Architrave block of a Middle 
Byzantine marble templon- 



1174, some fine sculptures from which can be seen in the town museum. Finally, two 
more notable domed cruciform churches, Hagios Joannes the Theologian and Hagios 
loannes Eleimon. are preserved at the village of Ligourio in the region of Epidauros. 
In another urban centre, Patras in the western Peloponnese. virtually nothing survives 
of the church-building of the period. Interest is confined to the katholika of monasteries, 
which are preserved in only moderate condition. The most important is the Vlacherna 
near Kyllene, Elis, a relatively large timber-roofed basilica, the first phase of which 
dates from the 12th century (fig. 150, 151). As in Hagia Moni at Nauplion. here, too, 
great attention was paid to details, the cloisonne masonry, the decorative cut-bricks, 
and the exterior marble string courses decorated with reliefs (fig. 82). The Vlacherna 
had a second phase dating from the Frankish period and a third, during which the 
timber roofs were replaced by vaults. 

The church of the Palaiopanagia near Manolada is distinguished both by its unusual 
layout, which has already been discussed, and by certain formal elements that are 
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characteristic of the advanced 12th century (fig. 153), the entire west facade is con¬ 
structed of dressed poros laid in an ashlar system, and the horizontal dimension is 
strongly emphasised by a frieze of thin bricks forming a meander pattern. The so-called 
Katholike church at Gastoune (fig. 152) also has decorative brickwork on the exterior, 
though the monument is assigned a date in the following century by recent research. 
To the same group belongs Hagios Nikolaos at Platani in Achaia, a domed triconch 
church with a large tripartite narthex. Finally, all that survives of the katholikon of the 
Skaphidia Monastery are parts of the east side. 

Further south, in Messenia, there is a large number of small monuments, usually in 
ruins or distorted, the best known of which are the Hagioi Apostoloi and Hagios 
Charalambos in the cemetery of Kalamata There are also at least three large Middle 
Byzantine monuments: the katholika of Andromonastero (fig. 154) and Zoodochos 
Pege near Samari (fig, 155) and the Soter at Christianoi (fig. 156). The first of these, 
the katholikon of the Metamorphosis, a domed cruciform church with two narthexes, 
has been distorted by an assortment of annexes, but a marble paving slab in the floor 
of the narthex, the truncated architectural members of the marble templon, and the 
few surviving wall-paintings attest to its original importance. The church near Samari. 
of the same type, has elongated proportions and an open portico at the west end with 
monolithic marble columns and pillars that exhibit an impressive accuracy of con¬ 
struction. Incorporated into the early modern iconostasis are large parts of the original 
templon. This may be said to summarise the characteristic features of 12th-century 
sculpture, with the use of several techniques simultaneously, figures of animals carved 
almost in the round, and an extravagant decorative intent. The church of the Soter at 
Christianoi in Triphylia, which is thought to have been the cathedral of Christia- 
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• 150. Vlacherna in Elis (near 
Kyllene). View from the south¬ 
west 

• 151. Vlacherna In Elis (near 
Kyllene). South facade. 
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r) 152 , Gastoune, Kalholike Partial 
view from the soulh-west. 

<§ 153, Manolada. Palaiopanagia. 
West facade. 

a 54* Andromonastero in 
Messenia Katholikon. View 
from the west and above. 

155. Samari in Messenia 
Zoodochos Pege Monastery. 
Katholikon. Partial view of 
the south side 

^156. Christianoi in Triphylia 
Soter. South side. 


noupolis, has been largely remodelled In terms of its size, type and architectural 
forms, it bears a clear resemblance to the katholikon of the monastery at Daphni, and 
before its collapse, it appears to have been a harmonious, impressive building, 
justifying the local saying “Hagia Soteira in the Morea and Hagia Sophia in Constan¬ 
tinople” (fig. 156). 

The area of Lakonia is better endowed with Middle Byzantine architecture. Sparta, 
known at this period as Lakedaimonia, was an important town, but was abandoned by 
its inhabitants as early as the 13th century and its only known monuments are the 
church known as Hagios Nikon (much earlier) and a bathhouse preserved tn the form 
of low ruins. In the second settlement centre. Monemvasia, which was inhabited 
continuously and at this period was nourishing and prosperous, the remains of various 
churches have survived, including, in its impregnable castle, the well-preserved, highly 
important Hodegetria, whose name was changed to Hagia Sophia after the Greek War 
of Independence of 1821 (fig. 157, 158)* 

Visitors are particularly impressed by the relation of the church of the Hodegetria to 
the natural environment: it is built on the edge of a cliff more than 100 m. above sea 
level. The church is yet another copy of the katholikon of the Hosios Loukas 
Monastery, with a tripartite gallery confined above the narthex and roofed with cross- 
vaults. The monument was a monastery katholikon, goes back to the 12th century, and 
is adorned with higMuallty wall-paintings and sculptures (templon, proskynetaria at 
the eight pilasters around the central space, doorframes, and mullions at the windows) 
On the south side of the church are preserved the ruins of a large room or portico o 
unknown purpose, which collapsed in 1893. It had two aisles, marble columns, a 
roofing of cross-vaults, a basement, ground floor and upper storey, and was accessed 
by way of a marble doorway on the south side. The west and part of the north side 
of the katholikon are today occupied by unattractive Venetian annexes, which seem to 
have been erected during the second period of Venetian rule, when the monastery had 
been ceded to monks of the Roman Catholic creed (fig. 333). 
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157. Monemvasia Hagia 
Sophia or Hodegetria Corbel 
of a marble proskynetarion. 


*158. Monemvasia Hagia Sophia 
or Hodegetria General view 
from the south. 
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There are two more Middle Byzantine churches just to the south of Monemvasia: 
Hagios Nikolaos at the village of the same name, with some very important wall- 
paintings (fig. 159, 160), and the Pantanassa near the village of Geroumana (fig. 70, 
161), which is assigned a later date by recent research. Reference has already been 
made to the four elegant cupolas that rise above the corner bays of this cruciform 
church. The cupolas and the strictly square shape of the ground-plan, together with the 
careless masonry in the lower part of the walls, are evidence for a certain indirect and 
inexplicable connection between this isolated church and the Byzantine capital. 

The architecture of medieval Mani continues to be of great interest, but is also difficult 
to interpret. In a closed, mountainous region, with very few natural resources and with 
pockets of Slavs on the slopes of Mount Taygetos who were unruly down to the 
Frankish period, one would expect the church building to be limited in extent and poor 
in quality. Nevertheless, the Mani peninsula presents a large number of Byzantine 
churches which, though small, usually follow the elaborate style of the large monu¬ 
ments of the ‘Helladic school’, with an abundance of sculptural decoration and 

frequently with very interesting wall-paintings. 

The literary sources are silent on Byzantine Mani, where 
the distinctive cultural personality known to us was 
formed at a very late date The well-known reference to 
the Maniots by Constantine Porphyrogennetos dates 
from the middle of the 10th century. The few founder’s 
inscriptions that survive inform us that the corresponding 
churches were family foundations built by men who did 
not hold office: the Hagioi Theodoroi at Vamvaka was 
built by one Leo and his family (1075), Hagioi Sergios 
and Bacchos at Kitta by Georgios Marasiates and his 
friends and relatives, Hagia Sophia at Koutephare by 
Sambatios, son of Leo Maseles and his family, and finally, 
the Taxiarch at Giezou (fig. 163) by the brothers (?) 
Eustratios, Niketas and Theodoras Koulouras. This 
‘popular’ view of donation is strengthened by two cases 
in which the expense was shouldered more widely by “all 
those contributing’’ (church of the Prodromos between 
Prangia and Prasteion) and “the notables and the 
ordinary people” (church of the Prodromos at Megale Kastania). 

Despite occasional academic publications (R. Traquair, A.H.S. Megaw, N. Drandakis and 
colleagues), the number of Byzantine churches in Mani is still unknown. They extend 
to both eastern and western (Messenian) Mani, have almost routinely low proportions, 
and many of them are in ruins. They exhibit a wide variety of types and also of forms, 
for alongside the elaborate churches bearing a wealth of decoration are to be found 
other, completely poor monuments that followed the local, indigenous tradition. 
Typical examples include Hagioi Theodoroi at Kaphiona (1144) (fig. 164) and Hagioi 
Theodoroi at Tsopakas, both long aisleless barrel-vaulted halls. There are also some 
unusual secondary types, such as domed free crosses (Hagios Petros at Pyrgos, 
Hagioleos at Briki), two-aisled barrel-vaulted churches (Hagios Joannes at Kaphiona), 
aisleless churches with a barrel vault and two sanctuary apses (Hagios Petros at Garde- 
nitsa) and aisleless churches with a contracted dome (Prophetes Elias at Ambysoles and 
Hagios Nikolaos at Briki). Amongst the domed cruciform churches the predominant 



*■161. Geroumana in Lakonia. 
Pantanassa. Two domes. 

162. Boularioi in Mani. Ai- 
Strategos. Interior of the church. 

163. Giezou in Mani. Taxiarch. 
View from the west 

164. Kaphiona in Mani. Hagioi 
Theodoroi. Partial view. 
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variation is the distyle church most common in Greece (Hagioi Theodoroi at Vamvaka, 
1075, Hagia Barbara at Eremos, Taxiarch at Kouloumi, Taxiarch at Giezou, Soter at 
Gardenitsa). though there are also simple tetrastyle (Hagioi Sergios and Bacchos at 
Kitta), and complex tetrastyle churches (Taxiarch at Charouda). 

In the morphological sphere, the small size of the churches was not conducive to a 
monumental style. It is possible to distinguish ‘popular’ forms imported from outside 
Mani on the one hand, and on the other a certain conservatism. The careful dressing 
of the poros in architectural forms was not greatly valued by Maniot craftsmen, and a 
classicising intent involving the emphasising of horizontal dentil bands or meanders is 
rare (Hagia Barbara at Eremos, Hagios Nikolaos at Ochia), Non-functional forms are 
found, such as the false windows in the Hagioi Theodoroi at Pyrgos Derou. The 
tendency towards a popular character can be seen in the progressive simplification of 
decorative motifs in the many members sculpted in white marble, in the adoption of 
extravagant forms, such as small arches on the architraves of templa (Metamorphosis 



at Nomitzi, Agetria, Episkope, fig. 165, 166, 167), and motifs drawn from popular 
fairytales on impost capitals (Hagios Nikolaos at Charia. Metamorphosis at Nomitzi). 
Conservatism is evident in the persistent use of motifs that were obsolete elsewhere, 
such as friezes of lozenge-shaped tiles on the facades. Greek and Roman spolis, more¬ 
over, are rare in Mani. and the main columns of churches are usually low marble shafts 
with an octagonal section. 

Reference has already been made to a number of monuments in Mani earlier than the 
year 1000. There are many churches dating from the 11th century, the most important 
of which are possibly two related monuments, the Soter at the village of Gardenitsa 
(fig. 171) and the Taxiarch at Charouda (fig. 172). Their ‘Athenian' domes, the masonry 
in the lower parts of the walls, with large upright blocks of stone, especially at the 
corners, the rows of decorative brickwork in the former and the composite tetrastyle 
type of the latter are all evidence that the lessons of the monuments of Hosios Loukas 
reached this far south at a fairly early date In Gardenitsa. the marble tie-beams 
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#16S. BouJarioi in Mani. Ai-Strategos. 
General view from the north-west. 


tl65. Maui, Episkope. Interior. 

tl66. Mani t Episkope, Interior 

•167. Mani, Episkope. General view 
from the south-west. 
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169. Kitta in Mani. Middle 

Byzantine sculptures incorporated tl70* Kampinari near Platsa in 
into a modem house Messenian Mani. Hagios Nikolaos, 


171. Gardenitsa in Mani. 
Metamorphosis. View from 
the south-west. 


#172. Charouda in Mani. 
Taxiarch. View from 
the east. 




































* 173* Kitta in Mani. Hagios 
Georgios or Hagioi Sergios and 
Bacchos. General view from the 
north-east 




characteristic of Maui are already to be found, as are the low proportions and circular 
external tracing of the dome. In the Taxiarch at Charouda are preserved a luxurious 
marble floor, lion s-head waterspouts in the dome, and a templon architrave block 
incorporated in the marble doorframe at the entrance, which is shown by the quality 
of its sculpted decoration to have been imported into Mani at least one hundred years 
after the church was built. 

Near Kitta stands the church of Hagioi Sergios and Bacchos (also known as Hagios 
Georgios and as Tourlote) (fig. 173), which was a family foundation, as we have seen. 
The very broad facade is dominated by a tiled frieze with a chequer-board pattern and 

has an entrance with a horseshoe arch, while the west arm 
of the cross has a window flanked by blind apses in the 
shape of quadrants. Also of interest are the column 
capitals in the interior, which are original creations with 
volutes and whorls. Hagia Barbara at Eremos (fig. 174, 
175) has been described as the most perfect church in 
Mani. In fact, it has an unusual precision in its construction 
and very lavish sculptural decoration, which includes 
elaborate Corinthianising capitals with water-leaves, that 
copy Early Christian models. Here, exceptionally, the use 
of dressed poros can be seen in the archways. 

The Episkope near Stauri belongs to the late 12th 
century. It was probably owned a short time later by 
Georgios Daimonoyannes, a powerful local aristocrat. It 
is a distyle church with an elegant ‘Athenian’ dome. 
spolia from earlier buildings, incorporated decorative bowls (skyphia) and pieces of 
purple Tainaron marble. The interior is adorned by excellent wall-paintings. The church 
of Hagios Petros in western (Messenian) Mani (fig. 177) also has impressive wall- 
paintings, as well as sculptures in white marble: the intact templon, the doorframe of 
the main entrance with representations of animals on the semicircular tympanum, and 
above all the column capitals, imitating bizonal Early Christian models with eagles at 
the corners. Finally, the church of Hagios Nikolaos at Ochia has a distinctive Maniot 
feature: the main church, of simple distyle type, and the narthex share a unified space 
(fig. 176). The brick meander pattern that dominates the facade recalls other Pelo¬ 
ponnesian monuments, while the windows have the translucent marble diaphragms 
characteristic of Mani. 

In these last four monuments, marble lion’s-head waterspouts carved in the round 
project above the colonettes at the angles of the ‘Athenian’ domes. Their distant 
models are the waterspouts of the dome of the Panagia at Hosios Loukas, though the 
simplification and modification of their features is a typical example of the ‘popu¬ 
larisation’ of architectural forms of the ‘Helladic school’ that is the rule in Maniot 
church-building. 

In the 11th and 12th centuries, the metropolitan see of Athens had under its jurisdiction 
not only Andros, but also two Saronic islands whose monuments may also be assigned 
to the 'Helladic school’. On Aigina, in addition to the church of the Taxiarch on Mount 
Elanton (a small, domed three-aisled church built on the ruins of what was probably a 
Hellenistic building), there is the Hagioi Theodoroi, known as the Omorphi Ekklesia. 
Although this is of small size and very simple type (a barrel-vaulted hall), the monu¬ 
ment has impressive features in its fine construction of large dressed blocks of Aigina 



174. Eremos in Mani. Hagia 
Barbara. Detail of the south 
arm of the cross. 
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0 175. Eremos in Mani. Hagia 
Barbara General view from 
the south-west. 


























poros, its well-preserved wall-paintings in the interior, and its integration into the 
tranquil natural environment of the island. The Omorphi Ekklesia belongs to the 12th 
century and was renovated in 1282 by members of the Athenian Sagomalas family. On 
Salamis there are at least seven Byzantine churches in a good state of preservation, all 
of them small domed cruciform or triconch buildings (fig. 178). 


Each of the Greek islands has its own character, in terms not only of its landscape and 
natural environment, but also of its people and cultural wealth. Ancient, medieval and 
early modern architecture is ubiquitous and of great interest, the building complexes 
and settlements often meet with an enthusiastic reception on the part of visitors, and 
the early modern church-building exhibits a variety and wealth disproportionately great 
for the size of the island populations. The traditional practice of whitewashing the 
churches and the persistent adherence to types that remained unchanged for centuries 
often make it difficult to assign a date to the ecclesiastical monuments, the sole, in¬ 
contestable terminus ante quem being supplied by their wall-paintings. 



176. Ochia in Mani. Hagios 
Nikolaos. General view. 

177. Kastania in western ManL 
Hagios Petros. General view 
from the south-east. 


178. Leimona on Salamis. 
Hagios loannes Kalyvites. Facade 


This difficulty also applies to the earlier works of architecture. As has already been 
noted, there are many Middle Byzantine churches on the Greek islands that generally 
speaking follow a traditional approach to ecclesiastical architecture, repeating old, 
familiar types and construction manners, with little or no decoration, and with archi¬ 
tectural forms that are hard to date. In addition to Chios, where the ‘School of Con¬ 
stantinople’ was completely predominant, as we have seen, its typological and mor¬ 
phological elements its can be detected here and there on other islands, particularly 
Crete. The architecture of the islands is believed to be related directly to that of Asia 
Minor, which was the main body of the empire until 1071; comparisons are discouraging, 
however, given that the monuments in Asia Minor a) have largely been destroyed, b) 
belong to non-comparable units, such as the rock-hewn churches of Cappadocia, c) 
were also influenced by Constantinople in many features, and, finally, d) are very little 
known to scholarship. The result of all this is a certain vagueness in the theories (once 
very widespread) concerning relations with the East, which relate rather to painting. 
The type of the simple tetrastyle square domed auriform church appears to have been 
common in Asia Minor, and it is in fact widespread in the islands, as on Lesvos, Naxos, 
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Patmos, Rhodes and Crete. However, the difficulty of dating these monuments on 
stylistic grounds, combined with the lack of sculptures and wall-painted decoration in 
the interior, has resulted in many Middle Byzantine churches being regarded as earlier 
or later. 

Naxos, an island rich in monuments from previous periods, also has some notable 
Middle Byzantine churches. Hagios Georgios Diasorites at Tragaia (fig. 180), with its 
dark interior, rough, rubble masonry, very few sculptures, and built pillars instead of 
columns, has the hallmarks of conservative island architecture. One unusual feature of 
it, the roofing of the corner bays of the simple tetrastyle domed structure with barrel 
vaults that meet at right angles, is followed in other monuments on Naxos: the Byzan¬ 
tine phase of the katholikon of the Photodotes Monastery, and Hagios Georgios at 
Hyria Other Middle Byzantine churches on Naxos include the Panagia Damiotissa. with 
its notable wall-paintings, and the third phase of the Protothrone at Chalki (fig. 181), 
built in the year 1052. An insaiption attests to the presence here of imperial officials: 



the protospatharios and tourmarches Niketas of Naxos, and count Stephanos Kamela- 
res. The architecture of Hagios Nikolaos at Sangri, a small aisleless domed church, dif¬ 
fers in no way from the iconoclastic churches of Naxos (fig. 179). The third layer of its 
wall-paintings was executed in 1270. 

On the large, wealthy island of Lesvos. the known Byzantine monuments are few in 
number. Two of them, the Panagia Tourlote at Pyrgoi near Therme and Hagios Ste¬ 
phanos at Mantamados, were built in the type of the simple tetrastyle domed auciform 
church with simple means and low proportions. In the latter, which has lost its dome, 
can be seen a certain influence from the Byzantine capital: blind arches in groups of 
three, corresponding with the vaults covering the church. There is a church on Samos 
with exactly the same features - the Panagia at Potami near Karlovasi, now un¬ 
fortunately modified. 

On the isolated island of lkaria there is a domed church of Hagia Irene at Kampos. and 
a problematic monument that has already been mentioned, the church of the Hagioi 
Apostoloi at Akamatra: this is a single-vaulted hall dated by an insaiption to the year 
6612 from the foundation of the world, that is, to AD 1104 The aniconic linear 


& 179* Naxos, Sangri Hagios 
Nikolaos. View from the south¬ 
west. 

5 180. Naxos. Hagios Georgios 
Diasorites. View from the north¬ 
east. 

181. Naxos, Chalki 
Protothrone. Facade. 
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decoration of the wails of this little church is well preserved and undermines the belief 
that wall-paintings of this kind were executed only during the period of the iconoclastic 
controversy. 

The island of Kythera is of great interest to art historians: it has at least forty Byzantine 
churches, most of them adorned with wall-paintings. In the 11th and 12th centuries the 
island was sparsely occupied and poor and its churches were relatively small and built 
with limited means. Their popular character (fig. 182) and the complete absence of 
external evidence make their dating contentious. According to recent research (M. 
Chatzidakis), the wall-paintings that accompany them belong to the 13th century 
onwards, despite their archaic character. 

In contrast with neighbouring Mani, the churches of Kythera believed to be Middle By¬ 
zantine monuments retain the low technological level, simple types and architectural 
forms of a timeless popular tradition. There is a complete absence of marble sculptures. 
The retention, here alone, of the so-called transitional type of domed cross-in-square 
church with longitudinal walls instead of free-standing supports in the interior, small 

windows and low proportions (Hagioi Theo- 
doroi near Logothetianika, Hagios Petros at 
Araioi, Hagios Andreas at Livadi) (fig. 183) is 
characteristic of an extremely conservative spirit. 
Kythera, however, has exclusively its own type 
of aisleless domed church: the four corners of 
the single space are bridged by depressed 
squinches. above which rises an elongated, 
usually blind dome (Hagios Demetrios at Kam- 
pianika, Hagios Georgios at Vouno, the Theolo- 
gos at Kalamitsi Kamponada, etc). The majority 
of the lavishly decorated churches of the island 
are simple barrel-vaulted halls. 

On the island of Santorine, rich in Post-By¬ 
zantine monuments, there is also a Byzantine 
church known as the Episkope at Mesa Gonia 
(fig. 184). Its unusual features are owed to the 
fact that it is the product of a rebuilding of the ruins of a three-aisled vaulted Early 
Christian basilica carried out in 1177 under the emperor Alexios II. The Episkope is 
characterised by its distinctly picturesque character, which derives from the in¬ 
corporation of an abundance of spolia. and from its annexes (such as the domed side 
chapels on the upper storey) and its later white plaster. All these contribute to the style 
of an early-modern island church, though wall-paintings and sculptures typical of the 
12th century are preserved inside it. The island style, with several layers of whitewash, 
is also to be found on Amorgos, in the Chozoviotissa Monastery, which the popular 
tradition regards as a structure of 1088, built by Alexios l Comnenos, Its katholikon is 
part of a multi-storey labyrinthine monastery complex of unique beauty, though it is 
a small, simple building, renovated in 1686. 

On the large, wealthy island of Rhodes, unbroken life and activity from ancient times 
to the present day have bequeathed an architectural heritage of exceptional im¬ 
portance. Today we are impressed mainly by the later buildings of the Hospitaller 
period, but the Middle Byzantine architecture was equally notable and is represented 
by fortifications and relatively large churches. In the Panagia in the Castle (fig. 186), a 





#185. Rhodes. Undos. Ruined 
church of Hagios loannes from 
the east. 

186. Rhodes. Panagia in the 
Castle. Facade as formed during 
the Hospitaller period 
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domed cross-in-square church, the original vaults over the centra! aisle were replaced 
during the Hospitaller period by large cross-vaults of Gothic style, marring the 
appearance of the interior space. However, enough features of the facades and 
vaulting are preserved to make clear the major role played by dressed stone (the easily 
worked sandstone of Rhodes, in fairly small pieces) in Rhodian Middle Byzantine 
church-building — a role comparable with that in the monuments of Asia Minor. 
Similar observations may be made of the now ruined H agios loannes in the Castle, of 
related type, on the acropolis at Undos (fig. 185). In this, an element drawn from the 
Constantinopolitan tradition may be distinguished: double blind arches on the inner 
faces of the sanctuary apse. 



Rhodes also has other, smaller Byzantine churches, aisleless or three-aisled vaulted 
basilicas, domed free crosses and domed tetraconch churches. They are difficult to date, 
however, and often have western-style formal elements, whether later additions or not, 

that complicate matters. In the completely ruined church at 
Phileremos we encounter once more the type of the simple 
domed tetrastyle cross-in-square church known on the 
islands. 

An ages-old tradition regards Patmos as a holy, sacred 
place. The monastery of the Theologian is a unique complex 
bound up with a history of nine hundred years: it is an ark 
that contains not only buildings by also works of monu¬ 
mental painting, heirlooms, manuscripts, archives, icons 
and many other kinds of works of art. The way in which 
the monastery dominates the settlement and the entire 
island of Patmos is extremely impressive (fig. 188), and 
inside it, too, one is amazed at the unique multiformity, 
variety and timeless coexistence of buildings. Behind its 
heavy fortification walls is a labyrinthine interior, the 
product of the dynamic planning of centuries, that has not 
disturbed the stylistic unity of the buildings comprising it 
(fig. 187). 

The monastery was founded by Hosios Christodoulos in 
1088 with the unstinting support of the emperor Alexios I. 
Notably, Christodoulos gave immediate priority and 
attention to the defence wall, and built what he calls in his will the kastellion (‘little 
castle’), while his immediate successors erected the katholikon with no great pre¬ 
tensions: it is a simple domed tetrastyle cruciform church and indeed is (exceptionally) 
half hidden amongst other monastery buildings. Later additions to the katholikon 
include the porticoes on the fagade, the chapel with the tomb of Hosios Christodoulos 
and the long, rectangular chapel of the Panagia on the south side, which is adorned 
with outstanding wall-paintings of the late 12th century (fig. 300). 

One of the first acts of Nikephoros Phocas after the fall of Candia in 961 was to erect 
a large church in honour of the Virgin on Crete. It no longer survives, but was admired 
by the historian Michael Attaleiates a hundred years later. Its erection obviously had 
both a religious and a political significance, and was designed to link the island once 
more with the Byzantine empire. In the context of the history of architecture, it attests 
to the first penetration of Constantinopolitan features into the church-building of Crete 
after the Arab occupation. 


187. Patmos. Monastery ot St 
John the Theologian. Porticoes 
in front of the katholikon. 

© 188 . Patmos. The settlement of 
Chora and the Monastery of the 
Theologian. 
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As already noted. Middle Byzantine Crete has no large, wealthy monuments, nor was 
it subjected to the influence of the 'Helladic school’. Indeed, given the absence of 
composite tetrastyle types, it might be said that its typology did not come under the 
influence of the Byzantine capital, but that Constantinopolitan elements were confined 
to architectural forms. In fact, two dozen domed cruciform churches fall into the simple 
tetrastyle category, which, as we have seen, was very widely found on the islands and 


perhaps also in Asia Minor. 



Very simple three-aisled basilicas (fig. 190) seem to 
have been built after the reconquest of the island 
in 961, like that of the Veran Episkope at My- 
lopotamos, which became known as a result of 
excavation. An important role was played here by 
the activity of a local monk, St Ioannes Xenos, 
who in the early ilth century founded many mon¬ 
asteries on Crete, the katholika of two of which are 
preserved and can be studied: the Panagia in 
Myriokephala and Hagios Eutychios at the Chro- 
monasteri. Both are domed buildings: the former a 
small, free-cross type and the second a long re¬ 
ctangular building with deep barrel-vaulted apses 
at the sides that recall similar earlier churches in 
Mesopotamia, though this does not imply that they 
imitate them. The churches of the Hagioi Apo- 
stoloi at Episkope, Seteia, and Hagioi Georgios 
and Charalambos at Hierapetra share an unusual, 
tripartite ground-plan, with the central square area 
covered by a dome and with large conches on the 
sides. The latter of these two churches, at least, is 
generally agreed to have been a Middle Byzantine bathhouse that was converted into 
a church. Hagios Paulos at Hagios Paulos at Sphakia represents the domed free-cross 
type of church. 

The Constantinopolitan formal elements found in the cruciform churches of Crete are 
mainly the three blind arches that correspond with the interior arrangement of the 
vaults and shape the west facade and two sides, and also the masonry of rubble or 
partly dressed stone blocks and horizontal zones of bricks, interrupted above the 
windows by arches, also of brick; also the elevated cross-vaults that cover the corner 
bays. In three of the simple tetrastyle domed churches can be seen a distinctive Cretan 
feature: the transverse arms of the cross are slightly elongated and project from the 
side facades, strongly emphasising the articulating blind arches {Ai-Kyr-Yannis at Ali- 
kianos, Hagios Demetrios at Hagios Demetrios, Rethymnon and the Panagia Lampine 
at Hagios Basileios, Rethymnon). The other simple tetrastyle domed churches again 
have blind arches (Panagia Loumpinies at Fodele in Malevizion (fig. 189), Panagia 
Serbiotissa at Stylos Apokoronou, Hagios Ioannes at Ligortys, Monophatsion, Hagios 
Ioannes at Roukani Temenous and Hagios Georgios at Kalama Mylopotamos). The 
aisleless domed church of Hagios Ioannes at Kyriakoselia Apokoronou has these same 
features of the facades of cruciform churches. In the case of Ai-Kyr-Yannis at Alikia- 
nos, in particular, a church built with fairly great pretensions, we may note the sanc¬ 
tuary apse with a polygonal external ground-plan, and adorned by small conches, 
clearly imitating forms of churches in Constantinople. 


a 189. Crete. Fodele in 
Malevizion. Panagia Loumpinies. 
View from the north-west. 
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0 190. Greta Bizarianoi or Pege 
of Pediada Hagios Panteleimon, 
Barrel- vaulted three-aisled 
basilica dating from the 11th 
or 12th century. View from 
the south-east. 
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191. Crete Kritsa Merampdlou. 
Panagia Kera Genera] view 
from the north-west. 


Simple tetrastyle domed churches continued to be built in Crete later. We may note 
that the Middle Byzantine churches of Crete did not usually have a narthex, and that 
there was a complete absence of sculptures in white marble. The four supports of the 
dome in cruciform churches are built pillars, the only exceptions being Ai-Kyr-Yannis 
at Alikianos and the later Hagia Barbara at Latziana, Kissamos, in which marble 
columns of the Early Christian period were reused 

After this examination of the numerous elegant achievements of the master-craftsmen 
of southern Greece in the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries, one would expect their 
architecture to have enjoyed some repute and influence beyond the borders of the 
land This was not the case, however. As we have seen, a few churches with Helladic’ 
features were erected only on a few nearby islands and in southern Epiros. In the 
southern part of the Italian peninsula occupied by the Byzantines until 1071, their 
architectural activity was extremely limited and as on the islands and Crete, it follows 
earlier traditions and uses an inferior technology. 

The reasons for this introspection should be sought in the self-sufficiency of the pro¬ 
vincial aristocracy of Greece, the lack of mobility on the part of its craftsmen, and the 



progressive difficulties of communication with the Byzantine capital, from which 
stemmed virtually most of the artistic initiatives and contacts beyond the borders of 
the empire. 
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Church-building in the 13th century. 
Frankish-ruled Greece and the Despotate of Arta 




























CHURCH-BUILDING 
IN THE 13th 
CENTURY. 
FRANKISH-RULED 
GREECE AND 
THE DESPOTATE 
OF ARTA 


192. Mystras. Hagios Demetrios 
(cathedral). Bell-tower on the 
east facade of the church. 


At the beginning of the 13th century medieval Hellenism entered a period of crisis. 
The capture of Constantinople by the Latins of the Fourth Crusade in 1204 and the 
dissolution of the state that followed led to the dismemberment of the Byzantine 
empire and ushered in a period of 250 years of continuous warfare, turmoil and clashes 
on its territory, until its final destruction in 1453. 

The dissolution of the Byzantine state also had other repercussions. Medieval Greeks 
realised that the ecumenical Christian ideal that had endured for nine centuries had 
ceased to exist, that the concept of the superiority of the empire was lost forever, and 
that their religious and political isolation was a form of defence. In the statelets that 
emerged from the dismemberment of the empire, other factors for cohesion, in ad¬ 
dition to religion, were language, the sense of place, and history: no longer the 
ecumenical empire, formed by the chosen Christian people. 

If we focus our interest on the area of modern-day Greece and the 13th century, there 
are, in effect, four regions, each of which has its own history and distinctive cultural 
features: a) the small Frankish states of central Greece and the Peloponnese; b) the 
state of the Comnenoi-Doukades in western Greece, known after 1279 as the Despo- 
tate of Epiros, which was in constant conflict with the empire of Nikaia: c) the islands 
and ports occupied by Venice and Genoa; and, finally; d) the territories of Macedonia 
and Thrace recaptured after 1224, particularly after the restoration of the empire in 
Constantinople in 1261. With the exception of the Despotate, the administrative and 
religious centre of these regions lay outside Greece. 

The realignments after 1204 had serious repercussions on the economy and social 
structure of the entire country. For two generations, Constantinople ceased to be a 
cultural centre, declined economically and was abandoned by artists and men of letters. 
A new provincial centre emerged at Arta, and the importance of the Mount Athos in¬ 
creased steadily. Serbia was a new factor that acquired strength in the general area of 
Macedonia and entertained the ambitions of an independent kingdom from 1217 
onwards. New modes of production and new economic prospects emerged in the 
islands and ports occupied by the commercial republics of Italy, while in the other 
regions the basis of production continued, as before, to be the land. In southern Greece 
and the Peloponnese, the division of the imperial territory led to the imposition of the 
feudal system, in which many old Greek landowners were involved, while the estates 
of the bishoprics and large monasteries passed under the control of the Latins. Most of 
the provincial towns entered into decline or were abandoned for reasons of security 
(eg. Lakedaimonia was abandoned in favour of Mystras), while others experienced a 
new flowering (eg. Chalkis, Corinth, Monemvasia and the towns of Crete). The towns 
of western Greece - Arta, Naupaktos and later ioannina — also prospered 
Religious differences, in particular, between the new overlords and the native Greeks, 
combined with the belief that the foreigners were uncultured barbarians, created an un¬ 
bridgeable chasm between the two groups in southern Greece during the 13th century. 
The ethics of chivalry, feudal discipline and organisation, and improvements in the 
technology of warfare and communications were not enough to avert the decline of 
the Latin states, especially after the two crucial years 1259 and 1261. At the same time, 
however, the rulers of the state of Arta sought good relations with the westerners, and 
in Crete and the islands there began a long period of cultural osmosis with the Italian 
newcomers, while in the recaptured Byzantine capital the western element gained 
ground in the Byzantine administration, army and economic life 
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What is of particular interest for the study of architecture is a changed attitude in 
support for the arts, particularly church-building. The Frankish princes and the barons 
in central Greece and the Morea mainly built castles in order to keep control of the 
land and invited monks from western Europe to create monasteries and build churches 
in their own manners. The Greeks of the old local aristocracy did not usually have the 
means to build large, rich churches, while the metropolitans and bishops had been 
expelled from office. The result was that small and medium founders and donors were 
now in the majority and built small churches, or were content to offer the cost of 
decorating them, resulting in a flowering of monumental painting in 13th-century 
Greece. A characteristic example is provided by the Archangelos Michael at Polemitas 
in Mani (1278), where 28 small donors built and decorated a barrel-vaulted church, and 
did not fail to include their names in the founder’s inscription. One essential difference 
that has been observed (M. Chatzidakis) from this period on, is that in southern Greece 
a large number of small churches were built in the countryside, whereas in Macedonia 
they are confined within the towns. 

However, in matters of support for the arts and architecture, a much more important 
factor was the activity of members of the Comnenos-Doukas family, who attempted 
to invest their authority with royal prestige by building large, costly monasteries and 
churches in their capital. Arta Michael II (1230-1266) and his wife Theodora were out¬ 
standing figures in this activity. 

The domination of westerners in Greece led to considerable irregularity and upheaval 
in Church matters since, as we have noted, Roman Catholic bishops replaced the 
Orthodox and the lower-ranking Greek clerics were obliged to obey them. Until 1261, 
the patriarch was in Nikaia and his jurisdiction extended to parts of Asia Minor, Mace¬ 
donia and the northern Orthodox countries, but not to the state of Arta in the period 
1217-1233. Here, the metropolitan of Naupaktos, John Apokaukos, excelled as a jurist 
(until 1232). 

In the one hundred years under examination, medieval Greeks came into closer contact 
with Europe, where two centuries earlier a new start had been made in every sphere 
of culture, especially in architecture. The Byzantines had the opportunity to see, not 
only through travel but also in their homeland, a different architecture which, though 
its functions and uses were similar to those of their own, had a completely different 
character. In Greece in particular, the local Byzantine architecture and marble-carving 
was of a very high standard in 1205, and the strength of the tradition, combined with 
the alienation of the Greeks from their new overlords, meant that the contemporary 
major Gothic architecture exercised very little influence over the local. 

In 13th-century Greece there was clearly systematic building activity and the general 
circumstances we have already seen in previous periods continued to prevail: almost 
all the builders are anonymous, information deriving from literary sources is rare 
(though there are some inscriptions) and founders and donors played a role that has 
already been discussed. In addition to the movement of Frankish builders in the case 
of the large Gothic churches, craftsmen and artists are known to have travelled for a 
number of Byzantine churches, mainly to the Despotate of Epiros: mosaicists from 
Constantinople or Thessaloniki and sculptors from Italy worked on Paregoretissa in 
Arta and builders from southern Greece worked on the Kato Panagia. 

The architectural monuments in 13th-century Greece may be divided into four main 
groups: a) monuments in a Gothic style created by western craftsmen on the initiative 
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of the foreign overlords of the Frankish states of the Morea and central Greece: b) a 
few elaborate Byzantine monuments, in which the influence of Gothic architecture may 
be detected; c) monuments in the state of the Comnenoi-Doukades in western Greece; 
and, finally; d) smaller churches throughout Greece, which continued the tradition of 
previous centuries without any great pretensions and with a clearly inferior quality. 
With regard to its types, 13th-century church-building in Greece remained true to the 
past, with three changes of fairly minor importance: a) octagon-type churches were no 
longer built during this period, since this type is not needed in smaller-scale buildings 
(the Paregoretissa in Arta is a highly original composition); b) cross-vaulted churches 
made their appearance and were disseminated; and c) exterior porticoes and peristyles 
were now found 


Cross-vaulted churches are in essence vaulted basilicas, usually small and aisleless, with 
a distinctive feature in their roofing: the longitudinal barrel vault is interrupted just 
before the sanctuary, leaving a gap that is covered by another barrel vault placed at a 
right angle. The springings of the latter are at a higher level than the key of the former 
vault. This forms a kind of transept at roof level, which gives the interior space the im¬ 
pression of a cross and, when covered with a pitched roof, produces the same effect 
on the exterior (fig. 193). Three-aisled cross-vaulted churches are rare. The type is not 
known in Macedonia, Thrace and the Aegean islands, nor is it found in Asia Minor or 


Constantinople. 



Much has been written about its birth. The idea seems on the one hand to have existed 
already in the roofing of narthexes of Helladic churches, and on the other to have 
derived from the simplification of earlier types by abolishing the dome and retaining 
the symbolism of the cross - a simplification that was not unrelated to the restricted 
economic means of the founders of the period. It is not by chance that cruciform 
churches with an elevated barrel vault in the place of the dome (the construction of 
which required technical expertise and greater expense) were also erected at this period 

* 193. Gerakl Hagioi Theodoroi. 
Typical example of an aisleiess 
cross-vaulted church. 



































(Megale Panagia at Paramythia and second phase of the Theologos at Eupalion in 
Doris). Imitation of large western basilicas in which the transept is emphasised cannot 
be ruled out. 

By contrast, the view that the timber-roofed three-aisled basilicas of the 13th and 14th 
centuries were a revival imitating Frankish models is invalid, since the type was applied 
in all previous periods. That is, it had survived in Greece ever since the Early Christian 
period and was not revived at this time. 

A new typological phenomenon with direct consequences for the exterior form of the 
churches was the use ol porticoes around the perimeter (lower than the main volume 
of the church and using columns or pillars), or a row of side chapels, or a combination 
of both. The largest number and the most interesting examples of this are churches in 
the Despotate of Epiros. It may be noted that simple porticoes, in the form of a porch, 
are known as early as the 12th century, and also that in the buildings under examin¬ 
ation, structures around the perimeter were frequently later additions erected in the 
spirit of dynamic design of Byzantine architecture. Finally, the Frankish churches built 
in Greece in the 13th century were normally in the type of the timber-roofed church 
or basilicas covered with cross-vaults, usually with a simple, square sanctuary appro¬ 
priate to the beliefs of the Cistercian order, which built most of them. 

The above division into four groups derives, essentially, from the different architectural 
forms and construction manners of the monuments comprising them. 

In the large Gothic monuments of the first group, the pointed arches, ribbed cross¬ 
vaults, exterior buttresses matching the interior supports, the special form of the 
voussoirs in the window and door arches, the column capitals, corbels, and linear 
elements that organise the facades and the portals all belong to the Late Gothic style 
of the 13th century, the roots of which were in central France. The way in which the 
stone is dressed as well as many of the architectural forms are evidence that craftsmen 
were summoned from there. 

In the second group of churches, which might be called Franco-Byzantine, we have the 
refinement, good construction and visual wealth associated with the elaborate churches 
of the previous century, and also the selective, limited use of isolated forms drawn 
from the Gothic style. The perfection of the latter may lend support to the suspicion 
that western craftsmen also collaborated on these monuments. 

The architecture of the state that, after 1267, became known as the Despotate of Epiros 
forms the third group, in which can be seen grand intentions, significant investment of 
funds, but also a provincial spirit that was expressed in excesses in the exterior 
decoration and improvisation with regard to the interior space. The isolationism of the 
Despotate of Epiros kept it far removed from the educational and cultural tradition of 
the restored empire - a circumstance reflected in the absence of men of letters and 
intellectuals, and also in its architecture. 

The final group is characterised by the gradual impoverishment of architectural forms 
and, above all, by the abandonment of any effort to perfect them (through good stone¬ 
carving) as well as of expensive structures such as sculpted marble. Everything became 
simpler and more popular, lacking in any aspiration to grandeur or originality, in 
keeping with the small size of the church buildings themselves. 

The ecclesiastical monuments in the Frankish principate of Achaia are not comparable 
in size or wealth of decoration with the cathedrals of the cities of Western Europe con¬ 
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temporary with them, though they were built with the same typological and morpho¬ 
logical principles. Unfortunately, all of them are now in a very poor state of pre¬ 
servation, and their value is largely historical: they bear impressive witness to the 
dynamism of the western world in Greece, are linked with historical events of the 
Frankish period, and attest to the self-sufficiency of the Gothic style at its zenith in a 
foreign environment. 

The monastery of Isova near the village of Trypete, Olympia, was torched by the 
forces of the Byzantine sebastokrator in 1263 (fig. 194). Evidence for this is provided 
by the Chronicle of the Morea. In a gentle environment not far from the banks of the 
river Alpheios, the ruins still stand of the main church of the Panagia and a smaller 
church of Hagios Nikolaos. The Panagia consists of a unified large rectangular hall 
covered by a timber roof, and a spacious sanctuary with a pentagonal ground-plan, the 
exterior buttresses of which confirm that it was roofed with vaults that gave con¬ 
centrated thrusts through ribs, in the Gothic manner. The formal features of the ruined 
church, windows, multi-lobe arch in the blind apse in the south wall, water-spouts, 
string-courses carved with mouldings, and cross-sections of ribs, all bear witness to 
conformity with the principles of the Gothic style, and indeed with the principles of the 
first quarter of the 13th century as applied by the Benedictine monks. On the north 
side of the building was the familiar square courtyard of the western monasteries 
(cloisters). The second church of Hagios Nikolaos, built after the first was destroyed, 
was much smaller, wide-fronted in plan and followed the type of the three-aisled 
basilica with elevated clerestory. It, too. is preserved in ruins. 


In Andravida, the capital of the principality ol Achaia, the Frankish princes built two 
churches, Hagios lakovos and Hagia Sophia (fig. 195, 196). Nothing of the former has 
survived. Hagia Sophia was a large three-aisled timber-roofed basilica with vaults over 









194. Isova Panagia 
plan, south elevation 
(R. Traquair}. 
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the sanctuary and two square chapels either side of it, in a tripartite arrangement typical 
of the churches of the Cistercian monks. These three bays are the only surviving parts 
of the monument; the rest is preserved only at the foundations. Of the preserved 
architectural forms, the cross-vaults with strong ribs, the column-capitals and the 
corbels that supported them, and also the exterior buttresses were demonstrably con¬ 
structed by western builders, and assign the building to the Gothic monuments of the 
advanced 13th century. The great thickness (two metres) of the west wall makes it 
virtually certain that Hagia Sophia had typical Gothic portals on the facade. 

The next two Gothic monuments in the Frankish Morea belonged to Cistercian monks, 
were three-aisled vaulted basilicas with no transept, were also 
burned by the Byzantines during the 1260s, and are now 
preserved in ruins. The church of the monastery of Zarakas near 
ancient Stymphalos, on the slopes of Mount Zeria, has walls 
preserved to some height, and also a large number of archi¬ 
tectural members that permit a convincing reconstruction of the 
church and stylistic observations on the sculptures. The second 
church, outside Methone, known by its later name H agios Leos, 
is in a much worse state of preservation and probably belonged 
to the Cistercian convent of Our Lady of Verge, evidence for the 
destruction of which is preserved in two papal letters. The few 
formal elements that have survived enable the church to be 
assigned to the Gothic style of the period, but do not allow a 
convincing restoration. 

In Chalkis, which passed completely under the control of the 
Venetians after 1204, the main church of the town. Hagia Para- 
skeve, was remodelled (fig. 197). This fine monument, a large 
three-aisled timber-roofed basilica, has at least four building phases: Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Frankish and early modern. Its remodelling in the late 13th century includes 
mainly the square sanctuary roofed by a large cross-vault, and the chapels either side of 
it, also square, which are covered by ribbed, pointed Gothic cross-vaults. The nave con 
tinued to have a timber roof. What sets Hagia Paraskeve apart from the other Frankish 
monuments of Greece is its Gothic-style column capitals, of unique wealth and quality, 
corbels and bosses in the chapels, which are also preserved in excellent condition. 

In the period 1205-1308, the Duchy of Athens belonged to the French De La Roche 
family. At this time the Parthenon was converted into a Roman Catholic church and a 
programme of repairs and improvements was carried out on the buildings on the 
Acropolis. The Gothic style was represented in Athens by churches that have now 
been demolished: two churches in Plaka, the Hypapante and the third building phase 
of Hagios Ioannes Mangoutes, and the unknown church from which come the three 
marble monolithic arches with iconographic compositions in the Byzantine Museum. 
The Daphni Monastery, in which Cistercian monks had established themselves, was the 
appointed burial place of the dukes of Athens. To them is owed the modification of 
the fine two-storey portico of the katholikon, possibly after a partial collapse: six of its 
seven arches were replaced by pointed Gothic arches, and the masonry above them 
was reconstructed, rather carelessly. Characteristically, a square courtyard surrounded 
by low porticoes with pointed arches - the familiar cloisters of western monasteries - 
was created to the south of the katholikon. 
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Methone, Corone and Crete belonged to Venice. At 
the centre of the fortified town of Methone once 
stood Hagios Joannes the Theologian, a notable 
Gothic church now been demolished. Venetian 
churches in the urban centres of Crete were usually 
large timber-roofed basilicas with a very austere 
exterior form, and they normally belonged to 
monasteries. Two well-known examples no longer 
exist (San Francisco and the Soter in Herakleion), 
while others were radically rebuilt after devastating 
earthquakes. In Herakleion. the church of Hagios 
Petros the Martyr, a large basilica with a square, 
vaulted sanctuary extended to the east, which 
belonged to the Dominicans, is preserved in ruins. 
So, too, is the Panagia of the Crusades, a smaller 
three-aisled basilica with an elevated clerestory, 
covered entirely by a timber roof. The Soter at 
Chania is a two-aisled, and therefore small, church 
that belonged to the Franciscans. All these 
monuments attest to direct imitation of churches in 
Venice, and much of their value is due to the works 
of art that once adorned their interiors. 

The characteristic features of the so-called Franco- 
Byzantine churches have already been noted. The 
most notable are to be found in the territory of the 
principality of Achaia, though they belonged to the 
Orthodox creed Unfortunately there is no external 
literary evidence or inscriptions relating to any of 
these. 

The best known is the church of the Koimesis of the 
Theotokos at the village of Merbakas (now Hagia 
Triada) in the plain of Argos (fig. 198, 199). This is 
certainly one of the finest monuments in Greece. In 



« 198. Merbakas (Hagia Triada) 
in the Argolid. Koimesis. Partial 
view of the west facade with 
the porous-stone doorframe 

0 199. Merbakas (Hagia Triada) 
in the Argolid Koimesis. General 
view from the south-east. 
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200. Merbakas (Hagia Triada) 
in the ArgoHd Koimesis, Partial 
view of the sanctuary apse 

201. Merbakas (Hagia Triada) 
in the Argolid Koimesis. Detail 
of a doorframe on the west 
facade of the church. 


terms of its type, that of a composite, four-column domed cruciform church with a 
narthex, it is similar to the well-known 12th-century churches of the Argolid Its 
exterior articulation by a high crepis and friezes of maeander pattern executed in bricks, 
the wealth of decorative elements, the flawless surfaces of dressed stone, and its fine 
proportions have led some scholars to date the Koimesis over a hundred years earlier, 
citing its evident similarity with the nearby katholikon of Hagia Moni near Nauplion 
(1143). Equally apparent are many detailed features that belong to the mature Gothic 
architecture of the advanced 13th century: mullions with oak leaves in the three-light 
window of the bema conch, column capitals with crockets on the dome, coloured 
concave bowls {skyphia) decorating the walls, dating from the 13th century, and a 
templon made of poros rather than white marble. Careful comparison of the brickwork 
and decoration of Hagia Moni and the church at Merbakas confirms that it is a late 
copy that lacked the quality of its model (fig. 200. 211). 

The blend of Byzantine and Gothic formal elements in the katholikon of the Vlacherna 
Monastery near the Frankish castle of Chlemoutsi in Kyllene (fig. 202) is even more im¬ 
pressive. The three-aisled timber-roofed basilica of the 12th century, to which reference 
has already been made, was roofed and supplemented by a two-storey narthex during 
the Frankish period. The third phase, when a porch was added, is much later. In the 
Franco-Byzantine narthex, the pointed arches over the windows are combined with 
Byzantine dentil bands and marble closure slabs, but also with elegant Gothic mullions 
and rows of dogteeth. Above them, the excellent cloisonne masonry is combined with 
anthropomorphic masks that support gargoyles and corbels beneath the cornices. The 
overall effect is harmonious, however, and distinguished by its fine art. 

Other Franco-Byzantine churches in the Morea are Hagios Georgios at Androusa, the 
Koimesis at Glatsa (now Anelio, near Olympia), and Hagios Georgios at Aipeia in Mes- 
senia. All these are in ruins and of relatively small size. In two churches in Corinthia, 


202 . Vlacherna in Elis. Detail 
of a corner of the narthex. 
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the Palaiomonastero of the Phaneromene and the Panagia Rachiotissa at Phlious, the 
western elements are confined to the Gothic half-columns either side of the main 
entrance. In the Duchy of Athens, the chapel on the south side of the Omorphokklesia 
at Galatsi (which is covered by ribbed Gothic ctoss- vaults), and the Eleousa at Syka- 
minon (with a Gothic doorway on the south facade) (fig. 203) may be described as 
Franco-Byzantine churches. On Euboea, there is the church of Hagios Demetrios at 
Chania Aulonariou (fig. 204). 


The architecture of the Despotate of the Comnenoi-Doukades in western Greece 
comprises about twenty churches that belong to the 13th century. As noted above, 
some of these were built with grand intentions by members of the family in power and 
by officials close to them, in pursuit of their political objectives. Although the Des¬ 
potate was genuinely Greek, it, too, was penetrated by western architectural ideas, 
mainly through the application of isolated Gothic formal elements. The explanation for 
this phenomenon is to be sought partly in the employment of craftsmen who came 
from Italy and partly in the endeavour to create an external variety that is evident in 
many of the buildings in this group. The abundant decoration that contributes to this 
variety is executed in brickwork, and there is a reversion to the old motif of friezes of 
lozenge-shaped plaques, which were, moreover, coloured and glazed 
The largest and wealthiest church of the Despotate, the Panagia Paregoretissa, which 
stands at the centre of Arta (fig. 205, 206), has a lively typological originality. It was 
built by Nikephoros Comnenos-Doukas, his wife Anna Palaiologina, and their son 
Thomas, all mentioned in a long metric inscription on the arched lintel of the nave. 
The church dates from 1283-1296 and is in an excellent state of preservation. 

The nave of the Paregoretissa is square at ground-floor level, but thanks to an acrobatic 
arrangement, is transformed at the fourth level above the ground into a domed 



203. Sykaminon, Attica. 

Eleousa Gothic-style doorframe. 


204. Euboea Chania near 
Aulonari Hagios Demetrios. 
South side of the church. 
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* 205, Arfa Paregoretissa Interior, 
View on the axis of the main 
dome 
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$ 208. Art* Vlacherna View 
of the south side of the church. 


o 207, Art* Panagia Bryones. 
View from the south-east. 




































































209. Arta Kato Panagia 
Transverse arm of the cross 
vaulted church. 


210, Aria Hagia Theodora. 
Decorative brickwork on the 
west fagade 




211, Kypsele (Tourkopalouko). 
Hagios Demetrios. Decorative 
brickwork on the transverse arm 
of the cross-vaulted church. 
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cruciform church carried on eight arches. This is achieved through a system of double 
marble corbels, firmly anchored into the surrounding walls and supporting columns set 
slightly away from them (fig. 205). The dome (the diameter of which is 3.50 m. smaller 
than the width of the church at the lowest level) thus seems to be suspended over the 
space, and the vertical axis is given great emphasis. This exceptionally dynamic system 
stands in complete contrast to the exterior of the monument: the wide, two-storey 
ambulatory that encloses the nave gives it a heavy cubical shape on the outside, with 
a row of two-light windows and a continuous horizontal cornice, above which rise five 
cupolas surrounding the central dome. 

In the case of the Paregoretissa the approach to the interior space of the church is un¬ 
precedented in Byzantine architecture and has not been explained. The large size, the 
mosaics of the dome, and the abundance of sculptural decoration attest to the 
ambitious intentions of the founders, who no doubt wished to equip their capital with 
a ‘unique church. However, the pointed arches and the style of the reliefs lend support 
to the view that the extreme dynamism and the emphasis on the vertical derive from 
the spirit of the Gothic style, which had already influenced the anonymous, bold By¬ 
zantine architect. This is perhaps the only case in which contemporary western 
architecture influenced not only the individual elements but also the compositional 
principles of an otherwise Byzantine church (fig. 205). 

The Vlacherna at Arta (fig. 208) and the katholikon of the Monastery of Hagia Theo¬ 
dora, to which this saint withdrew and in which she was buried, are of greater historical 
importance. The Vlacherna, which in the 13th century incorporated parts of a 10th- 
century church, has the type of a three-aisled basilica with a dome above the central 
aisle; notable sculptures of a marble templon one hundred years earlier in date are 
preserved, and inscriptions indicating that eminent members of the Comnenos-Doukas 
family were buried here. Hagia Theodora is a three-aisled timber-roofed basilica with 
a domed narthex and a later ambulatory covered by Gothic ribbed cross-vaults. The 
triple arches in the Saint’s tomb are also Gothic in style. The characteristic features of 
the architecture of the Despotate are evident in this church, namely, the boundless 
decoration and the clumsiness of the technical execution. Large areas of the west side 
of the narthex (fig. 210) are covered with decorative brickwork with a lively pictur¬ 
esque irregularity, while the capitals of the interior colonnades and the sculptures of 
the saint’s tomb are so clumsy that they resemble early modern folk stone-reliefs. 
According to the synaxarion of Hagia Theodora, the despot Michael Doukas II built the 
monastery of the Pantanassa at Philippias, the church of the Soter at Galaxidi and the 
monastery of the Kato Panagia at Arta (fig. 209) in the middle of the 13th century, as 
an expression of his repentance for his mistreatment of his wife. The Pantanassa is 
probably the largest and finest monument in the Despotate after the Paregoretissa, 
though it is unfortunately preserved only as a low ruin revealed by excavation. How¬ 
ever, it also had a new element, a H-shaped peristyle, that had two aisles separated by 
colonnades on the sides and ended in two domed chapels at the east, one of which, at 
the south, is still preserved in good condition. The Pantanassa housed tombs of 
eminent figures of the Despotate, as is evident from the lavishly decorated monolithic 
marble arches of the arcosolia in the church, and it had a number of purely western 
formal elements, such as complex portals with a pair of Gothic style colonettes, 
cornices with billet mouldings, and so on. 

Four churches in the Despotate were constructed in the new type of the cross-vaulted 
church. Founded by Michael H, they are, in addition to the Soter outside Galaxidi, the 
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Kato Panagia at Arta (three-aisled church with abundant decorative brickwork and a 
complicated arrangement of roofs) and Hagios Demetrios at Tourkopalouko (now 
Kypsele), with a peristyle and domed chapels either side of the sanctuary, dating from 
1242 (fig. 211). The fourth is the katholikon of the Porta Panagia (fig. 212), in the 
pass leading through the Pindos mountains from Thessaly to Epiros. A foundation of 
the sebastokrator ioannes Angelos-Doukas in the year 1283, this is also three-aisled, 
and a copy of the Kato Panagia. The importance of the monument is attested not 
only by its excellent construction and decorative brickwork, but also by an elaborate 
marble templon, in which are incorporated two large mosaic representations of 
excellent art. 

Figures well disposed to the despots of Epiros received titles and offices similar to 
those of the court at Constantinople and aspired to become themselves the founders 
of monasteries or churches. The protostrator Theodoras Tzimiskes, for example, and 
his wife Maria built the Panagia at Voulgareli, known also as the Kokkini Ekklesia (fig. 
213), while the pansebastos Basileios Tziskos, who bore the title of Megalos 
Oikonomos, built the Theotokos Kyriotissa at Preventza, an aisleless timber-roofed 
basilica with four side-chapels, two on each of the long sides. Precisely the same type 
can be seen in Hagios Basileios at Arta, known mainly for its decorative brickwork. 
Reference has already been made in the case of the fourth group of 13th-century 
churches both to the donations and founders and to their morphology. It is true that 
a large number of monuments built at this time throughout Greece have architecture 
lacking originality or any aspirations. Their artistic interest is confined to the wall- 
paintings adorning their interiors. There is, moreover, a problem of dating, since their 
formal and structural elements reveal no evident development and the dated in¬ 
scriptions in them often refer to the wall-paintings, which were executed later than the 
erection of the church. 

In northern Greece, there are very few 13th-century monuments. In Thessaloniki, 
Veroia and Kastoria (with the sole exception of the Panagia Mauriotissa. a timber- 
roofed aisleless church dating from about 1260) no examples of the period under 
examination have survived. A single monument, possibly a precursor of the great 


212 . Pyle near Trikala. Porla 
Panagia Sanctuary apses. 

213. Voulgareli. Kokkini 
Ekklesia South facade The dome 
of the cruciform church is not 
preserved. 

214. Kalyvia near Kouvaras. 
Attica Hagios Petros. View from 
the south-east. 

215. Omorphokklesia near 
Kastoria (Gallista). Hagios 
Georgios. South facade 

(E. Stikas). 
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Palaiologan architecture in western Macedonia, is the church of Hagios Georgios at 
Omorphokklesia (formerly Gallista) north-west of Kastoria (fig. 215). Its formal 
elements divorce it from the group of the Despotate, associate it with the architecture 
of the Byzantine capital, and make it a sister-monument of the Perivleptos at Ochrid, 
eight years its junior. It was built in 1286 by the three Netzas brothers in the type of 
the simple domed four-column church with a narthex. 

In Thessaly, the Episkope at Ano Volos, which was radically remodelled in 1639, is of 
interest, as are the Panagia at Portaria and Hagia Paraskeve at Panagitsa near Trikala, 
all three small, aisleless timber-roofed halls. In Euboea, nothing survives of the mona¬ 
stery of Hagios Ioannes Kalyvites except the inscription of the master-craftsman, 
giving the year 1244. We have to travel further south, to Attica, before we meet any 
notable churches of this period 

One of these is Hagios Petros at Kalyvia near Kouvaras (fig. 214) built by the bishop 
Ignatios. This is a domed cross-in-square church that, despite the austerity of the 
means used, retains the harmonious proportions of earlier Helladic cruciform churches, 
and has outstanding wall-paintings in the interior dating from 1232. At nearby Merenta 
is an old basilica, completely remodelled and given new interior decoration. At Oropos, 
the church of Hagios Georgios survived for a considerable time; it was a timber-roofed 
three-aisled basilica with pointed arches in the colonnades, and its wall-paintings are 
now in the Byzantine Museum. In the cemetery at Kalamos stands Hagios Nikolaos. a 
three-aisled cross-vaulted church, again with excellent wall-painted decoration. 

The Peloponnese is now richer in monuments. A church of grand pretensions was built 
at Mystras in 1291 by Nikephoros Moschopoulos. metropolitan of Lakedaimonia and 
a man of learning: the cathedral honouring the name of Saint Demetrios (fig. 192. 216- 
220), a large three-aisled timber-roofed basilica that was radically remodelled at a later 
date. The unmodified parts are mainly the east side and the sanctuary apses. The 
church of Hagioi Theodoroi (1295) will be discussed later, with the other Palaiologan 
churches of the city. Geraki, also in Lakonia, with its Frankish castle, developed into 
another, smaller centre. The churches of the village, six in number, are decorated with 
some very notable wall-paintings and are of different types: two-column domed 
































216. Mystras. Hagios Demetrios 
(cathedral). The lwo sanctuary 
apses from the north* 

217. Mystras Hagios Demetrios 
(cathedral). Interior looking 
towards the sanctuary. 

* 2 IB, Mystras Hagios Demetrios 
(cathedral), View from the north¬ 
east 
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219. Mystras. Hagios Demetrios 
(cathedral). Courtyard to the 
north of the church* 

220 . Mystras. Hagios Demetrios 
[cathedral). Enclosure wall and 
entrance to the complex. 
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221, Agoriane in Lakonia 
Hagios Nikolaos. Small cross - 
vaulted church with wall-paintings 
dating from the Palaiobgan 
period 

0 222. GerakL Hagios Ioannes 
the Theologian. View from 
the south-east. 

* 225, Gerald Evangeli stria 
East side. 
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224. Geraki, Hagios Sozon. 
View from the south-easi. 

%225. Keria in ManL Hagios 
loannes. Sculptures in second 
use incorporated in a wall. 

226. Keria in Mani, Hagios 
loannes. General view. 

227. Ambysoles (near 
Koutephari) in Mani. Prophetes 
Elias. Facade of the sanctuary. 


cruciform (Hagios Sozon and Hagios Athanasios) {fig. 224), domed aisleless (Evange- 
iisfria) (fig. 223). and aisieless barrel-vaulted or cross-vaulted (Hagios loannes, Hagios 
Nikolaos. Hagioi Theodoroi) (fig. 222, 221, 193). None of these churches have any of 
the refinements and precision of 12th-century construction, and those that incorporate 
spolia (as Hagios Athanasios) do so without attempting to display them prominently. 
In the castle of Geraki, two more churches. Hagios Georgios (two-aisled barrel- 
vaulted) and Hagia Paraskeve (aisleless) have interesting sculptures of Gothic in¬ 
spiration. though executed in a popular style. 

The earliest known accurately dated cross-vaulted church is Hagia Triada near Kranidi, 
erected in 1245 and dedicated by one Manuel Mourmouras and his wife Theodora 
There are similar small cross-vaulted churches in the Megarid (Soter at Alepochori) at 
Krokeai (Hagios Demetrios. 1286) and at Klenia (Hagios Nikolaos), and in Mani (Hagia 
Paraskeve at Platsa Prophetes Elias in the village of Hagia Kyriake). Two interesting 
monuments in Mani are Prophetes Elias at Ambysoles (fig. 227), an aisleless church 
with a contracted dome and the external appearance of a cross-in-square church, and 
Hagios loannes at Keria (fig. 225. 226), a simple four-column church with abundant 


Byzantine spolia harmoniously incorporated into the south facade. Small barrel-vaulted 
churches with fine wall-paintings are preserved at Kepoula, Karavas and Polemitas. 
The architecture of the islands shows no substantial development. On Naxos, several 
ensembles of wall-paintings survive from the 13th century, but few churches were 
erected. Apart from the Catholic cathedral built at the centre of the fortified settlement 
of Chora by Markos Sanoudos (originally a three-aisled basilica), the churches on the 
island are Hagios Nikolaos at Sangri, built in 1269, a domed aisleless church, and the 
Panagia at Yallou, dating from 1288, a domed square, also aisleless, church. On Crete, 
apart from Hagios Georgios at Kouneni. Kissamos, dating from 1283, all the other 
dated inscriptions refer to wall-paintings adorning small churches of little architectural 
interest. 
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228. Mystras. Pantanassa South 
portico. Detail of columns. 


Daring the final 150 years of the Byzantine empire there was a new flowering of the 
arts, known as the ‘Palaiologan Renaissance’. The fresh start was made in the last thirty 
years of the 13th century in a climate of optimism in the newly recaptured city of Con¬ 
stantinople, and concomitantly in Greece, in both the Peloponnese and Macedonia It 
led culture generally to a zenith, despite the continuous deterioration in the political 
and economic circumstances of the Byzantine empire, the causes of which are well 
known: division on the question of the unification of the Churches, civil wars over the 
succession to the throne from 1321 to 1354, inability to withstand foreign economic 
interests, and the great intensification of Ottoman expansionism after a brief lull from 
1402-1425. 

The political dismemberment of these 150 years is a given. The former Byzantine 
territory was fragmented into a large number of independent or dependent principal¬ 
ities. On the islands, in western Greece and in the Morea, there was a certain stability, 
but in Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace, the borders changed as a result of civil wars, 
the expansion of the Serbs and the Bulgars, and above all the Ottoman conquests. The 
early predomination of the Ottomans in Asia Minor shifted the interest of the By¬ 
zantine empire to Greece and the islands. An event in 1348 that was to be of great 
significance was the creation of an autonomous state, that was nevertheless dependent 
on Byzantium, centred on Mystras in the Peloponnese and known as the Despotate of 
the Morea Despite the political fragmentation, however, there was throughout the 
entire region a unified cultural and religious substructure that now rediscovered its 
centre, Constantinople. 

In fact, the two major cultural centres in the Palaiologan period, Thessaloniki and 
Mystras, were under the direct influence of the Byzantine capital, as is evident not only 
in their intellectual life, but also in the visual arts, both in painting and architecture. 
Thessaloniki in particular experienced a great flowering in the 14th century, and its 
effulgence as an artistic centre spread to the whole of Macedonia, including Mount 
Athos and the neighbouring Balkan countries. The Serb rulers, though now a serious 
factor as donors and founders in the same area, came completely under the influence 
of Byzantine art and architecture. 

The basis of the economy (of interest to us in connection with the funding of the arts) 
continued to be primary production and land. Trade, however, developed to a greater 
extent than ever before, and to it Thessaloniki owed its prosperity. In the Byzantine 
capital, the leading role in trade was played by foreigners, though in several other 
towns there evolved a class of men working in secondary production, thus providing 
the foundations of the later ‘Balkan town’. The characteristic feature of the 14th and 
15th century economy, however, is the great differential in incomes: the accumulation 
of large fortunes by the few and the indigence of the many. The gap was intensified 
by the vicissitudes of warfare and occasionally led to conflict. 

The growth of some towns appears to have created the circumstances under which 
power passed, albeit temporarily, to local forces, both aristocratic and popular (Mone- 
mvasia, Mystras, Thessaloniki 1342-1349). The period under examination was one of 
great anxiety and anguish, of intense confrontation and fear for the future, which 
tended to shatter the existing medieval mentality through an unprecedented traffic in 
ideas. A turn to the ancient world and idealism, patriotism and a tendency to isolation, 
a turn to the West and a realistic approach to problems, and also complete apathy, ex¬ 
pressed in the Hesychast movement - all these coexisted during this period of the 
agony of the Byzantine empire and the first stirrings of modern Hellenism. In the final 
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decades before the Fall of Constantinople, some intellectuals seem to have shared in 
the spirit that at this same period paved the way for the Renaissance in Italy. All this 
has only indirect relevance to architecture, but does account for the Byzantine attitude 
to art and life. Thessaloniki and Mystras played a large role in these regenerative 
stirrings. 

In Palaiologan society, the family was of great importance, particularly the family 
distinguished by its wealth, {“continuity of the golden race”), which increased its strength 
through marriage alliances and inheritance. Mixed marriages between eminent Greeks 
and Catholic Latins were not rare, a circumstance that led to new relations with the 
West. Finally, the custom of the donation, the supporting of art and architecture, re¬ 
turned in the Byzantine aristocratic class, both in Constantinople and in the provinces. 
At the same time, churches, mainly privately owned, continued to be erected and 
decorated by small and moderate founders, as also during the 13th century. 

The founders usually built monasteries, within the fortified towns, moreover. All the 
churches erected in Thessaloniki, for example, were monastery katholika. Monasticism 
continued to flourish, though without the eminent innovators it had once known. From 
the ranks of the monks came the intransigent anti-unionists and Hesychasts, who kept 
alive the confrontation surrounding religious questions until the end of the empire. 


The finest and most important buildings of mature Late Byzantine architecture from 
1300 to 1453 outside the Byzantine capital are to be found in Greece. The monumental 
wealth of the country, however, also includes several small churches that continue the 
earlier tradition and are known mainly for their wall-paintings. At Mystras and in a 
relatively small number of churches that came under its direct influence, there was a 
blending of ideas, types and forms drawn from the old Middle Byzantine ‘Helladic 
school' on the one hand, and from Constantinople on the other. In northern Greece, 
the predominant ideas and forms, as in the past, were those of the Byzantine capital. 
Idealism and aristocratic elegance - elements so prominent in Palaiologan painting — 
are also features of the architecture of this group. It is noteworthy that during the final 
period of Byzantine architecture, the general proportions in plan and elevation re¬ 
mained within the confines of those handed down from Late Antiquity, and the prin¬ 
ciples of tranquility and balance were retained in the composition. It is equally inter¬ 
esting that the concepts of moderation and unity now found a theoretical basis in the 
writings of the Neopiatonist Plethon, the great philosopher of Mystras. 

All the church types in the period under examination had been applied in the Byzantine 
empire during previous centuries. Domed cruciform churches continued to be built 
{Perivleptos and Evangelistria at Mystras), as did domed triconch and tetraconch types 
(Hagios Nikolaos at Serrai and the Soter in Thessaloniki respectively), Athonite 
churches with a //te(Prophetes Elias in Thessaloniki, the katholikon of Chelandari), and 
also small, aisleless barrel-vaulted or cross-vaulted churches (in their dozens, e.g. on 
Euboea). The Hagioi Theodoroi at Mystras offers a final example of the ‘mainland 
octagon’ type, and Hagia Paraskeve of an aisleless cross-vaulted church, both charac¬ 
teristic of the local tradition. 

Ambulatories, with which we have already become acquainted in the church-building 
of the Despotate of Epiros, now greatly increase in number. The type of the church 
with a central nucleus surrounded by a closed passageway with a IT-shaped ground- 
plan was revived. Ambulatories no longer encompassed only domed aisleless nuclei 
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(the Olympiotissa at Elasson) or simple timber-roofed churches (Hagios Nikolaos 
Orphan os in Thessaloniki), but also embraced fully formed domed cross-in-square 
churches, as in the case of the Hagioi Apostoloi, Hagia Aikaterine. and the katholikon 
of the Vlatadon Monastery in Thessaloniki. The functions served by ambulatories 
remain unknown, though they usually ended at the east in independent chapels either 
side of the sanctuary. In some of the wealthy churches, all four corners of the 
ambulatory were roofed by cupolas in an arrangement very similar to that of the earlier 
five-domed churches of Constantinople, though in these, the cupolas invariably 
surmount the corner bays of the nave. It should be noted, however, that even the idea 
of symmetrical, independent chapels either side of the sanctuary is a revival of earlier 
ideas in the Byzantine capital (katholikon of the monastery of Lips). 

The architectural solution of the ambulatory also encompasses the arrangement of 
open porticoes and side-chapels, again with a generally FI-shaped ground-plan, as in 
three churches at Mystras. Here, their functions are very clear, since the side-chapels 
are of a funerary character and the elegant exterior porticoes supported on columns 
provided the building not only with semi-open areas for circulation, but also the 
potential for adding variety to and perfecting the forms, within the spirit of the period. 
The incorporation of campaniles into the ensemble served the same objective. 

The so-called ‘Mystras type’ is regarded as new, though in fact it is not. It derives from 
a combination of the three-aisled basilica at the lower level and the domed cross-in¬ 
square church at the upper. The vaulted side aisles of the basilica supported galleries, 
while the upward extension of the four columns provided supports for the nine vaulted 
compartments of the inscribed cross above the entire church. The functional reasons 
that led to the creation of the ‘Mystras type are certainly connected with the use of 
the galleries, which served as an ambulatory at the upper level of the church that 
catered for the special needs of the despots and their court. 

It should be noted that the absence of new types in Palaiologan church-building does 
not imply stagnation in the perception of the interior space of the churches. The 
slender domes of the Macedonian cruciform churches place exaggerated emphasis on 
the vertical axis, while the corner bays become excessively small, losing their 
significance as secondary compositional elements (Prophetes Elias and Hagia 
Aikaterine in Thessaloniki). At Mystras. the disproportionately large arches bridging the 
columns and the west walls (Hagia Sophia and the Perivleptos) unify the space, again 
detracting (though in the opposite manner) from the significance of the corner bays. 
Finally, the efforts made to detect the repercussions of the Hesychast movement, 
mysticism, meditation and apathy on the space of churches in the period under 
examination have not produced any substantial, clear results. 

As the centuries passed, memories of the architecture of the ancient world faded and 
the phenomenon of the revival, so striking in Palaiologan painting, with the noble, 
willowy figures of the Chora Monastery or the genre subjects of the wall-paintings at 
Mystras, can be detected only indirectly in the buildings. As we have seen, common 
hallmarks are the elegance and harmony of the compositions, which, while certainly 
going back to ancient roots, do so in a rather vague manner. In the finest monuments, 
mainly in northern Greece, precise construction, clear forms, and articulated facades 
make their return in architecture. In this context, a convincing comparison may be 
drawn between the surfaces with decorative brickwork of the Hagioi Apostoloi in 
Thessaloniki and the proportions of Hagia Theodora at Arta. 
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Generally speaking, a characteristic feature of the larger monuments of Falaiologan 
architecture is the enrichment of the visual impression by an increase in the exterior 
decoration, with some emphasis on contrasts, particularly between the slender propor- 
tions of the individual forms (fig. 229) and the natural polychromy of the facades. 
Indeed, the cupolas, sanctuary apses, blind arches in the walls, and windows, all acquire 
taller proportions, which had direct repercussions, as we have seen, on the expression 



229. ThessdtaiikL Hagioi 
Apostoloi. Sanctuary apse. 


of the interior space, especially in the monuments of Macedonia The enrichment of the 
visual impression is also served by supplementary elements, such as side-chapels, 
porticoes and campaniles, which retain their own independent volumes (usually with 
separate roofs and/or cupolas) and lend the overall effect a certain variety and charm. 
Correspondingly, an atmosphere of intimacy is created in the interior of the churches, 
as a result of the retreat of the monumental style, which was associated with marble 
revetment and wall mosaics. These were no longer used for financial 
reasons. They are found only in the Hagioi Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, 
where they are confined to the nave and not completed; there is a 
combination of marble revetments and wall-paintings in the Hode- 
getria at Mystras. A further reason for the retreat of the monumental 
style was that the wall-painted representations multiplied in number 
and were reduced in size, while at the same time the templon evolved 
into the iconostasis, visually isolating the area of the sanctuary from 
the congregation. In small, poor churches, the iconostasis was a 
masonry structure. 

In studying the Palaiologan churches of northern Greece, one re¬ 
cognises Constantinopoiitan formal elements which continued to be 
applied: eight-or many-sided brick domes with concentric arches on 
each side, undulating cornices, and brick colonnettes at the angles. 
Curved gables and blind arches on the facades. Large composite 
windows. Sanctuary apses, usually polygonal, articulated on the 
exterior by blind arches and decorative brickwork. At Mystras, by 
contrast, alongside the Constantinopoiitan forms (blind arches, dec¬ 
orative niches, curved gables) can be seen the large, dear surfaces, 
cloisonne masonry, incorporated spo/ia, and successions of dentil 
courses of the old ‘Helladic school’. 

At Mystras, however, the aspiration to variety led to the adoption of 
various forms drawn from western architecture: pointed and 
segmental arches, corbels, rosettes with trefoils or quatrefoils, round 
fanlights and linear features with mouldings. These western elements are assimilated 
and exploited in the best possible manner in the Pantanassa (fig. p. 11, fig. 228). 


Finally, with regard to the marble sculpture, it is enough to note the continuation of 
the old manners in wealthy monuments such as the templon of Hagios Nikolaos 
Orphanos in Thessaloniki, and the general use of members in second use, as in the 
Panagitsa at Vatheia on Euboea (fig. 233). At Mystras in particular, a large number of 
marble members of the 11th and 12th centuries are preserved in the churches. They 
possibly come from neighbouring Lakedaimonia and are reused with a certain naivety 
of craftsmanship which gives the overall effect a lively picturesque irregularity in 
templa, string-courses and colonnades; new members with new decorative motifs are 
also to be found. A large quantity of other marble members can be seen in the museum 
at Mystras (fig. 231, 232). 
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In matters pertaining to construction, there are no substantial changes in Palaiologan 
architecture compared with that of previous centuries. The economic circumstances, 
less favourable than those of the Middle Byzantine period, are reflected in the use of 
rubble masonry in many small monuments, and sometimes even in more official ones, 
usually in combination with the use of brickwork or cloisonne masonry for parts of the 
building (Hodegetria at Mystras, Soter in Thessaloniki). In other monuments in Thes¬ 
saloniki, such as Hagios Nikolaos Orphanos, unconcealed timber tie-beams now appear 
in rubble walls, whereas previously they had been internal and set in the thickness of 
the wall. 

In northern Greece, fine construction using bricks in arches and vaults continued The 

high technical expertise of the Byzantines in these matters is attested by the large tower 0 2 30. Mystras. Pantanassa View 
of Pythion (near the river Evros, just after 1330), and their continued ability to organise of the sanctuary apses 
large projects by the repair of the 
dome of Hagia Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople, carried out after 1346. At 
Mystras, vaults were built of stone 
blocks carefully dressed on their arch 
fronts, as they formerly had been in 
Helladic monuments. The arches 
visible on the facades often have 
alternating voussoirs of poros and 
double bricks. At Mystras, however, 
there are also arches made entirely of 
brick, which attest to relations with 
the Byzantine capital (porch of Hagia 
Sophia, ribbed domes in the cathedral 
and the Pantanassa). 

The inclination to decoration and 
variety, combined with the economy 
of the means used led the craftsmen 
of the churches of Mystras to seek 
cheaper techniques: the well-known 
garlands with fleurs-de-lis worked in 
high relief in the sanctuary apse of the 
Pantanassa are made of poros 
combined with coloured plaster (fig. 

230), and in the blind arches on the north side of the cathedral there is imitation 
decorative brickwork in red paint on the plaster covering the arches. 

Reference has already been made to the reasons for the great importance of 
Thessaloniki to the Byzantine empire at all periods. In the troubled Palaiologan years 
and down to the capture of the city by the Ottoman Turks (1430), Thessaloniki 
experienced a great flowering and played a leading role in the religious and social 
developments experienced by medieval Hellenism. Both the painting and the archi¬ 
tecture of the city in the 14th century were of a very high standard and, as already 
emphasised, formed the models for a wide area reaching from Thessaloniki itself to old 
Serbia Here, however, we must confine ourselves to the architectural phenomena and 
the examination of about a dozen monuments in the city, built with some artistic aspir¬ 
ations and preserved in very good condition. 
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231. MysLras. Museum. Capital 
with imaginary animals and 
volutes 


232, Mystras. Museum. Capital 
with imaginary animals and 
volutes 


233* Euboea. Vatheia Panagitsa 
South side with a large number 
of architectural members in 
second use. 
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234. Thessaloniki. Hagioi 
ApostoloL Decorative brickwork 
in a blind arch of the sanctuary 
apse. 

235, Thessaloniki. Hagioi 
ApostoloL General view of 
the south side. 


The most elaborate and the most representative of the period is the church now known 
as the Hagioi Apostoloi, formerly a monastery katholikon, of which the porch and 
cistern are also preserved The type of the monument and its direct links with the art 
of Constantinople have already been discussed it was built in honour of the Virgin by 
the patriarch Niphon (1310-1314), a disputed figure possessed of great wealth, to 
which not only the size of the monastery, but also its luxury are testimony* 

The anonymous architect of the Hagioi Apostoloi rendered the diversity of interests of 
the period through his bold, rich composition, holding the elegant proportions of the 
individual elements in unity and paying attention to the quality of the construction and 
decoration. It may be noted that the variety of the exterior surfaces of the church has 
now been reduced by the replacement of the undulating cornices of the ambulatory by 
straight ones, and the loss of the original door and window screens and also of the 
campanile that is thought to have stood in front of the west entrance* In the interior, 
the nave forms a relatively small part of the church, and does not have the monu¬ 
mental spaciousness of Middle Byzantine churches, though the mosaics and brilliant 
wall-paintings elevate the Hagioi Apostoloi to the first rank of Late Byzantine monu¬ 
ments in Greece (fig* 229, 234, 235), 

The church known by its later name of Hagia Aikaterine (fig. 236-239) is of the same 
type, period and roughly the same size as the Hagioi Apostoloi. The multiplicity of formal 
elements on the exterior - blind arches, decorative niches, large composite windows, and 
cupolas with bulky cornices and brick half-colonnettes at the angles — is not inferior to 
that of the Hagioi ApostoloL A marble string course encircling the entire monument and 
articulating the facades recalls similar solutions in Constantinople. Here, however, the 
composition is more tranquil and the trend to tall proportions limited Unfortunately, no 
literary evidence has survived for this important monument in Thessaloniki, and most of 
the outstanding wall-paintings in the interior of the church have been destroyed 
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236. Thessaloniki. Hagia 
Aikaterine. Partial view 
from the south-west. 

237. Thessaloniki. Hagia 
Aikaterine, One of the 
small domes, 

238. Thessaloniki, Hagia 
Aikaterine. General view 
from the south-east. 

* 239. Thessaloniki. Hagia 
Aikaterine View from 
the west, above. 
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The church of Hagios Panteleimon (fig. 240) dates from the early 14th century; the 
original name of the church is not certain and the question of its identification with the 
important monastery of the Theotokos Perivleptos is an open one. Here, too, the type 
is that of the composite domed cross-in-square church, with a domed narthex and an 
ambulatory that ended in symmetrical chapels at the east. The ambulatory, which is 
presumably a little later than the nave, was destroyed at the beginning of the 20th 
century, though happily there is considerable evidence for its form. It had small cupolas 
on the transverse axis above the two side entrances to the nave, and large composite 
windows with pairs of columns. From the point of view of its morphology. Hagios 
Panteleimon seems more austere and conservative than the previous monuments of 
Thessaloniki. A small percentage of the original wall-paintings are preserved in its 
interior. The katholikon of the Vlatadon monastery in the Upper Town is of a similar 
architectural type, but it is badly deformed as a result of the additions made in 1801 


241. Thessaloniki. Prophetes 
Elias. General view of the 
south side after the extensive 
reconstruction of the chapels 
and portico. 


and 1907. The katholikon was built (1351-1371) by Dorotheos Vlates, metropolitan of 
Thessaloniki, and his brother Markos, a monk and hymnographer. The decorative 
brickwork is here confined to the sanctuary apse, and only a few of the scenes from 
the original wall-paintings are preserved in the interior. 

The church now called Prophetes Elias (fig. 241) was the katholikon of a monastery 
which has been identified with two known from the literary sources: the Akapniou 
Monastery and Nea Monk founded (1360-1370) by Makarios Choumnos, the scion of 
a great Byzantine family and later abbot of the Stoudios Monastery in Constantinople. 
In its type, the church imitates the large katholika of Mount Athos, particularly their 
developed form, with a large life supported on columns, domed typikaria and side- 
chapels. The monument which is of a good size, became a mosque during the 
Ottoman period and was supported by heavy buttresses after suffering serious damage 
during this time. Unfortunately, the removal of these additions (1955-1968) was 


d 240. Thessaloniki Hagios 
Panteleimon. View from 
the east, above 
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accompanied by the reconstruction of the side-chapels, all the small cupolas, and the 
large IT-shaped portico that encircles the lite, all without adequate evidence. This 
deprived the monument of much of its value as an archaeological document. 

The carefully dressed masonry of the so-called church of Prophetes Elias also attests 
to relations with Constantinople, while its distinctive features (six cupolas in addition 
to the central dome, a balcony on the upper floor, the linking of the cornices of the 
narthex and the west arm of the cross, and the effective abolition of the corner bays 
of the nave) betray the diversity of interests and also the insecurity of the architect in 
a project of great pretensions. 

Hagios Nikolaos Orphanos (fig. 242. 243 was also a monastery katholikon 
known mainly for its wall-paintings, which are of excellent quality anc superbly^ 
served Its founder was probably tV Serb fcrafc* Stephan Ufosh II Milutin. It is a tirflfo 
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^242. Thessaloniki Hagios 
Nikolaos Orphanos. View 
from the south-easi. 


roofed simple hall, surrounded by a wide, partly reconstructed ambulatory. The church 
of the Taxiarchai (fig. 244) is of the same type, with the difference that the sanctuary 
is flanked by two side-chapels of square ground-plan. The Taxiarchai is a two-storey 
church with a group of tombs on the ground floor. It has notable decorative brickwork 

in the sanctuary apses. 

The little church of the Soter, finally, opposite the Roman arch of Galerius. is a small 
tetraconch inscribed church, dedicated originally to the Virgin, with a spacious, later 
narthex. The nave is covered by a disproportionately large dome, in which the 
morphological elements of the other Palaiologan monuments in the city are repeated 
The building is adorned with notable wall-paintings. 

The concentration of so many important churches makes Thessaloniki a city of ex¬ 
ceptionally great interest for late Byzantine architecture And although the urban tissue 
of this period cannot be identified, there are many other, non-ecclesiastical monuments 


243. Thessaloniki. Ha 
Nikolaos Orphanos, C 
















































6 244* Thessaloniki. Tasriardm 
East facade. 

*245, Veroia. Theologos. Interior 
of the church, looking towards 
the sanctuary. 

*246, Veroia. Christos. Interior 
of the church looking towards 
the sanctuary. 

1 247, Kastoria. Hagios 
Athanasios. Interior. 

Sanctuary apse, 

*248. Kastoria Hagios 

Athanasios. Interior. West wall 


of historical and artistic value: parts of the fortifications (such as the gate of Anna 
Palaiologina, dating from 1355), public bathhouses, underground water cisterns, and 
also numerous architectural members and marble spolia that are housed in the Museum 
of Byzantine Culture in Thessaloniki. 

In other Macedonian towns there are architectural monuments of lesser importance. 
Those in Veroia are predominantly small timber-roofed halls (Hagios Vlasios, Anti- 
phonites, Hagios Georgios Mikros) or three-aisled, also timber-roofed basilicas (fig. 
245. 246). Only one church, Hagioi Kerykos and loulita, belonged to the domed 

cruciform type, though it is now completely de¬ 
formed. In this case, as in that of Hagios Savvas 
of the Kyriotissa and Hagios Nikolaos, there is a 
wealth of decorative brickwork in the blind arches 
formed on the exterior of the sanctuary apse. At 
Kastoria, Hagios Athanasios of the Mouzakis 
family (1384), known mainly for its wall-paintings 
is another small, aisleless timber-roofed hall, with 
no architectural pretensions (fig. 247, 248). 

On Mount Athos, the church of the Protaton was 
redesigned in the early 14th century as a large 
timber-roofed basilica without an elevated 
clerestory, and was decorated with wall-paintings 
of outstanding quality by the legendary Manuel 
Panselenos of Thessaloniki. 

The finest monument on Mountain Athos at this 
period, however, is the katholikon of the Chelan- 
dari Monastery (fig. 249), which is in an excellent state of preservation and has been 
the object of numerous studies and publications. Chelandari became a Serb coenobium 
at the end of the 12th century and, thanks to the favour of the powerful Serb kings, 
acquired great property and strength. As part of his extensive building programme, 
Stephan Urosh II Milutin demolished the old, small katholikon in 1303 and built the 
present one, dedicated to the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, in the familiar 
Athonite type with a large lite supported on columns. To it was added the somewhat 
later exonarthex, also supported on columns. In the katholikon of Chelandari, we see 
a restrained tendency to variety (with elegant cupolas above the narthexes, undulating 
cornices and decorative brickwork), along with an impressive variety of construction, 
which reflects a direct connection with the Byzantine capital: masonry with courses of 
dressed stone, domes with concave sections, large composite windows with carved 
closure slabs, doorframes and brilliant marble-paved floors, all attest to a Constan- 
tinopolitan architect and experienced craftsmen. Only in the exonarthex (built at the 
time of Prince Lazaros) are there a number of sculptures foreign to Byzantine art, 
which were clearly carved by Serb craftsmen invited to Mount Athos about 1380. The 
katholikon of the Pantokrator Monastery probably also belongs to the 14th century. 
Other notable monuments in northern Greece include the katholikon of the monastery 
of the Prodromos at Serrai, Hagios Nikolaos in the castle at Serrai, and the Molyvdo- 
skepaste at Pogoni (fig. 250) near the Albanian border, dating from the early 14th 
century. The katholikon of the Olympiotissa Monastery at Elasson (fig. 251) bears great 
similarity to the monuments of Thessaloniki from the point of view both of typology 
(aisleless, domed, with an ambulatory) and of architectural forms: the nave has tall 
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*249, Mount Athos, Chelandari 
Monastery, Katholikon and font 


$ 250, Motyvdoskepaste 
Monastery m PogonL Katholikon 
from the south-west. 
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proportions (in contrast with the humble ambulatory), the dome is slender, and the 
polygonal sanctuary apse is adorned with the familiar decorative brickwork (fig. 251). 

A fine ensemble of wall-paintings is preserved in the Olympiotissa, as well as two 
wooden door-leaves from another, earlier church, which were renovated and fitted 
here in 1296 or 1305. 

The 14th century saw the beginning of the formation of the monasteries of Meteora, 
which later developed into an important monastic centre. The first katholika. however, 
were small churches with no aspiration to ostentation: the katholikon of the Hypapante, 
1366. is an aisleless cross-vaulted church, and that of the Great Meteoron (Meta¬ 
morphosis, 1387), a domed, distyle cross-in-square type. The church, which was 
founded by John Doukas Palaiologos. nephew of Stephan Dusan, formed the sanctuary 
of the later large katholikon of the monastery, to which we shall return below. 

In Roumele there are very few monuments of this period, and even these are of limited 
interest (Hagios Georgios at Akraiphnion, 1311). Several churches were built in Euboea 
under Venetian rule, invariably small, cross-vaulted or barrel-vaulted aisleless halls with 
an austere exterior appearance. They are dated by their wall-painting to the 

Palaiologan period (Hagia Anna, Hagios Nikolaos and 
Koimesis at Oxylithos, fig. 253; Hagia Thekla, fig. 255; the 
Hodegeiria at Spelies, fig. 256; the Metamorphosis at 
pyrgi, fig. 252 ff.). Hagios Nikolaos at Histiaia is a rather 
larger three-aisled basilica, though it is in a very poor state 
of preservation. 

In the Peloponnese, the despots of Mystras and the 
officials close to them extended the practices of the court 
at Constantinople to the Greek environment of the Morea, 
which led directly to a multi-faceted cultural flowering 
here. The town of Mystras possessed the character of an 
administrative centre, potential for defence thanks to its 
strong castle, an outstanding natural environment and a 
productive hinterland In it men of letters, artists and 
intellectuals sought refuge and wealthy founders had the 
opportunity to display their piety. However, the influence 
251. Etasson. Olympiotissa of the architecture of Mystras was confined to the Byzantine territories of the 

Monastery. Katholikon from Peloponnese. 

the south-east. 

It may be noted here that after the Greek Uprising, the incendiary activities of Ibrahim 
pasha and the abandonment of Mystras after the revival of Sparta, the churches under 
examination, like the palace and houses of the town, were reduced to a semi-ruined 
condition, often lost their interior columns, and saw a decline in the preservation of 
their wall-painted decoration. A large restoration programme implemented in the 
1930s by Anastasios Orlandos rescued these churches from complete destruction and 
made them accessible to the general public (fig. 257, 258). 

The distinctive architectural features of the churches of Mystras have already been 
noted. The oldest large church is that of the Hagioi Theodoroi (1295) (fig. 259, 260, 
261), the first katholikon of the Brontochi Monastery, founded by the monks Daniel 
and Pachomios. The latter appears to have been very energetic and wealthy, abbot of 
the monastery and Megas Protosyngelos of the Peloponnese. The Hagioi Theodoroi 
follows the ‘mainland octagon’ type, with a certain simplification compared with its 
distant model, the katholikon of the Hosios Loukas monastery: the roofing consists of 
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252. Euboea Pyrgi. 
Metamorphosis. Interior looking 


253. Euboea Oxylithos. 
Koimesis. Cross-vault 
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# 254, Sykaminoru Attica Hagioi 
Saranta General view from 
the south-east, 

255, Euboea Hagia Thekla 
General view, 

256. Euboea Spdics. 
Hodegetria View from 
the south-east. 


#258, Mystras. Ruins of 
the upper town and castle. 


|257. Mystras. View of the 
fortification wall from the north, 
with the church of Hagia Sophia 
in the background 




















































£259. Mystras. Hagioi Theodoroi 
General view from the south- 
easL 

^ 260. Mystras. Hagioi Theodoroi. 
View from the north-east. 
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simple barrel vaults instead of cross vaults, the shallow niches of the sanctuary are 
abandoned, as are the upper galleries, while the west supports for the dome are marble 
columns. Helladic forms (low dome, emphasis on the horizontal through reticulate 
friezes, cloisonne masonry, dentil courses and ceramic bowls in the window tympana) 
confirm that the church was erected by local teams, ft should be noted that pediments 
on the facades of the cross arms, which have been reconstructed with a curved form, 
were probably originally straight, in the Helladic manner. 

The second katholikon of Vrontochion, built after 1310 by the abbot Pachomios 
himself in honour of the Hodegetria, is also known popularly as the ‘Afentiko’. Here 
there was an attempt at a wealthy, luxurious construction, with the mass importation 
of formal elements from the Byzantine capital (fig. 262, 263). 



The Hodegetria was the monument in which the ‘Mystras 
type’ already discussed was created. On the ground floor, 
the side aisles were covered by segmental spherical vaults 
that carried the upper galleries, which on the one side were 
unified with the upper storey above the narthex, and on 
the other extended above the parabemata, so that it was 
possible to attend the divine liturgy and see the sanctuary 
and the altar from above. Above this level, the roofing is 
that typical of a Constantinopolitan cruciform composite 
tetrastyle church, with four cupolas above the corner bays. 

Another cupola covered the central part of the upper 
storey of the narthex. The complexity and the wealth of 
impressions are enriched in the Hodegetria by the corner 
chapels, the porticoes supported on columns encom¬ 
passing three of the sides on the exterior of the church, and the campanile. 

The interior of the nave is covered with marble revetment, into which are incorporated 
individual waJI-painted figures set in arched frames, in a manner recalling the Chora 
Monastery in Constantinople. The sense of luxury is intensified by the marble columns 
and floors (fig. 263). Formal elements of the ‘School of Constantinople include the 
very tall sanctuary apses, the masonry (coarse, made of undressed blocks of stone and 
bricks), the curved gables, the niches and small arches that enliven the upper part of 
the walls, and the polygonal sanctuary apse. The tendency of the period to greater 
decoration can be seen in the south facade, above the roof of the portico. Un¬ 


261. Mystras. Hagioi Theodore 
East facade. Detail of the 
sanctuary apses. 


fortunately, the main dome has not survived: the present one was rebuilt (1934-1935), 
as were parts of the campanile, vaults and roofs. 

Despite the fact that the Hodegetria uses a type new to Greece, its characteristic 
features are its maturity and harmony. The strongly sloping ground imposed some 
deviation from the established orientation, but increases the church's striking 
monumental appearance. The two chapels flanking the sanctuary are rather later. In the 
chapel on the right as one enters, which has no windows, the walls are covered with 
inscriptions to their entire height. These are copies of the imperial chrysobulls 
endowing the Vrontochion monastery with land and income, between 1312 and 1322. 
A relatively small part of the wall-painted decoration of the Hodegetria survives, and 
it is of outstanding quality indeed. 

The earlier cathedral of Mystras, the three-aisled timber-roofed basilica of Nikephoros 
discussed in the previous chapter, was radically modified in the 15th century by the 
metropolitan Matthaios, in imitation of the katholikon of the Vrontochion monastery. 
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At the first-floor level, that is, it assumed the form of a cruciform church with a dome 
and smaller cupolas above the corner bays. Although the Helfadic formal elements of 
the old basilica are predominant on the east side, forms drawn from the Byzantine 
capital are imitated in the domes and curved gables on the upper storey. In the 
cathedral (which was not abandoned, and not reduced to ruins after the Greek 
Uprising), are preserved the original floors, tempion, other marble features (mostly 
spolia of the 12th century in second use) and the wall-paintings of the first phase of 
the monument. The portico along the north side of the monument was combined with 
two additional ones in 1754, in order to enclose a fine square courtyard enjoying an 
outstanding view of the plain and Sparta (fig. 219). 

Three smaller churches, Hagia Sophia, the Evangelismos and the Perivleptos, follow the 
type common in Greece of the simple distyle domed cruciform church, though each has 


1 262, Mystras, Hodegehia 
(katholikon of the Brontochi 
Monastery). General view 
from the north-east. 

*1263. Mystras. Hodegetria 
Interior with the restored 
columns dividing the aisles 
on the ground floor, 

3264. Mystras. Hagia Sophia. 
General view from the west. 
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its own distinctive features: Hagia Sophia has a domed narthex, four chapels and a 
colonnaded portico on the south side with segmental spherical vaults (fig. 264, 266). It 
was the palace church, built by Manuel Kantakouzenos. The Evangelistria has a two- 
storey narthex and original decorative sculptures (fig. 268). The Perivleptos (fig. 269- 
272), well known for its splendid wall-paintings, leans against the natural rock in a cave 
that forms a kind of gallery. The picturesque quality of the church is intensified by two 
small chapels (one of them domed) on the east side. It should be noted that in ail three 
monuments, the morphology represents the creative blending of Helladic and Con- 
stantinopolitan elements (cloisonne masonry, polygonal sanctuary apses, niches in the 
domes, etc.). The cross-vaulted church of Hagia Paraskeve (fig. 274), now in ruins, 
exhibits Helladic ideas with regard to the type, and is charged with decorative brickwork. 
The numerous small churches of Mystras are of interest mainly for their wall-paintings. 
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* 265. Mystras. Hodegetria 
interior looking towards the 
sanctuary. 


^ 266. Mystras. Hagia Sophia 
General view from the south¬ 
west, with the ruins of the 
monastery refectory in 
the foreground. 
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The last major work of the Despotate was the Pantanassa {fig. p. 11, fig. 230. 273), 
whose founder was loannes Frangopoulos, an official bearing the titles of protostrator 
and katholikos mesazon. ft is the best-preserved building at Mystras and imitates the type 
of the Hodegetria of Brontochi with a total of six domes. While it possesses the harmony 
and luxury of its model, it may be regarded rather as a successful example of its 
integration into the environment. The architect exploited the steeply sloping ground and 
made the supplementary elements (the porticoes and campanile) into the dominating 
parts of the composition. Moreover, in the Pantanassa more than in any other church, 
use was made of Gothic forms, in the four-storey bell-tower (pointed arches, corner 
pinnacles, three-foil rosettes) and in the polygonal sanctuary apses, the middle vertical 
zone of which has small decorative pointed arches, fleurs-de-lis, and garlands of rare 
wealth and elegance. These western elements exist alongside the composite marble 
column capitals in the portico, which belong to the Byzantine tradition. 

The non-religious monuments of Mystras, castles, palace and houses, preserved here 
in satisfactory condition, are of great importance for medieval architecture (fig. 276, 
277). The character of the town as an administrative centre is imprinted on these build¬ 
ings, which were larger than others contemporary with them and offered more 
comforts. The palace evolved dynamically over a period of three centuries in an 
extensive complex with areas for many uses, an enormous throne room, balconies 
facing the open view, and others overlooking a square. The general character and in¬ 
dividual formal elements of the complex attest to its direct connections with the West 
and with the way of life of western rulers, which was adopted in many respects by the 
court of the Morea despots. 

In the Peloponnese, churches of lesser significance were also built during the 14th and 
15th centuries, some of them with notable wall-paintings directly influenced by 
Mystras. The distyle, domed cruciform churches include the Palaiopanagia at Malevos 
(1305), the Chrysaphitissa (fig. 280), and Hagios Nikolaos at Magoula (around 1300). 
Smaller, aisleless churches, whether simple halls or cross-vaulted types, include the 
churches at Longanikos (Hagios Georgios and Hagioi Theodoroi) and Hagios Nikolaos 
at Agoriane (fig. 221). Finally, the church of the Hagioi Apostoloi at Leontari in 
Arkadia was built in the Mystras type, though on a smaller scale and with simpler form, 
with only one cupola, above the narthex, in addition to the main dome (fig. 278). 

A similar picture emerges on the islands, with normally small churches that are difficult 
to date. In Chios town, the Genoese built some notable churches, of which only poor, 
scattered ruins survive, while in northern Chios there is a small, lavishly decorated 
church of the Orthodox faith, Hagios Georgios at Prasteia (1415), built by the Genoese 
lord of the area. In Hagios loannes Argentes and the Panagia at Agrelopos, the type 
applied was that of the barrel-vaulted basilica, with blind arcading in the side walls and 
a square narthex roofed by a domical vault. 

Between 1309 and 1522, Rhodes was occupied by the Knights of St John, who 
engaged in both economic and intensive building activity, bringing with them from their 
homelands the types and forms of mature Gothic architecture. This found expression 
sometimes in the erection of churches of unalloyed western style (Hagios loannes. 
Panagia of the Bourgo, Panagia of Victory), sometimes in the repair of earlier 
Byzantine churches (Panagia in the Castle, fig. 186). and sometimes in the radical in¬ 
fluences seen in Orthodox churches, whose types followed the old Byzantine tradition. 
In the old town of Rhodes, twenty-nine churches of various types are preserved One 
of the most important Orthodox churches, known by its Ottoman name of Demirli 
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* 268. Mystras. Evangelistria. 
General view from the south 
east 


270. Mystras. Perivleptos. 
Roofing and dome 


#t271. Mystras. Perivleptos. 
Interior view of the dome. 


269, Mystras. Perivleptos, 
General view from the south 


1 272. Mystras. Perivleptos. 
Genera] view from the east. 
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274. Mystras. Hagia Paraskeve. 
Detail of the transverse arm. 


- 275. Mystras. Hagios Georgios. 
General view from the south¬ 
east. 


276. Mystras. General view 
of the palace from the north, 
before the restoration. 


273. Mystras, Pantanassa. 
Roofing of the nartheK and 
bdl-tower. 


277. Mystras. Palace. East wing 
before the restoration. View from 
the south-east. 































Camii, was a domed cruciform, tetrastyle structure; it has been destroyed. Three of the 
best-known churches follow the type of the domed aisleless church with four shallow 
conches (Chourmali Mendres6. Koimesis Salakou, Hagios Nikolaos Phountoukli). The 
influence of western Hospitaller architecture on these Greek churches can be seen in 
the spheres of morphology and construction: all the masonry and vaulting is made of 
dressed Rhodian sandstone, with no brickwork. Moreover, the architectural members 
are made in the Gothic manner, by working the construction material. Representative 
examples are provided by Chourmali Mendrese (which has in recent years been 
identified with Hagios Georgios), whose very elegant dome with thin ribs of dressed, 
light-coloured sandstone may be regarded as the successful result of the osmosis of 
western manners in Late Byzantine church-building. 

On Rhodes, as at Mystras, the secular architecture is very striking: in addition to the 
fortifications, it includes the palace of the Grand Master of the Order of St John, two 
hospitals, the lodgings of the knights, and many houses. All these, very well preserved 
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f 278, Leontari. Hagioi Apostoloi. 
View from the south-east. 

279. GerakL Theophaneia on the 
dtadeL View from the south-east. 


280. Chrysaphitissa in Lakoma. 
View from the south-wesL 
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282, Crete Valsamonero. 

Hagios Phanourios. Interior 
looking towards the sanctuary. 
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283. Crete Emparos of Pediada 
H agios Georgios. View from the 
south-east 



284. Crete. Apostoloi of 
Pediada. Hagios Georgios. 
Interior looking towards 
the sanctuary. 
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285. Crete. Vrontisi. 

Hagios Antonios. Facade 
of the sanctuary. 

286. Crete. Vrontisi 
Hagios Antonios. Detail 

of the entrance and a window. 

287. Crete Vrontisi. 

Hagios Antonios. View 
from the south-west. 

288. Crete. Potamies of 
Pediada Panagia Gouvemiotissa 
View from the south-west. 



or restored, together form one of the most important and finest groups of Late Gothic 
architecture in Europe 

A large number of mainly small churches was also built during the centuries under 
examination in Byzantine Crete. They are notable largely for their wall-paintings, and 
only rarely do they have any architectural interest, usually confined to their Late Gothic 
doorways (Valsamonero, Hagios Phanourios, fig. 281, 272; Apostoloi at Pediada, 
Hagios Georgios, fig. 284; Vrontisi, Hagios Georgios, fig. 285-287; Kamariotes near 
Mylopotamos. Hagios Georgios, Arkalochori. Archangelos Michael). Small churches 
with wall-paintings are also to be found on Naxos (Hagios Polykarpos at Distomo, 
1306; Hagios Sozon of Yiallou, 1314). Finally, a small timber-roofed basilica is pre¬ 
served on Leukas: the Hodegetria, with some very fine wall-paintings, was built a few 
years before the Fall of Constantinople. 
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293. Crete Meronas of Amari, 
Panagia Wall-painted decoration. 
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After the Fall of Constantinople 
First Period 1453-1700 
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1453-1700 


294. Mount Athos. Chelandari 
Monastery. Part of the cells. 
View from outside. 


May of the year 1453 is a landmark of the utmost importance in the history of the 
Greek people: it witnessed the end of the Byzantine empire and the final establishment 
of foreign domination on Greek soil. Although this end had been anticipated for at least 
one century, the fall of Constantinople came as a shock not only to Greeks but also 
to the whole of Christendom, and created a new order in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Balkans. After 1453, the Greeks and their Slav neighbours were the subjects 
of a people of different religion, with a culture completely distinct from their own, a 
people that was dynamic, yet resisted any form of evolution. Other concomitant mis¬ 
fortunes befell the subjugated population: demographic decline, deterioration of the 
quality of urban life, emigration of men of learning, and interruption of the regenerative 
tendencies of the immediately preceding period. 

Yet the deluge did not lead to utter destruction. This is due to various historical factors: 
a) the institutionalised distinction between Christians and Ottomans, as ordered by the 
sultan Mohammed himself immediately after the capture of Constantinople, which 
greatly restricted the political rights of non-Moslems, but also prevented any osmosis 
between the two groups; b) the circumstance that significant parts of Greece remained 
under Venetian or Genoese rule for greater or lesser periods of time, with the result that 
Greeks shared, albeit to a limited extent, in the Renaissance and the ways of life of a 
progressive society; c) the fact that the geographical position of Greece favoured the 
travel abroad of Greeks and their involvement in the secondary economic sector; and 
d) the superiority of Greeks over the other subjugated peoples in the sphere of religion, 
in which both the Patriarchate and the networks of Orthodox Churches in the territory 
of former Byzantine empire, now united once again, continued to be Greek in character. 
During the four centuries and more of foreign rule, undetected changes had occurred 
that shaped the new Hellenism and its new cultural values and ideas. Detailed study of 
the Ottoman period reveals that a certain change became evident about 1700: the 
Ottoman empire had entered on a phase of decline, while the economic progress and 
community spirit of the Christian rayiades enabled them to take initiatives that had 
serious repercussions in cultural matters. In the history of architecture, with which we 
are concerned here, the division of the Ottoman period into two phases is justified and 
facilitates its study. 

The centres of power were once again outside Greece: Constantinople, Venice, and the 
Danubian Principalities. Large numbers of Ottoman Turks settled in the towns, leading 
to a gradual change in the built environment. The conversion of the largest Byzantine 
churches into Moslem places of worship, the discouragement of Christian involvement 
in public activities, including church-building, and Ottoman attitudes to trade, all con¬ 
tributed to this change. 

A decisive factor in the cultural affairs and intellectual life of the Christians was the 
recognition by the conqueror of the leading role of the Church and some of its respon¬ 
sibilities against the background of the religious discriminations of the Ottoman empire^ 
The Ecumenical Patriarchate responded to this privileged' treatment and endeavoured 
not to disturb the political power of the Turks: it became very conservative, adhered 
to the values of the past and the learned tradition, rallied around its values, and found 
itself continuously in conflict with Western culture and Roman Catholicism. A con¬ 
tributing factor to this last was the refusal by the authorities in the territories ruled by 

Venice, to accept Greek bishops. 

The history of 'the Great Church in captivity' is of great Interest for modern Hellenism 
and accounts for many phenomena that are indirectly connected with t e arts an 
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architecture. The monasteries, located far from the cities and recorded by Ottoman law 
as protected religious institutions, flourished greatly, particularly during the 16th and 
17th centuries. They increased their property and engaged in building and artistic 
activities, though at the same time they became bastions of the conservatism 
characteristic of this period During the years 1568-1570 they experienced a crisis 
under the sultan Selim 11. who ordered a census to be taken of the monasteries. Many 
were classified as stauropegia, i.e. attached directly to the Ecumenical Patriarchate and 
not to the local ecclesiastical authorities. 

With regard to social and economic factors, it is enough to note that under the new 
regime, the old aristocracy of famous wealthy families close to Byzantine authority 
ceased to exist. However, internal peace and relative prosperity rapidly created a new 
class of wealthy Greeks engaged in commerce and business, and laid the basis for a 
new aristocracy. The situation in the areas ruled by Venice was different: here there 
were Greek landowners, and trade was virtually monopolised by the Venetians, 

The severing of Greeks from political life and the acquisition of a Turkish character by 
the larger towns meant that the Church and donations to monasteries became almost 
the only avenue for promotion and advancement open to Christians. The medieval 
tradition of displaying piety by supporting the arts and building churches and mona¬ 
steries continued. Amongst the founders and donors are to be found metropolitans, 
monks, the Christian rulers of Wallachia and Moldavia, and wealthy laymen. In the 
Venetian-ruled areas, as in the West, founders included the town guilds and the large, 
well-known monasteries that owned dependencies: Sinai, Patmos and the Holy 
Sepulchre. The erection of churches through contributions from large numbers of 
clerics and laymen (as, for example. Hagios Georgios at Sphaka in Lokris, about 1570) 
seems to have been unusual. 

In closing this introductory note, it should be stressed that it was thanks to the heritage 
of Byzantium that the world of subjugated Orthodox Christians successfully maintained 
its cohesion, culture, and indeed its very existence. The slow rate of developments and 
the hermetic seal imposed by the Ottoman Turks elevated the boundless wealth of 
knowledge, language, life styles and means of visual expression of the former Christian 
empire into a unique model of inspiration and life for Greeks that endured for 
centuries. 


It may be claimed that, as far as architecture is concerned, the activity of the period 
1453-1700 is a continuation of Byzantine practices and is properly called Post-By¬ 
zantine. It may also be said that it is in no way inferior to that of the previous periods, 
at least in regions in which there were no concentrated Moslem populations. As earlier, 
the majority and the finest of the monuments are monastery katholika The true 
conditions of the Ottoman period can be seen in the towns, where the churches erected 
were small, lacked domes, bell-towers or decoration, and were built on the sites of 
churches that had collapsed, as dictated by the holy law of Islam implemented by the 
Turks. Repairs to churches were also undertaken only with difficulty, after the securing 
of a special permit. A typical example of these conditions is provided by Thessaloniki 
in which, despite the fact that it surrendered conditionally to the Ottoman Turks, almost 
all its Byzantine churches were sooner or later converted into Moslem mosques, and 
the new churches built were small and of very limited architectural interest. In the 
Venetian-ruled areas, of course, there were no legal or practical restrictions. Quite apart 
from this, however, the local differences in architecture were pronounced 
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In the Ottoman-dominated regions churches continued to be ‘produced’ in the 
medieval manner: that is, by anonymous architects and craftsmen, based on models 
that were in most cases existing, functioning (in the case of monastery katholika) By¬ 
zantine churches. The financial parameters have already been mentioned 
Comparison of the churches built in Greece in the period 1453-1700 with those of the 
Slavophone Balkan provinces reveals clearly that the former are greatly superior in 
terms of their numbers and of their quality. This is not unconnected with the leading 
position occupied by Greeks in the religious sphere, or with the reputation at this 
period of two monastic centres, Mount Athos and Meteora It is also evident that, 
provided that the means and suitable craftsmen were available, the established rules of 
the previous period were conscientiously observed, producing tasteful results and 
avoiding any deviations in the direction of a more ‘popular’ architecture, which can 
only be detected in small, insignificant structures. This strictness, a form of visual 
erudition, is much more apparent in 16th-century painting, in which, beginning in 
Venetian-ruled Crete, academic precision of drawing kept alive Palaiologan elegance in 
monumental painting ensembles and icons of outstanding quality. 

During the same period in Constantinople, now the capital of the Ottoman empire, 
what is known as Classical Ottoman architecture was created and triumphed, with the 
erection of large, luxurious, imperial mosques and a large number of public buildings. 
This intensive architectural activity had only limited effects on Moslem places of 
worship built in Greece, and virtually none at all on Christian church-building. We shall 
return to this. The institutionalised distinction between the two nationalities was 
decisive in this sphere, too. 

The architecture of the churches in Crete under Venetian rule developed in a different 
direction. The compositional principles and architectural forms of the Renaissance, 
focused on ancient Roman times, which became predominant in Venice from as early 
as the last quarter of the 15th century, spread also to the provinces. Despite the intense 
antagonism between the Orthodox and Catholic populations, they not only were 
generally accepted but entirely displaced the old Byzantine manners in both Crete and 
the Ionian islands. The direct acceptance of the way of life and the architectural 
‘production’ of the urban Italian centres appear to have contributed to this result. This 
view is documented by evidence in the Venetian archives, particularly with regard to 

Crete. 

Both the functions and the users of the churches, whether monastery katholika or 
parish and private churches, continued to be the same as in the previous period. Ac 
cordingly, Byzantine types continued to be applied effortlessly during the first pen 
after the fall of Constantinople. With very few exceptions, all the types employed were 
previously found in a few isolated examples. The majority of the churches erected were 
small domed monuments (triconch, free-cross, aisleiess cruciform), and every kind of 
small vaulted or timber-roofed basilicas. A relatively new variation is the barrel-vaulted 
three-aisled basilica with a dome over the central aisle. The Early Christian ihree-anfcd 
timber-roofed basilica with elevated clerestory was also revived, as in the kathohkon 

of the Vetoumas Monastery (1600). 

The large katholika of Mount Athos and Thessaly were dominated by the crystallised 
type of the composite tetrastyle domed cruciform church with conches at the ends oi 
the transverse barrel-vaults, known as the Athooite type, to which a spacmus narthex 
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295. Mount Athos. 

Esphigmenou Monastery. 
Kathottkon. View from the east. 

296. Euboea Hagios Georgios 
Armas. North side. 

297. Kampos in Messenian ManL 
Hagioi Apostoloi. General view 
from the south-east. 




(/ffe) was sometimes added. Side conches, or choirs, were sometimes also combined 
with other, simpler types, such as simple tetrastyle domed churches {mainly in Thessaly) 
and others, in small katholika of monasteries, aisleless vaulted churches (Zoodochos 
Pege at Mesenikolas), aisleless cross-vaulted types (Analepsis of the monastery at 
Pelekete in the Agrapha villages), and also timber-roofed basilicas {the Panagia near 
Makrynitsa). The type of the domed cross-in-square church common in the Middle 
Byzantine period was often applied and in some cases, the church clearly directly copies 
an existing monument with distinctive features, as, for example, in the case of Hagios 
Demetrios at Chrysapha, Lakonia (1641), the Hagioi Apo¬ 
stoloi at Kampos in Messenian Mani (fig. 297) and the 
katholikon of the monastery of Malesina, in which there 
are conches in the walls either side of the bema. 
interest now attaches both to revivals of much earlier 
types and to the improvisation of new architectural vari¬ 
ations. On Chios, for example, the katholikon of the 
Monastery of Hagios Menas (about 1580) was a simplified 
copy of Nea Moni, as, too, was a small church in the 
neighbouring area of Keros. In the islands and the 
mountainous parts of Thessaly and Epiros, examples of 
improvised variations are not rare. At Vatheia on Euboea, 
for example, pairs of columns support the transverse 
barrel vault of aisleless churches. The dynamic expansion 
of churches through the addition of successive annexes, 
as in the Byzantine empire, also produced some pictur¬ 
esque complexes. One famous example of this is the 
Paraportiane on Mykonos. 

In the Ionian islands, simple aisleless types were given a 
two-storey women’s gallery at the west end of the 
church, supported on a pair of columns or pillars. The 
new form later came into general use in western Greece. 

In the same area can be seen peristyles encompassing 
very simple aisleless churches, as in the Antivouniotissa 
on Corfu, dating from the late 15th century. In the ka¬ 
tholikon of the Philanthropinon Monastery at loannina, 
an aisleless barrel-vaulted basilica is flanked by in¬ 
dependent rooms of equal width. 

The very few Ottoman architectural ideas that can be 
detected are confined to two new types, derived from a 
vaulting system. The giant semidomes of Suleiman’s 
mosque in Constantinople, which imitate those of Hagia 
Sophia are not seated on semicircles but, through the 
mediation of pendentives, on walls set at right angles. 

This type of vaulting can be seen in the small katholikon of the Monastery o gnous, 
applied on a limited scale in a monument constructed about 1700. A similar manner 
of supporting semidomes, though using squinches, is to be found in small barrel- 
vaulted basilicas in Athens, such as the Hagioi Anargyroi of Kolokynthes. The unique 
hexagonal support for the dome of the katholikon of Daou Pentele Monastery has also 

been attributed to Ottoman models. 
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The limits of the proportions of the ground-plans and elevations of churches in the 
first period of Ottoman domination remained the same as those of Palaiologan 
architecture. In a few cases (as in Corfu town), building difficulties led to elongated 
churches produced by a series of additions. New ideas of increasing the decoration and 
reducing the natural lighting can sometimes be seen in the interior of churches. 
Decoration was avoided in public areas — that is, on the facades of churches — for 
obvious reasons, but was developed in profusion inside the building: although the 
materials used are usually cheap (timber, plaster, pebble floors), there was in most 
cases an attempt to give prominence to the great human toil invested, through lavish 
tempia. bishop's thrones, proskynetaria. ciboria, and embroidered altar covers. This 
reflects the saying of the day: "high things in humiliation and rich things in poverty". 
At the same time, the monumental style retreated even further, as already observed in 
Palaiologan church interiors, with the multiplication of the number of depictions on 

walls and icons and a reduction in their size. 



298. Agia in Thessaly. 
Monastery of Hagios 
Panteleimon. Katholikon. 
Dome and sanctuary apse 


With regard to natural lighting, matters are 
rather difficult to interpret, since there was no 
general rule. In many cases, however, there was 
a clear intent to reduce the number and size of 
the windows, to make the doors lower, and to 
avoid using bright colours in the wall-paintings. 
We do not know whether this was due to a 
tendency to seek isolation from the hostile en¬ 
vironment, to meditation and reflection, or to 
objective difficulties in creating large openings 
and constructing light screens. The example of 
the katholikon of the Hosios Loukas Monastery 
is typical: in the 16th century, the monks 
systematically walled up almost all the windows. 
Did they really want the church to be dark? 
Were they unable to replace the elaborate 
glazing? Or were they attempting to convert it 
into a safe refuge against attacks by robbers such 
as the isolated site? All of these factors were of 
limited significance for church interiors in the 
islands ruled by Venice, where the space was 
usually brightly lit, there was no dome, wall- 
pair ilings were normally not found And doors and windows became basic elements in 
the articulation of internal and external surfaces. 

In matters of morphology, local differences in architecture are even more evident in 
the period under examination. In Ottoman-ruled Greece, especially on Mount Athos 
and in Thessaly, conservatism led to a Post-Byzantine architecture, with a few brilliant 


monuments and many others, in which impoverishment and the gradual degeneration 
of forms is apparent. The large katholika of Macedonia and Thessaly adhered to 
Palaiologan models in the forms of the domes, the external conches, the arcading, the 
small niches and the decorative brickwork (katholika of Antinitsa, Docheiariou, 
Koutloumousiou. Dionysiou on Olympos, Dousikon, Great Meteoron, and Hagios 
Panteleimon at Agia, fig. 298). In small, poor monuments, in contrast, the rubble 
masonry, small openings, absence of forms carved in stone or marble, and simpli- 
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fication of the roofs, in which the arrangement of the vaults is not externalised, created 
a new style. The decoration of the facades was confined to isolated glazed pots, shallow 
vases or plates, and very rarely included stone-carved elements (Hagios Nikolaos at 
Vatheia). 

In these same centuries, the historical junctures in the Sporades. Cyclades and Dode¬ 
canese islands permitted the erection of a large number of small churches (private 
foundations or katholika of small monasteries), in which the native Byzantine manners 
were preserved and a new style was gradually mastered: heavy masonry, small 
openings, barrel vaults, low domes, white plaster on the exterior, bare vaults, also 
white, and a quest for geometric harmony in some of the volumes. The small churches 
of Paros, Siphnos and Skyros, many of which are accurately dated, are typical examples 
of this new style. 

Formal elements of Ottoman origin can be 
detected in only a few monuments, in which 
they are rather isolated and may be attributed to 
the initiative of craftsmen who worked on both 
churches and mosques. Pointed arches are rarely 
found (Hagioi Anargyroi of Kolokynthes in 
Athens, Paraportiane in Mykonos, Hagios Niko¬ 
laos at Vatheia); even rarer are four-centred 
arches, like the Arab arches of the Abbasid 
period adopted by the Turks (katholikon of 
Maiesina}. The favourite Moslem device of 
modelling exterior corners with stalactites' can 
be detected in a very few examples. Masonry 
with alternating courses of bricks and dressed 
poros (katholika of Comneneion and Maiesina) 
have Byzantine origins, but spread only after 
their adoption by builders of mosques. Masonry 
consisting entirely of well-dressed poros, and 
rectangular door and window frames, also of 
poros, carved in the building material, probably 
arrived in churches by the same route. 

The role played by craftsmen in the dissem¬ 
ination of counter-loans from Byzantium is best 
seen in matters of vaulting (fig. 299). The vaults 
of the katholika of the monasteries of the Great Meteoron, Hagios Georgios on the Monastery. Katholikon. Detail 
Kerdylia, Petra in Pindos or Flamouri built entirely of light bricks suitably interlocked, of a hemispherical vault, 
give the impression of the large-scale construction methods applied at the same period 
in mosques, reviving much earlier Byzantine models. 

We have already seen that the architectural morphology of the Renaissance was com¬ 
pletely dominant in Crete and the Ionian islands, where buildings were ‘produced’ in a 
different way. Here, the builders (mouraroi) and the stone-carvers (skoultoroi) were 
organised in town guilds, and made use of designs, particularly in the composition of 
the facades. It has also been demonstrated that in Crete, which developed its own 
cultural idiom in the 16th and 17th centuries, models by Sebastiano Serlio and Andrea 
Palladio were applied, known from books by these architects that were commonly used 
in Italy at this time. 



299* Met cor a Metamorphosis 
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300. Patmos. Monastery 
of St John the Theologian. 
13th-century chapel of the 
Panagia. Interior looking towards 
the sanctuary and the wood- 
carved teroplon. 


Facades in Crete are visually independent and are not usually an external reflection of 
the internal arrangement of the church. They are organised in one or two storeys with 
pilasters, half-columns, or full columns in contact with the wall, bearing entablatures. 
The windows, framed by mouldings and occasionally by pilasters, entablature and 
pediment, become main compositional elements of the facades, which are sup¬ 
plemented by Attic storeys, scrolls, circular fanlights and finials. All these are worked 
in dressed poros or plaster or a combination of the two. Nothing connects these 
Renaissance or mannerist facades with the Byzantine tradition. 

The same western youp includes wood-carved iconostases, which became general in 
churches after the fall of Constantinople. The old Byzantine marble templon with 
columns is now made of wood and supplemented with new features {such as the row 
of shallow niches and the large wood-carved cross above the epistyle), and with icons 
placed in the intervals between the columns. In the urban centres of Crete there were 
organised workshops in which iconostases were made to order and exported. An 
iconostasis of this kind is found in the monastery of the Theologian on Patmos as early 
as the late 15th century (fig. 300), and later there were many more. The use of a tall, 
lavishly decorated screen adorned with icons and separating off the sanctuary, a feature 
strongly differentiating Orthodox from Roman Catholic churches irrespective of their 
exterior form, became general in Crete and the Ionian islands, and later in Epiros and 
the rest of Greece. There had been wooden templa earlier, but these had a simpler 
form and imitated marble models. 

It is difficult to present a concise picture of the great number of monuments of the 
15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The bibliography is very extensive, though the archi¬ 
tectural analyses are few in number. The complexity of the material makes classification 
into geographical or chronological groups difficult, and there has never been any 
systematic or comprehensive documentation of it. Foreign scholars of art and archi¬ 
tecture have shown little interest in the culture of Hellenism, which had lost its political 
existence and clung to tradition, repeating medieval types and forms. We are confined, 
therefore, to the best-known and wealthiest monuments of the period, which are 
almost all monastery katholika 

In the decade 1540-1550, a total of six katholika were built on Mount Athos for 
monasteries that had been founded earlier. Though almost all of these follow the same 
Athonite type, they differ in their size and supplementary features. The katholikon of 
Stauroniketa Monastery (1542) is small, has no side choirs, and is associated with the 
patriarch Jeremiah I, who successfully averted the impending demolition of all the 
churches in Constantinople in 1532 under the sultan Suleiman. The interior is 
decorated with excellent wall-paintings by the Cretan painter Theophanes, Two of the 
largest katholika, of Dionysiou and Docheiariou Monasteries, are owed to the liberality 
of rulers of the Danubian principalities, who attempted to create the phenomenon that 
has been called 'Byzance apres Byzance’ in the religious and cultural sphere. The most 
representative of all is the katholikon of Koutloumousiou Monastery (1540) near 
Karyes, with typikaria surmounted by domes, two domes above the life, and elegant 
general proportions. Like almost all the katholika of Mount Athos, its exterior is 
covered with plaster, but in a number of places where the plaster has been removed, 
it is evident that it originally had lavish decorative brickwork. 

Unfortunately, the church-building of Mount Athos has not yet been studied system¬ 
atically. Dozens of minor churches and chapels were erected here which, while certainly 
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belonging to the Ottoman period have not been dated accurately. Some of them are 
incorporated into the building complexes of well-known monasteries, while others are 
the main focus of worship in sketes, kellia and metochia. They belong to various types, 
though very few preserve their original form. 

In Macedonia, in addition to the monastery of Hagia Anastasia Pharmakoiytria (near 
Thessaloniki, very imperfectly known), there are Hagios Zacharias near Kastoria, an 
aisleiess church with a contracted dome and wall-paintings, and the monastery of 
Zaborda near the borders with Grevena. Church-building of low aspirations is re¬ 
presented by Hagios Demetrios at Vergina, a small timber-roofed basilica dating from 
1570, with notable wall-paintings. 

The katholikon of Zavorda Monastery (fig. 301), founded by Hosios Nikanor, honours 
the memory of the Transfiguration of the Saviour and dates from 1543/44. A domed 
cruciform tetrastyle church with semicircular choirs and two symmetrical chapels, the 
monument is relatively simple and has low proportions, though it is decorated with 
exceptionally fine wall-paintings dating from 1592, possibly by the great painter 
Frangos Katelanos. Another important reformer of monastic life at this same period, 
Hosios Dionysios, founded the monastery of Hagia Triada on Mount Olympos, the 
earliest monastery named after him. The katholikon was completely destroyed by the 
German Occupation forces in 1943, and is at present under reconstruction. It is a large 
church of Athonite type with four chapels at the corners and a large two-storey T- 
shaped lite with five columns. Two of the chapels had cupolas. Two others stood at 
the corners of the lite. Unfortunately there was little documentation before the destru¬ 
ction and the details of the church are unknown to us; what is certain, however, is that 
this fine monument was connected directly with Mount Athos, where the saint had been 
a monk, and where, in this very decade, there was intensive building activity. 

The Meteora now developed into an important centre of monasticism which, like 
Mount Athos, had smaller hermit's cells in addition to the main monasteries. Monks 
had sought tranquillity and security in this majestic, evocative natural environment as 
early as the 12th century, and in the favourable circumstances of the 14th they now 
extended the earlier buildings or erected new ones. In the Great Meteoron the katho¬ 
likon of the monastery of Metamorphosis (fig. 302) (founded by Ioannes Oureses in 
1387) became the sanctuary of a much larger church built in 1545 with the contribution 
“of the brothers ‘already being there’”, capable of serving a populous monastic 
community. The new katholikon followed the Athonite type, with a large two-storey 
lite and an impressive portico running the full length of the north side. Seven years 
later, under the abbot Symeon, it was given wall-painted decoration that is preserved 
in excellent condition and is now considered one of the finest interior ensembles of the 
years after the fall of Constantinople. Brilliant wall-paintings of the Cretan ‘school’, 
gilded wood-carved iconostases and proskynetaria, precious icons, lavishly decorated 
timber tie-beams, and metal-work alt contribute to the unique impression of the space. 
Against the south-east corner of the katholikon rests the much earlier chapel of Hagios 
Ioannes the Prodromos, an austere, poor structure, while the exterior surfaces of the 
new church are organised by double blind arches at two levels, recalling their descent 
from Thessaloniki and Constantinople. 

The katholikon of Hagia Triada, a small domed tetrastyle church with a later narthex, 
is an earlier structure, dating from 1476. The brothers-monks Nektarios and Theopha- 
nes Apsaras from Ioannina built the katholikon of the Varlaam Monastery (1541-1544) 
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(fig. 303} in the simplified Athonite type of the domed tetrastyle church with side choirs 
and a lite, also with a dome and four columns. The exterior surfaces in this case are 
unarticulated with unconcealed rubble masonry and simple forms on the domes, but 
the interior has a rich colour harmony, thanks to the wall-paintings of 1560, attributed 
to the well-known painter Frangos Katelanos. The smaller katholikon of the Rousanos 
Monastery, again founded by two brothers from Ioannina, loasaf and Maximos, about 
1530, is a similar structure. 

The architecture of the Meteora monasteries, like that of those on Mount Athos, is sup¬ 
plemented by notable functional buildings of the same period - refectories, cells, work¬ 
shops, kitchens, and hospitals. For the art-lover, interest is intensified by portable 
works of art, such as icons, wood-carvings, manuscripts, and metal objects that adorn 
the churches or are kept in the sacristies of the monasteries, and help to provide a 
comprehensive picture of the visual wealth of Greece during the first period after the 
fall of the Byzantine empire. 


The monasteries of Meteora, very well known on account of their superb natural 
environment, form part of a group of large monasteries of central Greece, especially 
Thessaly, that flourished in the 16th century. In the monastery of Megalai Pylai, known 
as Dousikon, is preserved one of the most impressive churches of Greece, the katho¬ 
likon of the Soter, built in 1558 (fig. 304). Its first founder was St Bessarion, archbishop 
of Larisa, and the second his nephew Neophytos, also archbishop of Larisa and of three 
sees in the area. The katholikon follows the Athonite type with cupolas above the 
parabemata and a large lite, the upper storey of which gives access to two cross- 
vaulted chapels. Its facades are meticulously constructed with two rows of blind arches 
and windows and ceramic bowls and plates built into the masonry. The interior rivals 
the katholikon of the Great Meteoron in its grandeur, with excellent, superbly pre¬ 
served wall-paintings by Tzortzes “from the castle of Constantinople", wood-carvings, 
and other works of art. As in the Meteoron, the columns are built and have painted 
capitals, bases, and fluted shafts. Lengthy inscriptions laud the founders without shed- 
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ding any great light on the history of the katholikon of the monastery, which appears 
to have had at least two phases. 

Of the larger Thessalian monasteries with a katholikon of the same type, we may note 
Hagios Panteleimon at Agia (fig. 298), dating from 1580, Flamouri (1595-1602) and 
Sourvia on Pelion, and Hagios Demetrios near Tsayezi, known as Comneneion (fig. 
305). The last, now in ruins and very poorly preserved, was once considered to be 
much older, but it has all the features of the period under examination, with typikaria 
either side of the sanctuary, a two-storey lite supported on columns, two symmetrical 
chapels and a portico supported on columns on the fagade. The Thessalian part of 
Pindos can boast katholika of small monasteries, which are aisleless domed structures, 
though they imitate the Athonite type and are extended at the sides by conches-choirs 
(Hagios Georgios near Mouzaki, Zoodochos Pege at Mesenikolas). 

In concluding with the churches of Thessaly, and to give an idea of the great difference 
between monastery katholika and churches inside towns, we need merely note the 


303. Meteora Varlaam 
Monastery. Katholikon. 

304* Dousikon Monastery in 
Thessaly, Katholikon, South 
conch of the nave 

305* Tsayezi or Comneneion. 
Ruined katholikon of the 
Koimesis, View from the south. 



church of the Prodromos at Trikala, dating from the year 1674, a very simple timber- 
roofed basilica, completely hidden amongst the houses of the settlement. 

A significant number of churches was built in Epiros and on the slopes of Pindos during 
the period under examination, usually of small size and in an interesting variety of 
types. Most of them remain unknown to scholarship. On the island in the lake of loan- 
nina, the katholika of the monastery of Hagios Nikolaos of Strategopoulos, or Diliou, 
of the Prodromos. of Hagios Nikolaos of the Philanthropinos family (fig. 306) or Spa- 
nou, of Hagios Panteleimon and of the Eleousa are adorned with wall-paintings of 
great importance for the history of painting after the fall of Constantinople. Their 
architecture, however, is undoubtedly of limited significance. Aisleless cross-vaulted 
churches are common (the Taxiarchai at Vitsa 1656, Hagios Menas at Monodendrt 
1619-1620, the Koimesis at Staurodromi 17th century), as are domed aisleless churches 
with side apses-choirs (Genesis of the Theotokos at Plaka near Arachthos). The larger 
katholika here too follow the Athonite type. That of the monastery of Corone in 
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Pindos is accompanied by an aisleless chapel and is adorned with wall-paintings of 
1587. The katholikon of the monastery of Petra, dating from 1550, has a two-storey 
narthex and diakonikon, excellent construction and fine wall-paintings of 1625. That of 
the monastery of Hagios Georgios at Heptachori on Grammos, dating from 1625, 
belongs to the version of the simple tetrastyle church with choirs and is decorated with 
wall-paintings contemporary with its erection. In the monasteries of Corone and Petra 
there are notable representations of the founders, Andreas Bounos and Panayotes 
Kouskoulas respectively. Both of these are otherwise unknown, and are depicted 
wearing very luxurious caftans, furs and embellishments, and offering models of their 
churches to the Virgin. They are representatives of the local class of wealthy Greeks 
who made their way during the difficult circumstances of the Ottoman period. Another 
member of this class was loannes Simonas, “a most useful gentleman and businessman 
of Bogdania", who built the Sosinos Monastery at Pogoni, Epiros in 1598. The 
katholikon built by him is of the same type and characterised by a slender polygonal 
dome with no windows. 

Further south, reference may be made to the katholika of Rentina and Myrtia (second 
phase). An elaborate katholikon of the Antinitsa Monastery was once preserved in 
Phthiotis. It was of Athonite type, with a large lite, typikaria, a domed chapel and 
meticulously worked exterior facades, with double blind arches in two vertical zones. 
The katholikon of the monastery of Malesina has already been mentioned That of the 
monastery of Agathon near Hypate is also of Athonite type and has the corresponding 
typological features. The katholikon of the Metamorphosis at Modi (1501?) is an 
aisleless domed church with side apses-choirs, characterised by the high quality of its 
construction. 


On Euboea, there are many small monuments of this period, which are little known. 
Two elaborate cross-vaulted churches at Vatheia, Hagios Nikolaos and Zoodochos 
Pege, have original features in that the transverse barrel vault is supported on pairs of 
columns and their exteriors have sculpted decoration. Hagios Georgios Armas (fig. 
296) (1637) preserves the tried and tested Middle Byzantine type of the complex 
tetrastyle domed cruciform church, and its exterior is decorated with spolia, while the 
katholikon of the Galatakes Monastery (1547) is another example of the Athonite type, 
with a chapel and a spacious lite (fig. 307). 

Continued adherence to Middle Byzantine types is also a feature of the architecture of 
Attica at this same period Two churches of the Koimesis, at Oropos and nearby 
Sykaminon (1619). preserved not only the type of the complex tetrastyle church but 
also the use of cloisonne masonry and architectural members in second use. Two more 
katholika, on the slopes of Mount Hymettos, those of Asteri (fig. 309) and of Hagios 
loannes the Theologian, are domed cruciform churches that are adorned with wall- 
paintings and retain the complex roofing, and also the distinctive ‘Athenian’ type of 
dome. There can be no doubt that their founders sought to copy the Middle Byzantine 
churches of Attica in buildings of similar size. 

There are no large monastery katholika of Athonite type in Attica. The largest is 
possibly that of the Pantokrator in Daou Pentele. a stauropegion of 1565 founded by 
Demetrios Anadromares and loannes Alexinas. The dome was supported on six 
pillars, a feature unique in Byzantine and Post-Byzantine architecture, as already 
noted, which represents an application of Ottoman manners — as, too, does the use 
of corner squinches bearing semidomes on the ground-floor and upper storey of the 
narthex. The eclectic character of the katholikon of Daou is stressed by both the tribela 


306, Ioann In a PManthropinon 
Monastery on the island in the 
lake. Interior of the katholikon 
looking west. 
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307. Galatakes Monastery. 
Katholikon. Partial view. 

308. Athens. Hagioi Anargyroi 
of Kolokynthes (metochi of the 
Holy Sepulchre). 



309. Hymettos, Asteri 
Monastery. Katholikon. 

View from the east. 

310, Aigina PaJaiochora 
Churches of the Taxiarch 
and Hagios Euthymios (left). 

















































































and the reuse of a fine marble templon from a church four centuries older, which 
perhaps occupied the same site. The numerous small churches to be found in Attica 
from Sounion to the Megarid are difficult to date and extend the use of the types of 
previous centuries. 

A new church type was created in Athens during the 16th and 17th centuries: a vaulted 
basilica with one or three aisles, in which the longitudinal barrel vault ends in semi¬ 
domes at the east and west. The manner in which these are supported, with the aid of 
squinches or penden fives, recalls Islamic examples, as we have already seen. The model 
for churches of this category was probably Hagios Dionysios in the area of the 
Areopagos. a three-aisled church that was for a time the cathedral of Athens of which 
only humble ruins are now preserved. Another three-aisled church is that known as 
the Pantanassa in Monasteraki Square The Hagioi Anargyroi of Kolokynthes, now a 
metochion of the Holy Sepulchre, goes back to the first half of the 17th century and 
is an aisleless church preserved in excellent condition (fig. 308). A further ten examples 
of small basilicas with this kind of vaulting are reported in Attica and on Salamis island. 
In the Peloponnese, too, the katholika of the larger monasteries are domed cruciform 
churches whose architecture is of no particular importance. Only a few follow the 
Athonite type, such as Hagia Triada at Meligou in Kynouria (1612), the Koimesis at 
Chrysapha, and the church of Zerbitsa. The monastery of the Taxiarchai near Aigion 
was founded in the 15th century by Hosios Leontios. but its katholikon is a building 
erected in 1620, with a wide narthex and an austere external appearance (fig. 313). The 
form of the katholikon of the Loukou Monastery in Kynouria (fig. 311) is of greater 

314. Samos. Megale Panagia interest, with its elegant dome and an abundance of spolia, taken from the nearby villa 

Monastery. Katholikon. 0 f Herodes Atticus. Notable monuments of this period in Lakonia include the churches 

315. Patmos. Hagioi Apostoloi. of Zerbitsa (1639), Gola (1632) and Hagios Nikolaos at Mystras, the last now restored. 



316. Patmos. Monastery of the 
St John the Theologian. Chapel 
of the Holy Cross. Detail of a 
window arch. 

317. Patmos. Monastery of the 
St John the Theologian. Chapel 
of the Holy Cross. 


In Mani there are numerous small churches that are difficult to date and are occasionally 
decorated with wall-paintings (fig. 312). In Arkadia, the Koimesis at Levidi is con¬ 
sidered a notable church (with the central aisle unusually rooled by an elevated barrel 
vault serving as a false cupola), as are five domed cruciform churches in Gortynia: the 
new monastery of the Philosophou at Demetsana, of 1663, and four at Karytaina 


Each of the islands followed its own fortune in the long period of concern to us here, 
leading to great complexity in their architecture. The number of churches is very large 
and the relevant studies are inadequate, with the result that it is not certain whether 
any one of these churches belongs to the first or the second phase of the period of 
foreign rule. 

On Chios, which fell into Ottoman hands in 1556, Hagios Basileios of the Petrokok- 
kinos family was built, presumably under Genoese influence, as a three-aisled basilica 
and in the new Renaissance style, but the stauropegion church of the monastery of 
Hagios Menas imitated the Middle Byzantine Nea Moni (1580), remaining true to the 
Orthodox tradition. However, when Leo Allatios wrote an essay on the contemporary 
churches of the island in 1640, he stated that they were all long narrow basilicas; 
domed churches had been abandoned Moreover, mixed marriages between Orthodox 
and Catholics led to the creation of a new type of two-aisled church on the island In 
neighbouring Lesvos. church-building activity is at this time virtually unknown, in 
contrast with the period after 1700, while on Samos the vaulted Byzantine types were 
revived in a large number of churches. In the Megale Panagia Monastery (fig. 314), the 
katholikon of 1596 was built in the Athonite type, with a simple narthex, portico and 
side chapel; a notable wood-carved templon is preserved in its interior. In the 
Vrontiane Monastery, the katholikon (1566) is an aisleless church with a dome, a large 
domed life supported on columns, and a chapel. The earlier Byzantine type of the 



triconch domed church was revived in 
Hagia Pelagia at Karlovasi and the Hagios 
Taxiarch of the Megale Panagia Monastery. 
The late Gothic roots deriving from the 
presence of the Knights of St John on 
Rhodes were retained during the period 
under examination. They are expressed 
lovingly in the carving of the stone, the 
clarity of the forms and the continued ap¬ 
plication of particular types of vault, 
mainly ribbed cross vaults. A fine example 
on Rhodes is the Koimesis at the centre of 
the settlement of Lindos, built about 1490 
in the type of the domed free-cross church; 
this has a very harmonious interior space, 
with pebbled floors and a full range of 
wall-paintings. The same roots are also to 
be found in monuments on neighbouring 
Patmos (fig. 316, 317), examples being the 
Hagioi Apostoloi (1603) (fig. 315), a small 
church near the entrance of the monastery 
of the Theologos, and the katholikon of 
Zoodochos Pege. The Hagioi Apostoloi 
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3IS, Zakynthoi Volimes, 
Hagia Paraskeve. Doorframe 
with a baroque crowning. 

319, Crete Arkadi Monastery. 
Katholikon, Facade 


recalls its late Gothic origins through its unplastered arches made of excellently carved 
voussoir, and its vaults; Byzantine architecture through its type; and the Renaissance 
through its overall harmony and clarity of forms and the details of its wood-carved 
templon. The sane lucidity, based on the working of the stone, is to be found on 
Melos, in the ruined church of Christos at Zephyria (1620) and also in the barrel- 
vaulted church of the Theoiogos. near the tower of Sarakines on Samos, dating from 
the year 1602. 

In the Cyclades, where the Ottoman period began with a lesser or greater time lag, there 
wu> an explosion of church-building at this same period, though of a completely 
different character from that of the mainland: many small, privately-owned churches 
were built, and monasteries with a minimum number of monks. As we have already 
noted, these normally follow the traditional Byzantine manners. Unfortunately, there is 
only a limited number of studies of these churches, despite the fact that 
the numerous founder's inscriptions would facilitate them. On Paros, for 
example, lire larger churches are of the simple domed tetrastyle cruciform 
type (in Paroikia the Lisodia of the Theotokos of 1645 and the Taxiarchai 
in the marketplace of 1649). or the domed free-cross type (katholikon of 
the Langouvarda Monastery of 1657). There is, however, a feature worth 
noting: in relatively early churches, constructional manners began to be 
used that were common in functional buildings and houses: the popular 
element, that is. made its appearance in ecclesiastical architecture. Again 
on Paros, in the metochion of the Theoiogos, a two-aisled basilica of 
1612, and in the Treis 1 lierarchai, an aisleless church of 1693 in Paroikia, 
the covering fakes the form of a horizontal flat roof laid on beams, and 
the area roofed is reduced by corbels projecting from both sides, a feature 
) completely unknown in r-viriier church-building, Similar phenomena can 

•ysr A or. h/'xtr- 

■ Mw**# fm M* tmb, to tfie entirely different course 

Ww** #> mm pent* by diundi-building and architecture in gen- 
** m ** U * m ****** ** Crete Here, again, the primary material 
abounds, but studies are very limited in nature, despite the fact that the 
monuments in question attest to the participation of Greeks in the 
Pjmsmm broader artistic currents of Europe. At the same time they express an 
- urban view of church-building, since many of them belonged to towns, 
not monasteries. Their simple, austere aspect is almost invariably en- 
livened by bell-towers, in the form of a wall pierced by arches in the 
towns and a square tower with a spire in the countryside. 

In Corfu town, the best-known church is the Antivouniotissa, an aisleless structure with 
a pate* possibly dating from the late 15th century. Hagios Joannes Prodrome, 
probably bu.it in the early 16th century and with four certainly attested building phases, 

at th e T ‘ZT^T W ° men ’ S Sal!cry 3t the W6St end > 30(1 a *aP«oidal annex 
the 16th ! L° ° f thS bUi,dinS plot The Pana 9 ia Kremaste, also of 

, . T , ry ' 15 adorned mh re,ief Seometric patterns drawn in the plaster, a rare 
feature. The case of the Pantokrator is equally rare: the edges of the roof are adorned 

the villageof KkUI ^ * 3 ° f “* ^ Carued in the round ,n 

oeoe akn * n u T C ° r U ' S the monasterychurch of the Theotokos Chryso- 
P Se. also an aisleless building with an uncluttered exterior, founded by Prosphoros 
Marine, a wealthy 17th-century shipowner. P S 
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The churches of Zakynthos suffered serious damage as a result of the earthquake 
of 1953 and very few have been restored. Amongst them is the Phaneromene of 
1644. which has lavish relief decoration along the north side, Hagios Nikolaos on 
the Quay (fou Molou ) (fig. 327). dedicated by the seamen’s guild in 1571, Hagia 
Triada (1511) and the Kyria ton Angelon, a small church that nevertheless has 
elaborate relief decoration in the characteristic provincial baroque style on the 
pediment of its doorway. Of the churches on Cephalonia, we should note the 
Evangelistria in the castle, of 1578, and the katholikon of the Sision Monastery. 
The Venetians, who held Crete for 450 years, adopted the architecture of the 
Renaissance, mannerism and baroque, for their public and private buildings. This 
created a local tradition on the island of stone-masons and builders, which had a 
definitive influence on the formation of the facades of mainly Orthodox churches. 
A typical example here is the katholikon of Arkadi Monastery (1587) (fig. 319), 


320. Crete. Gouvemeto 
Monastery. Sculptures in the 
facade of the katholikon (1537). 



inspired by a design by Sebastiano Serlio, though adapted to a low two-aisled 
church. As a result, the church has lost its main compositional feature (the elevated 
gabled facade of the middle aisle) and has been supplemented by various hetero- 
elite individual forms. 

In some cases, however, the rules were followed exactly, as in the doorway of the 
main entrance to the Tsangarola Monastery (1631) and the Catholic church of San 
Rocco in Chania (1630). Other examples of the acceptance of Renaissance 
manners are to be found in the Orthodox monasteries of Hagios Georgios at 
Apanosephe (Monophatsion), of the Chrysopege, of the Kera Gonia and of Gou- 
verneto (fig. 320). Obviously, as well as these formal monastery katholika, many 
small churches were built in the Cretan countryside that were humble aisleless 
structures with no pretensions in their exterior form. 
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32 1. Areopolis in Marti. 
Taxiarch, Bel-toweT at the 
south-west of the church 


What are the characteristic features of the period after 1700 in Greece? The decline of 
foreign suzerainty and the reconstitution of the strength of the Greek people. In the 
sphere of architecture, a tendency to renewal and a wider involvement of the popular 
element in the arts and culture in general. 

After 1700 the aggressive (and lucrative) wars of the Ottoman empire had come to an 
end, new political forces were contesting its supremacy at international level, and the 
symptoms of social and economic decay were evident. Venice, too, had entered upon 
a phase of decline, despite her temporary successes in Greece at the end of the 17th 
century. During this same period the economic rise of the Greeks and their capture of 
certain senior offices within the Ottoman system created a new situation that had its 
repercussions on cultural matters. The rallying together of the rayiades and the 
strengthening of the sense of community brought popular elements to the fore, again 
with positive effects in the cultural sphere. The year 1774 was a landmark for the 
phenomena in which we are interested: article 7 of the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji 
between Russia and Turkey was related to the protection of Christian churches in the 
Ottoman empire. Of the Greek territories, only the Ionian islands remained under the 
rule of the Serenissima Repubblica, until its final dissolution in 1797. 

Against the background of the decline of the empire, the Ottomans relied more on 
revenues from landed property in the fertile plains, while the rayiades engaged in 
productive activities in mountainous areas, on barren islands, and abroad. Numerous 
communities of Greek Orthodox merchants were formed in European cities, and the 
rulers of the Danubian principalities began to be selected from amongst the new Greek 
aristocracy of Constantinople, the Phanariots. A virtually continuous economic crisis 
scourged the Ecumenical Patriarchate and many of the large monasteries, while 
maladministration and disorder became endemic throughout the country. 

The social rallying of the Greeks acquired increasingly great significance, and a 
community spirit developed that was expressed through local government and the 
erection of large churches serving entire villages. The new popular elements that 
sought self-promotion as founders included wealthy merchants, armatole captains, and 
even pirates. Traditional donors also continued to be found: members of the new 
aristocracy, rulers of the Danubian principalities, Phanariots, large monasteries that 
owned relics of saints and were able to amass capital through alms missions. Just 
before the Greek Uprising of 1821. the village-church of Palamas in Thessaly was built 
by a large number of clerics and their metropolitan. The founder s inscription of the 
Koimesis at Prastos in Kynouria (1762) is indicative of the individualism of the Greeks 
of the Ottoman empire and also of the changed spirit of the period: in it, prominence 
is given not only to the founder, but also to the architect and the poet who composed 
the inscription itself, writing the verses in Homeric language. It is now also evident that 
individual social ostentation could be achieved by the erection not only of monasteries 
and churches, but also of luxurious houses - archontika — throughout Greece. 
Developments in every sphere were accelerated by education. In complete contrast 
with the predominant Turkish population, which was content with offering religious 
education to the few, the Greeks increasingly aspired to schooling. This demand 
throughout Greece emerged both in the bosom of the Church, which kept alive the 
tradition of learning and founded a school as early as 1556, and in the ranks of ordinary 
people, who appreciated the value of education. Two great, almost contemporary, 
personalities, Eugenios Boulgares and Kosmas Aitolos, fought, albeit from different 
standpoints, to attain the same objective: education. The results were the large number 
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of schools built towards the end of the period under examination throughout Greece 
and in the Danubian principalities, the direct connection with the European Enlight¬ 
enment and, most important of all. the creation of a further feature distinguishing 
Greeks from the foreign overlords, in addition to language and religion. Men now 
began to speak of the Gcnns (the Greek people) and of the community of people who 
could read and communicate. 

Thf last Is relevant to architecture only indirectly, but it does help us to understand 
some of the associated phenomena Popular culture - different from the traditional, 
learned culture, which connected modern Hellenism with the Middle Ages and ancient 
times - developed and established itself. Popular trends, as we shall see, made their 
appearance in types, forms and structures: in painting, where drawing was neglected 
and light decoration became generalised, as also in sculpture; and in language, in which 
there was a wide range of experimentation to produce a new tool of communication, 
with the endless composition of verse and translations of ancient texts and foreign 
educational books. 

For this final period of Greek church-building, there continues to be an abundance of 
material. The churches are many more in number than those known to scholars and, 
when they are studied, may well modify some of the observations made today. In 
some regions, such as Epiros and the Aegean islands, the number is huge: on Tinos 
there is a total of 419 churches, with almost three hundred on Thera and more than 
one thousand on Naxos, only a few of which can be dated and classified at present. 
The social projection of the founder, the fulfilment of a vow, and the evident indi¬ 
vidualism of the modern Greeks lie behind this exceptional building activity, which 
eventually provoked a reaction: towards the end of this period, personalities such as 
Kosmas Aitolos, Adamandios Koraes and Iosipos Moisiodax condemned the church¬ 
building of their time as pointless and counter-productive 

In church architecture between 1700 and 1830, two trends can be discerned: on the 
one hand an adherence to inherited values, with the extension of Byzantine manners 
and forms to the end, and on the other the erection of large churches that belonged 
to communities, built, as we have seen, at the initiative of popular elements. Generally 
speaking, the older types survived in monasteries, while the new trends led to the pre¬ 
domination of the type of the large three-aisled basilica 

Things differed from place to place, of course, and other factors need to be taken into 
consideration in the analysis: the conditions created in 1774 put an end to the seizure 
and destruction of churches, while the disintegrating state-administration was incapable 
of enforcing Islamic law outside the towns. Many places enjoyed privileged regimes, 
while others were inaccessible to the Turks. The dissolution and weakness of Ottoman 
authority was intensified by the Orloff campaign in the Aegean and, towards the end, 
by the creation of Ali Pasha’s independent state at loannina 

For the first time, thanks to recent research, we have specific evidence for the ‘pro¬ 
duction of the architecture of large, disting distinguished churches. A new katholikon in 
the Xeropotamou Monastery on Mount Athos was built with funds collected through 
organised aims missions, by a famous architect from Constantinople (who, indeed, 
constructed a model of it), and with donations of money and material by named 
believers from the Byzantine capital, the islands and the Danubian principalities. The 
term architect is again used here, as in many more instances, in its ancient sense - an 
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indication of the new learning and the European ideas disseminated throughout the East. 
Knowledge of building technology began to be looked upon as a social asset. The words 
of Athanasios Psalidas are indicative: amongst the arts “that may, for the present, guide 
the Greek people and secure its happiness, are engineering and masonry”. 

In monastery katholika, the main vehicles of traditional conservative values, we shall 
once more encounter the Athonite type, both on Mount Athos (with six examples 
between 1740 and 1830), and in Thessaly and northern Greece (monasteries of 
Kleinovo, Neraidochori, Drakotrypa or Sklataina, Zarko, at Zoupani near Kozani, and 
Perivoli near Grevena). Simpler aisleless churches with side choirs are also found here, 
sometimes vaulted (Hagios Georgios at Hellenopyrgos, Hagios loannes at Syke on 
Pelion, the katholikon of the Abel Monastery) and sometimes timber-roofed (Hagios 
Athanasios at Eratyra). The traditional church-types in Greece as a whole include 
domed basilicas (Genesion of the Theotokos at Thesprotikon, the Taxiarchai and Hagia 
Triada on Spetses, Hagios Demetrios and the Phaneromene on Salamis), domed 
aisleless long halls (Hagios Spyridon at Kardamyle, the katholikon of the Dekoulou 
Monastery, the Taxiarch at Areopolis) (fig. 321, 323), simple domed cross-in-square 
churches (Hagios Athanasios at Palamas, Hagios Georgios at Kourenta in Epiros), and 
domed free-cross types (Zoodochos Pege on Mount Panio in Attica, katholikon of the 
Androubevitzia Monastery). This typological diversity, which brings medieval 
architecture to the threshold of modern Greece, is accounted for by the importance of 
still-living models to the conservative section of the Greek people. When one 
examines each example separately, however, one sometimes detects the adulteration 
of types through structural ineptitude or small modifications of the vaulting and pro¬ 
portions which attest to the exhaustion of traditional manners. In only a single instance 
do we see the creative reworking of an earlier type: the church of the skete of Hagios 
Andreas at Karyes on Mount Athos, to which we shall return. 

Now, however, basilicas were built almost everywhere in Greece (fig. 324). They 
corresponded to the needs of the entire congregation of the village and to the self¬ 
promotion no longer of an individual, but of the community. However, in addition to 
covering these needs, the prevalence of this type of church-building seems to have 



322. Kalyvia near Kouvaras, 
Attica Hagios Georgios. 
View from the south-west. 
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323. Areopolis. Taxiarcn. Detail. 
Popular stone-carving in the 
doorframe 
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been due to many other reasons: it was mostly a simple type, with no structural 
organisation, with elements absorbing the side thrusts - a type that could be applied 
by craftsmen who had no special knowledge, and which could also easily be extended 
or repaired after fire or earthquake. Externally, it resembled a residence and was 
integrated into the settlement without attracting the attention or displeasure of the 
Moslems. A number of 18th century documents confirm that there was a tendency on 
the part of the Church to return to ancient models - that is, to the simplicity and 
functionality of the Early Christian basilica. The type was also tried and tested in 
numerous small buildings and had been in general use for centuries in the Venetian- 
ruled territories and on some of the islands. Finally, the difficulties of incorporating the 
established iconographic cycle of the Orthodox Church in the interior of the basilica 
seems to have been overcome in practice by the rapid decline in the importance of 
wall-painting, the generalised use of portable icons, and the focusing of attention on 
the templon-iconostasis. This was now sumptuous and loaded with decoration, and 
continued to dominate the interior of churches, independently of their type. 



It should not be thought, however, that basilicas are everywhere the same, or that their 
interior space does not present particular distinctive features. They are 
usually timber-roofed, with the central of the three aisles slightly 
elevated, but without a clerestory and with a unified pitched roof, either 
open on the inside or with a horizontal timber ceiling. The prevalent 
types on the Aegean islands are smaller-scale barrel-vaulted basilicas, 
or basilicas with fiat roofing and a horizontal accessible roof carried on 
beams or huge slabs. Later, the internal space of large timber-roofed 
basilicas became monumental, with the use of timbered barrel vaults 
above the aisles, either contiguous or separated by strainer arches 
(basilicas on Lesvos). The combination with a small dome above the 
sanctuary is rare (Megalos Taxiarches at Mesta on Chios). 

There was usually a women’s gallery at the west end of the church, on 
an upper storey supported on pillars or columns (as in the previous 
period also), either slightly elevated, or, at the end of the period, placed 
above the portico that ran along the west face of the church. Access 
to the basilica differed according to the particular church, and was 
connected with the porticoes that surrounded it. 

Porticoes, irrespective of their form, were used as functional elements, though also as 
a means of external display of the church, from as early as the Palaiologan period. 
They now acquired greater importance, given that the community church was not only 
used by the congregation to attend religious services, but also served as an area for 
social intercourse. The built benches in the porticoes were a response to this new use. 


324. Zagora on Pdion. 

H agios Georgio^ 

Sanctuary apse of the basilica. 
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The climate in Greece is generally conducive to a semi-outdoor life, but led to the 
favouring of the south and west sides of the building for the creation of porticoes. In 
any event, the portico was usually FI-shaped, embracing the west part of the basilica 
and ending at the east in a wall or a chapel. 

In large basilicas in northern Greece (Lagodiane of Thessaloniki, Hagios Athanasios at 
Kastro on Thasos), which are called trisypostates, the three aisles were dedicated to 
three saints, with separate altars and with small niches for the prothesis and diakonikon, 
one for each aisle, with the two in the side aisles inscribed in the thickness of the walls. 


The division discernible in the typology is also true of the architectural morphology of 
the churches of this same period. Perhaps now more than at any other time, forms are 
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connected with construction, for the simple reason that many of the new elements 
belong to the current popular building tradition and were introduced to church-building 
by the energetic craftsmen who built the mansions (archontika). At the same time, 
there are references in Constantinople or Thessaloniki to architects (as in the case of 
the katholikon of the Xeropotamou Monastery) or master-builders more receptive to 
the ideas that came from the West. 

The traditional Middle Byzantine forms are to be found more or less unchanged in the 
katholika of monasteries, particularly those on Mount Athos: meticulous dressed 
masonry, blind arcading, arched windows, and porticoes. The dome was a feature that 
continued to be found, sometimes slender, with a small diameter (as in Hagios Chara- 
lambos of the Hagios Stephanos Monastery at Meteora, of 1798) (fig. 325), and some¬ 
times completely clumsy and non-functional (as in the katholikon of the Krania or 
Doliana Monastery and Hagios Georgios at Zachole in Corinthia). Some earlier elements, 
such as the blind arches on the exterior polygonal surfaces of the sanctuary apses, and 
particularly the arcades of the porticoes, carried on columns or pillars, were also 
adopted by the new church-building of the basilicas. The form of the Middle Byzantine 
‘Athenian’ dome was revived on Salamis, Hydra and Spetses. 

A feature shared by traditional church-building and basilicas in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, was the adoption of forms of European baroque and rococo. This did not 
entail the imitation of forms and compositional principles created originally in Italy, but 
was a popularised version of a decorative repertoire that became very popular in the 
Ottoman empire during these two centuries. The absence of religious symbols and the 
ease with which floral, geometric and conventional decorative elements could be 
combined made them acceptable not only in various media (from architecture to 
miniature art) but also to all the peoples of the empire, Turks, Greeks, Slavs, Arme¬ 
nians, and Jews. The architectural and particularly the decorative manners of baroque 
were sometimes popularised and modified (particularly in archontika) and sometimes 
truer to their models. Starting in Constantinople or the Catholic countries of central 
Europe, these manners and motifs now appear in a large number of examples in Greek 
church-building (particularly on the islands and around the Aegean), where they are 
found in wall-paintings (mainly in northern and central Greece), and in a wide variety 
of reliefs in marble or stucco. 

In only a few cases can a baroque intent be discerned in the organisation of the space, 
as, for example, in the tracing of the balcony of the women’s gallery in basilicas on 
Lesvos, or in ceiling 'ouranies in churches on Corfu and Zakynthos. The church of the 
skete of Hagios Andreas at Karyes on Mount Athos (1768) (fig. 2, 328, 329), and the 
Prodromos at Kausokalyvia, which imitates it, are perhaps the only examples, with 
respect not only to the decoration but also to the maintenance of baroque principles 
in a small domed church in which the arches have a complex tracing and the interior 
has the characteristic baroque dynamic lack of precision. 

Features drawn from popular architecture now prevailed only in the new architecture 
of the large basilicas. External porticoes with wooden posts (churches on Pelion) are 
closer to the chayatia of houses than to arcades. Roofs are unified, pitched and covered 
with slates and more rarely tiles. The chamfering of the summit of the roof on the 
narrow ends (at west and east), known as kommas or tsati is almost universal in 
northern and central Greece; it is occasionally also found in the arms of cruciform 
churches (Hagios Spyridon at Kardamyle, Hagios Nikolaos at Kyra-Vasiliki near Kala- 
mbaka). The full triangular pediment (fcenfrj) is normally avoided. The trapezoidal sur- 
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325, Meteora Hagios Stephanos 
Monastery. Hagios Cbaralambos. 
General view from the south-east 
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326. Cephaloma Panagia at Rongi. 
View from the west. 


327, Zakynthos. Hagios Nlkolaos 
on the Quay {tou Mohu). View 
from the south-west, after 
restoration. 
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328* Mount Athos. Karyes 
Skete of Hagios Andreas. 
Hagios Antonios, Arches 
and dome. Dedicated by 
the patriarch Seraphim IL 


329. Mount Athos. Karyes. 
Skete of Hagios Andreas. 
Hagios Antonios. Genera] 
view from the south. 
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face created on the facade usually has symmetrically placed windows or fanlights. It 
should be noted that the doors and windows now have straight lintels made of timber 
or singie blocks of stone, like the houses of the period Bell-towers, which steadily 
ircsssd it number are i mp o rt a nt elements in die arcrutecturai cosnpostkr stressing 
ins var ies dimer srur. Taei dmered frora region Jo reg kkx or; Iris Aegeer a" fcrrer 
salts fnei are sunenme! sxare tower* aric wrr^-rnes »aki 'Jfc'jra »inr; s^r • 
merca. amei ooerinrs Ter oonra;* ades of Tie durcfi® 7r.<% ’wa 

SairamB. in w an. Ten -car rare T,e rorrr of a sewer cir'xatr.c r 5 p>Ta" nd »trr 
treaed masonrg arid oecasonaly zcpuar reflets Hagcs Spyridor. ar Kardamyfe. 
Hagcs .'iikciaos a Presreer. 

The T.cators of the basilicas are usually dominated by heavy, very tali tempLa- 
ieonostases. sonetmes gilded and sometimes painted Another dominating feature is 
the timber ceiling, which follows those of the mansions, with geometric patterns made 
of wood of dealy Islamic taste (Hagios Athanasios in Thessaloniki, the Koimesis at 
Porti Kaditsa. the women's gallery of the Genesion of the Theotokos at Thespro- 
tikon . aid often with false domes, which are sometimes polygonal with large 
centralised panels of geometric or floral motifs, also of Islamic origins (Hagios Atha- 
naaos at Monodendri, Hagios Athanasios at Bratyra}, and sometimes hemispherical 
and made of wooden ribs and plaster (Koimesis at Trikala, 1787). Wood-carved pulpits 
r me forr' of a raised polygonal balcony with a pointed conical support (Hagios Atha- 
'jssos at Pajamas. Prophetes Elias at Siatista) are also common. 

The revr.-a of scuipnira! decoration in white marble is a general phenomenon in the 
tteomar asrpre fc the 18th century, and is associated with the spread of baroque 
txrik A new ~/pe of doorway. also found in mosques of this period has very wide 
passers and a soSd sab in front o# the fend. in which the arch of the door is set aid 
which s worked with relief decoration. It is found both in northern Greece 'Hagia 
Tracz a Zoupani Genesion of the Theotokos at Thesprotikon. Hagia Paaskeve at 
Nerakiochort and on the stands (Hagios Nikolaos at Sora on Andros. Hagios Antonios 
on Pholegandros . but the finest examples ae on Pelion (Hagios Georgios aid 
Prodromos at Makrinitsa. Panagia at Lanpkiona). The examples on the islands ae 
characterised by two small corbels with cyma recta profiles that project at the tops of 
the jambs and ae usually decorated with rosettes. The revival of mable-working is also 
attested by the construction of templa which imitate wood-carved models, particularly 
on the islands of Andros, Paos and Naxos. The decoration of facades or sanctuary 
apses with stone reliefs, some of them Byzantine spolia and others contemporay, is 
found at its most lavish on Andros (Hagios Nikolaos at Messaia) (fig. 330) and Pelion 
I Koimesis and Prodromos at Makrinitsa, Hagios Georgios at Zagora) respectively. 
Certain classicising architectural forms should not be associated with the penetration of 
Greece by Ottoman baoque. They involve the organisation of the facades by pilasters 
and elaborate windows, found not only in the churches of the Ionian islands but also 
in the katholikon of the Phaneromene on Salamis, in the narthex of the Moni Petraki 
in Athens, in a ruined church on the Acrocorinth, and the church of Christ of 
Oeconomos family on Hydra. These forms are probably connected with influences 
direct from the West, possibly Italy, communications with which continued without 
interruption throughout the 18th century. 

Much has already been said of the construction manners in Greek church-building 
during the period 1700-1830. The exceptional degree of diversity precludes any 
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generalisations. However, it might be claimed, generally, that its technology is 
characterised on the one hand by the almost complete abandonment of Byzantine 
manners and on the other by the mass introduction of structures deriving from 
popular’ architecture, and experimentation with structural features of Ottoman 
architecture, already in decline. The diffuse impression of poor workmanship is 
intensified by the cheap materials used. Even when the old Post-Byzantine church 
types are applied, they suffer from deterioration and modifications owed to clumsy 
techniques or to efforts to make things easier, as in the creation of second and third 
concentric wider arches to reduce the opening of the vaults supported on them (Soter 
at Vracha, Hagia Triada at Melitaia, narthex of Hagios Nikolaos at Perivoli, Grevena). 
In some cases there is an evident preference for small, blind domical vaults in place 
of the barrel vaults of cruciform churches (Hagia Paraskeve at Samarina. Gre¬ 
vena, Hagia Triada at Tripotama, Genesion of the Theotokos at Thesprotikon), and 
also the adoption of new types of vaulting (half 
cloister-vaults in Hagios Georgios at Kourenta, 

Epiros, scaphoid vaults in the Metamorphosis at 
Samarina, Grevena). The modelling of the faces of 
the arches using slightly retreating stone voussoirs 
is very common in porticoes, while their columns 
are usually built of small drums. 

The popular building style adopted in the basilicas 
also made use of wooden structures: not only 
timber-roofs, but also pseudo-vaults, barrel vaults 
with strainer arches, cross-vaults and saucer domes. 

All of these (like the lightweight partition walls of 
houses) could be constructed of small timber-ribs 
and an abundance of plaster. Wooden structures 
also include horizontal ceilings, already mentioned, 
all kinds of timber framing in the walls, and oc¬ 
casionally the large cornices and columns (plastered 
and painted to imitate marble) of the late basilicas. 

In the Mesogeia of Attica, the mixed roofing of the 
kamarospita, in which large bearing arches support 
light timber-roofs, was also adopted in churches 
(Hagios Petros and Hagios Georgios at Koropi, 

Hagios Athanasios at Kouvaras). A similar phenomenon is also to be observed on the 
islands (Panagia ta Gournia on Siphnos). 

The stucco structures that sometimes replace marble were used in the interior 
decoration, in the spirit of Ottoman baroque, for the frames of wall-paintings, string 
courses, arch ribs and column capitals. They were also used in fanlights with coloured 
panes, in both archontika and mosques. In wall-paintings and painted decoration of all 
kinds, the fresco technique was gradually abandoned and other, inferior, mixed tech¬ 
niques were employed 

In the construction manners used, as in the morphology, scholars sense that, now at 
the end of the period, all the values of Byzantine architecture had been exhausted or 
replaced by a new, popular tradition. 

The large number of churches of the 18th and the first thirty years of the 19th century 
make even a selective citing of representative examples a laborious task. It may be 



330. Andros. Messaria. 
Hagios Nikolaos. Facade. 
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facilitated by dividing the material into three separate groups: a) monuments, mainly 
in the Morea. of the second period of Venetian rule (1685-1715), b) monuments that 
more or less continue the Byzantine tradition, and c) monuments, mainly basilicas, that 
follow the new manners of popular architecture. 

The final attempt by the Serenissima Repubblica to resist decline through the campaign 
to Greece ended ingloriously in 1715, after it had caused irreparable damage to 
civilisation through the destruction of the Parthenon (1687). During the course of a 
single generation, under a regime of religious equality between overlords and subjects, 
several churches were erected for the Orthodox faith in the Peloponnese, most of them 
in towns. Though they followed Byzantine typology, their forms have an eclectic 
character that is particularly worthy of study. 

Hagios Nikoiaos at Monemvasia, dating from 1703, may be regarded as a typical 
church of the second period of Venetian rule A marble inscription attributes it to 
Andreas Likinios, a local 'patrician’ (fig. 331). From the point of view of type (domed 
cruciform church) it is no different from a Middle Byzantine church, but in morpho¬ 
logical terms it exhibits features of Gothic architecture (pointed pediment and circular 
window on the facade, ribs in the interior), as well as mannerist elements deriving from 
fortress architecture (mouldings of semicircular cross-section and an escarpment on the 
south side) and also mannerist features in the spirit of the 17th century in Italy (door¬ 
way with a cornice on dentils, isodomic masonry with rustication on the facade). The 



331. Monemvasia, 

Hagios Nikoiaos of Likinios. 
General view from the west* 
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332, Monemvasia Panagia 
of the Cretans* Facade. 


formal elements of fortress architecture, the bare exteriors of the vaults, covered with 
hydraulic cement, escarpments, and heavy masonry, perhaps surest that thea 
craftsmen who worked on Hagios Nikoiaos were at that Hme employed on the major 
programme of Venetian fortresses in the Morea. The same elements are also found in 
other monuments at Monemvasia: the third (?) phase of the Helkomenos (1697), the 
Panagia of the Cretans (fig. 332), Hagia Anna and the clumsy annex on the facade of| 
the Hodegetria (or Hagia Sophia) on the citadel {fig. 333), 

In Nauplion, or Napoii di Romania as it was called by the Venetians, at least two 
churches were erected in the old type of the aisleless domed church: Hagia Sophia and 
Hagios Spyridon (1702), the only foreign features of which are the doorways at the 
main entrance In nearby Argos the Koimesis of the Theotokos was built on the ruins 
of a Middle Byzantine church, the original type of which it preserved* in Patras Hagios 
Vlasios was erected in 1710 and in Kalamata there were repairs and extensions at this 
same period to the small Middle Byzantine katholikon of the modern Kalograion 
Convent (including the doorway and window frames in a provincial baroque), and to 
the Hagioi Apostobi. 

The continuation of Middle Byzantine manners can be detected in the extension to the 
katholikon of the Androubevitzia Monastery in Messenian Mani (1704), in the 
reconstruction from the foundations of the katholikon of Artokostas (1711), and in the 
three Middle Byzantine churches at Ligourio in the Argolid In contrast, in the porch 
of the old katholikon of Skaphidia, the arches are supported on columns of Renais¬ 
sance style. 
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333. Monemvasia. Hagia Sophia 
or Hodegetria. West, Venetian 
annex. 
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The distinctive character of the west facades in the katholikon of the Phaneromene 
Monastery on Salamis (fig. 334) and the Moni Petraki in Athens has already been 
noted. The Phaneromene follows the type of the three-aisled basilica with a dome 
above the central aisle, has a facade articulated by dressed mouldings and Byzantine 
spolia, and is a good example of the interior space during the Ottoman period, with 
minimal lighting and an excessive iconographic programme. The Phaneromene is 
associated with Hosios Laurentios and was a patriarchal stauropegion. 



The largest and richest monuments that remained true to the Middle Byzantine tradition 
were the conservative monasteries on Mount Athos. In the 70 years following 1746, 
seven large katholika were built here, all in the traditional Athonite type with side choirs 
and a large liter the katholika of Philotheos (1746), Xeropotamou (1761), Gregoriou 
(1770), Zographou (1800), Esphigmenou (1806), Hagios Panteleimon (1812) and Hagios 
Paulos (1817). Other notable late monuments on Mount Athos include the narthex and 
porticoes added to the katholikon of the Great Lavra in 1814 (with baroque marble relief 
decoration), the kyriakon of the Iveron skete, dating from 1799. 
and, almost contemporary with it, the chapel of Hagios Andreas 
at Vatopedi. The special importance of the chapel at Karyes, also 
of Hagios Andreas, and of the katholikon of the Xeropotamou 
Monastery has already been mentioned 

This new flowering of the Mount Athos is connected with the 
economic progress and mobility of the Greek population in 
Constantinople, the principalities and as far afield as Russia in the 
18th century and first thirty years of the 19th. During the same 
period, new ideas provoked lively doctrinal conflicts in a land of 
stubborn conservatism. In architecture, the preservation of the 
types of the past is discernible not only on Mount Athos, but 
also in the numerous little churches of the dependencies of the 
monasteries in Chalkidike, the Northern Sporades and elsewhere, 
where domed, though small, churches were built with character¬ 
istic side conches-choirs (Evangelistria on Skiathos, Evangeli- 
smos at Leukada on tkaria). 

The mountain regions of Grevena, Epiros. Thessaly. Eurytania 
and Akarnania have a large number of large or small monasteries 
at this period, that preserve the Byzantine types, vaulting, and in 
general the Post-Byzantine style with wood-carved templa and 
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wall-painted decoration. Some of the katholika follow the Athonite type, amongst 
them Hagia Triada at Zoupani near Kozani (with domes above the parabemeta ), Hagios 
Nikolaos at Perivoli, Grevena, dating from 1803 (with a domed narthex), Hagia 
Paraskeve at Neraidochori near Trikala, dating from 1792 (with a two-storey narthex), 
the Theologos at Zarko near Trikala. dating from 1700, and Hagios Charalambos of the 
Hagios Stephanos Monastery at Meteora, dating from 1798. with a portico supported 
on columns on the north side and slender cupolas above the parabemata. To the same 
type belongs the katholikon of the Kleino or Kleinovo Monastery near Kalambaka, best 
known for its trilingual founder’s inscription, dating from 1750. 


334. Salamis. Phaneromene 
Monastery. Katholikon. Facade. 


As already mentioned, almost all these monuments deviate to a greater or lesser extent 
from the familiar types and forms. The unification of the roofing into a single pitched 
roof, from which only the dome projects, is a common manner, particularly in Epiros, 
where it is found in the Panagia at Kato Vitsa (1721), the Panagia at Toskesi (about 
1800), the Evangelistria at Kato Soudena (1793), and the katholikon of the monastery 
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of Vracha in Eurytania (1745} (fig. 335). There are also examples with a blind dome, 
the volume of which can be discerned beneath a unified roof of grey slate, as, for 
example, in the monastery at Tsouka, dating from 1779. This is an architectural device 
that recalls a number of churches belonging to kellia on Mount Athos. Successful 
imitations of Byzantine models are by now rare: the five-domed cruciform katholikon 
of the monastery at Rethas (1742) in Akarnania. and Hagios Athanasios at Palamas 
near Karditsa, a domed cruciform church built only eleven years before the Greek Up¬ 
rising. By contrast, new combinations multiply, as, for example, the Panagitsa at Basi- 
lopoulon (Achilleion) near Bonitsa, where a square tower rises above the transverse 
barrel vault of a simple cross-in-square church. 

In Roumele and the Peioponnese, the churches of the period 1700-1830 that follow 
the Middle Byzantine tradition are noticeably fewer. An aisleless chapel in the Daphni 
Monastery, known only from an inscription of 1764, is of some interest, since it was 
constructed by the grocers’ union - that is, an Athenian guild. Another church built in 
the 1780s was Hagios Georgios on the summit of Lykabettos Hill in Athens, which is 
an aisleless church with a blind dome. 


335. Vracha Monastery 
in Eurylania Katholikon 
(of the Saviour). General 
view from the south-west 


336* Mani, Oityloa Dekoulou 
Monastery. Katholikon and 
bd I-tower 


There was also significant activity in the 18th century in semi-autonomous Mani, where 
Byzantine church types were combined with new formal elements. The predominant 
type is that of the aisleless vaulted church with a dome carried, through the mediation 
of arches, on pilasters in the side walls. The Dekoulou Monastery at Oitylon (1765) (fig. 
336) has a tall dome with blind arches on the exterior, but no windows. In the 
katholikon of the monastery of Karavelles, dating from 1808 (?), the polygonal dome 
is adorned with reliefs carved in the poros of which it is built, with original, new motifs. 
The most important of the monuments in this group is Hagios Spyridon at Kardamyle 
(fig. 337, 338), dating from the first half of the 18th century, in which the eclectic 
character of the churches of this period can again be seen: marble doorway with 
pilasters of western type, lavishly decorated window frames, again of marble, 
incorporated Byzantine spolia, and a majestic campanile in the form of a tower made 
of dressed sandstone with popular decoration. 

Other older types now to be found in Mani are the two-column cruciform domed 
church (Hagios Nikolaos at Prastion), the small twin basilica (Hagioi Spyridon and 
Basileios at Prastion), and the very simple aisleless hall (Metamorphosis at Kouskouni, 














































1717). The finest church in modern Mani, however, is the main church of Areopolis, 
the Taxiarch, built by the Mavromichalis family in the year 1798 (fig. 321, 323, 339). 
This is a fairly large aisleless vaulted church with barrel vaults arranged in the shape of 
a cross and a dome. Both the polygonal sanctuary apse and the dome are adorned 
with marble colonnettes at the angles, monolithic marble arches carved with relief 
decoration, horizontal string courses and cornices. The doorways and window frames 
are also adorned with reliefs. The representations of archangels and military saints are 
not unconnected with the military pride of the founders. An elegant bell-tower 
accompanies the building. Other monuments deserving of study in the Morea at this 
late period are to be found in Gortynia and Kynouria 

Most of the Aegean islands experienced some economic ease during the final century 
of the Ottoman period, and the Turks now had only a shadowy presence, with the 
result that hundreds of new churches were built, most of them owned by families. 
Some of the larger or more elaborate stand out on some islands, on which general 
cultural progress can be discerned. Hagios Nikolaos at Messaria on Andros was built 
in 1734 in the type of the domed basilica by a master-builder from Chios at the 
expense of the archbishop Dionysios Kaires and with grand intentions (fig. 330). 
Dozens of decorative reliefs of the period were incorporated into its facade, along with 
many spolia from 12th-century churches. The katholikon of the monastery of Hagios 
Nikolaos at Sora (1757) (fig. 340) has stone-carving and sculptures of rare wealth and 
quality. Two more domed cruciform churches are worth noting on Andros; the 
katholikon of the Panachrantos Monastery (1811) and the Palatiane in Chora, with a 
wood-carved templon dating from 1719, again the work of Chiot craftsmen, Yakoumes 
and Mikes, who describe themselves as ‘architects’. 

On Siphnos there is a disproportionately large number of churches with domes or flat 
roofs from the Ottoman period that remain inadequately studied. One of the most 
beautiful churches in the Aegean is the katholikon of the monastery of Chrysopege. 
dating from 1757. The numerous Post-Byzantine churches of Naxos are also 
inadequately studied. On Thera, 250 churches have been recorded, at least 20 of which 
are certainly dated (by preserved inscriptions) to the period 1700-1830. The volcanic 
soil of the island permitted the creation of underground, cave churches and also the 
use of a local technology of cast materials for a wide variety of vaults (fig. 341). 

In the naval islands of Hydra and Spetses, economic prosperity permitted the erection 
of larger churches, and probably also made it possible to invite western architects, 
though the typology of Orthodox domed churches was retained Inscriptions in an 
archaising language attest to the founders (Hydra: Hypapante 1780 and four parish 
churches built between 1750 and 1808. Spetses: Taxiarch and Hagia Triada at Kastelli). 

The large timber-roofed basilicas that were the most impressive expression of 
community spirit are to be found mainly in Macedonia, Epiros, Thessaly and some of 
the islands. A. Orlandos s characterisation of these as the north Greek type was not 
erroneous. They increase greatly in number after the end of the period under 
examination, particularly after the Tanzimat of 1856, in areas of Greece that still re¬ 
mained within the Ottoman empire Despite their great number, very few have been 
studied and made known to scholarship. A systematic inventory of these has been 
made for the prefectures of Pella and Fiorina (N. Moutsopoulos). 

In Macedonia, the basilicas built in Thessaloniki, which then had a cosmopolitan 
character and a stable economic growth, are of greater importance: the Nea Panagia 
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340. Androi Sora. Hagios 
Nikolaos Monastery. Katholikon 
View from the north-east. 


(1727), Hagios Menas, built on the site of the Early Christian church in 1806, the 
Panagia Gorgoepikoos or Panagouda {1818), and Hagios Andreas (1818). Almost all 
underwent modification and extension in the 19th century, while Hagios Menas burned 
down and was rebuilt. The Byzantine cathedral at Serrai, which was radically repaired 
during the same period, acquired a barrel vault made of wooden ribs and plaster over 
the central aisle and a timber portico (?) on the south side, which are no longer 
preserved The cathedral was adapted, that is. to the spirit of the age. Other large 
Macedonian basilicas worthy of note are the Koimesis at Goumenissa in Kilkis (1802), 
Hagios Georgios at Sochos, Hagios Athanasios at Eratyra (1797) and Hagios Achilleios 
at Zoupani (Heptalophos), a village that produced important craftsmen at this period. 
At least twenty basilicas certainly dated to the period 1700-1830 may be counted in 
the prefecture of Pella. In these, despite the apparently limited means available, are to 
be seen the meticulous timber structures and wood-carvings that formed the 
indispensable decoration in the interior of the church. In the area of Fiorina there were 
also large three-aisled basilicas, such as Hagia Paraskeve at Pisoderi (1818), Hagios 
Athanasios at Polypotamos (1750) and the katholikon of the monastery of the Panagia 
at Kleisoura (1813), in which the timber structures and decoration of the interior exhibit 
a direct affinity with those of Macedonian mansions, the archontika. 

In Epiros (including the northern part, now in Albania), village churches similar in all 
respects to those of Macedonia were built alongside the small monastery katholika, that 
we have seen. The cathedral of Ioann ina, Hagios Athanasios. is a building of the last 
decade of the period under examination, as is Hagios Merkourios, the cathedral of Arta. 
At Preveza Hagios Athanasios has notable wall-paintings and a campanile clearly in 
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the style of the Ionian islands. Of interest at Metsovo is Hagia Paraskeve and the small 
katholikon of the monastery of Hagios Nikolaos (fig. 342), which is possibly earlier 
than 1700. Other Epiros timber-roofed three-aisled basilicas are to be found at Vessane, 
Negades near Zagori, Pyrsoyanne near Konitsa, Elaphotopos near Dodone and Mono- 
dendri. 


Some villages in Thessaly developed a particularly strong community spirit, built 
schools, came into contact with the Enlightment in Europe, and enjoyed economic 
prosperity thanks to secondary production, craft industries and trade. Naturally enough, 
fine basilicas of the period were erected here too, with monumental dimensions and 
elaborate decoration. 

At Ambelakia, the home of the first cooperative in Greece, the church of Hagios 
Georgios was built in 1721. On Pelion there is a series of fine basilicas that may be 
studied systematically, thanks to the archives and numerous inscriptions that survive. 
The architecture of Pelion in the 18th century is a great achievement of the popular 
culture that evolved in a land privileged in terms both of its natural environment and 
of its economic potential. Here, the ‘muse-loving patriots' vied to make a contribution 
to society, a ‘Greek museum’ and library were built, personalities like the former 
patriarch Kallinikos. Ioannes Pringos and Anthimos Gazes were active, and fiienMk 
craftsmen emerged who worked on the archontika and churches tin* basilicas of this 
period were the main churches of villages or of individual settlement that together 
formed large communities, such as Makrinltsa (fig. 343), and they are distinguished by 
their fine construction, marble sculptures and the equipping of thcii interiors with 
wood-carved templa, pulpits and bishop’s thrones. 
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342* Metsovo. Monastery of 
Hagios Nikolaos. Katholikon. 
South side 







At Zagora. there are Hagia Paaskeve, built by Demos Zoupianiotes, with domical 
vaults over the parabemata, two chapels, and a hayati on three sides, and also Hagios 
Georgios. built in 1765 at the initiative of the patriarch Kalltnlkos: the last is a basilica 
with harmonious proportions, in which attention is drawn to the three sanctuary apses 
by numerous, varied sculptures. At Kissos. we may note Hagios Eustathios and Harjia 
Marina built before 1741), which are enclosed by hayatia and chapeis> At Apheies 
arorer church was built by Demos Zoupianotes. At Makrtritsa: is an mitm sjre* n 
r«ssilK»s Hagjsas 1764 Acharasies. W&, Tiwomjtns. 

Hagia NSagdaene' % The Safest and ’finest ife the fairness oi the Theotokos 
1767> at about the centre of the village, which has already been mentioned (fig. .144. 

A short distance away, in the famous mam square of Makrinitsa with its fountains and 
plane-trees, stands the aisleless basilica of Hagios Ioannes Prodromos. a masterpiece 
of popular church-building. It was erected in 1806 and has a women s gallery elevated 
above the west portico, another portico, with an arcade, on the south side, and reliefs 
of exceptional quality on the polygonal sanctuary apse. The inscriptions accompanying 
the church of the Prodromos, written in an archaising style in verse, with acrostics, 
mention founders and a date, and attest to the learning of their composers and their 
pride at the erection of the church. They also preserve the name of one of the 
craftsmen, Theodosios from Bracha in the Agrapha villages. 

In mountainous Eurytania, we may cite the Panagia at Domiana dating from 1787. as 
a typical example of a basilica it has pointed Islamic arches in the main colonnades, 
wooden structures and notable wall-painted decoration. In Attica aid Boeotia there ae 
no lage three-aisled basilicas. The prevalence of popula manners is attested in the 
Mesogeia in Attica by basilicas with transverse beaing aches, to which reference has 
already been made. 

In the Peloponnese. too, there are no lage timber-roofed basilicas. An exception is 
formed by Hagios Georgios at Zachole, nea Derveni in Corinthia dating from 1311. 
which was converted into a vaulted church by the addition of many domes above its 
three aisles after the Greek Uprising. 

On the lage islands in the eastern Aegean, numerous community basilicas were built 
in the period under examination, and especially afterwads. At Mesta. one of the 
medieval villages of south Chios, the basilica of the ‘Old Taxiach’ was extended by a 
second aisle in 1794. and received a vaulted pitched roof. A little later, the three-aisled 
‘New Taxiach’ was built on the site of the fortified tower of the village with the joint 
labour of the villagers, who still boast that they have the lagest church on the island. 
At Pyrgi on Chios, the village church, the Koimesis of the Theotokos, was built in 
1694 but was later subjected to a series of modifications, one of which was its 
decoration with xysta, a typical Chiot popula plastering technique using geometric 
motifs. Basilicas ae also preserved at Kampos on Chios, though these ae not com¬ 
munity churches: they also differ in their forms, size and style from the previous monu- 
ments [Hagioi Saranta at Thymiana* 1732). 

On neighbouring Lesvos, in circumstances simila to those on Pelion. popula church- 
building also experienced a great flowering. In the villages that thrived on olive¬ 
growing and in the town of Mytilene, where craft industries and, later, trade developed, 
the old, small churches usually gave way to three-aisled timber-roofed basilicas, ere, 
too. a lage number of inscriptions and local achives make it possible to study them. 
Amongst the ealier ae Hagios Athanasios. the cathedral of Mytilene (1706), later 
seriously deformed, the Taxiach at Mantamados (1728), and the Koimesis at Eressos 
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(1727). For their quality, we may also single out the Metamorphosis at Megalochori 
near Plomari (1767) Hagios Hermolaos at Paiaiokepos near Gera (1795). and Zoodo- 
chos Pege at Vressa (1803). The high point was reached later in the decade 1790-1800, 
when most of the basilicas were built in the villages of Lesvos. 

From the point of view of their typology and morphology, the above monuments 
follow those known in north Greece and Thessaly. However, they lack the wealth and 
quality of marble decoration that we have seen in the churches of Pelion. 


The Greek Uprising of 1821 led not only to political upheaval, with the creation of the 
modern Greek state, but also to serious cultural changes: a long crisis arising out of the 
confrontation between a people bound to its traditions (learned and popular) and an 
intellectual leadership oriented firmly to Europe, which condemned the immediate past 
of the Ottoman period and brought new models of ideas and life. 

This crisis has still not been overcome in the sphere of ecclesiastical architecture. Most 
Greeks associate their religion emotionally with the lost empire. Byzantium, and seek 
in their churches forms and experiences that do not belong to the modern world. 
Those who build find themselves confronted by the dilemma between neo-Byzantine 
and modern style, and are incapable (despite the abundant means) of providing new 
solutions to todays architectural problems. The magnificent series of religious 
buildings, which began at the time of Constantine the Great and produced superb 
monuments down to the beginning of the 19th century, appears to have exhausted its 

powers, or to be passing through a very difficult period, or even to have been finally 
severed 


343, Makrinitsa on Pdion. 
Hagios Joannes Prodromos. 
Sanctuary apse, 

344, Makrinitsa on Pelion, 
Koimesis, Lower part 

of the sanctuary apses. 


345, PoUaria on Pelion. 
Hagios Nikolaos, Byzantine 
relief incorporated in the 
sanctuary. 




346. Koukourava on Pelion, 
Hagia Magdalene, Decorative 
arches in the sanctuary apsa 
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TYPES OF CHURCHES FOUND IN GREECE 

Drawings whose source is not stated are by the author. 



1- Three-aisled Early Christian basilica with narthex, atrium and 
annexes Ground-plan. The basilica at Hermtone, E. Stikas. 


2, Early Christian octagon church with elevated central part, 
staircase up to the galleries, and a diakonikoa The octagon 
at Philippoi. Ground-plan. S. Pelekanidis. 




3. Domed basilica of transitional type with parabemata. Hagia 


4* Domed cruciform church with elongated transverse arms. 


Sophia, Thessaloniki. Ground-plan, M. Le Tourneau. 


Panagia at Skripou (Orchomenos). Ground-plan. M Sotiriou. 
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5. Domed cross-in-square church, composite tetrastyle type. 
Panagia Chalkaion, Thessaloniki D* Evangelidis* 





7. Domed aoss-in-square church, simple distyle type Hagios 
Petros at Spata, Attica. Ground-plan and section. 



; . r 


6. Domed cross-in-square church, simple tetrastyle type* 
Metamorphosis at Kalamote on Chios. Ground-plan 
and section, reconstructed 








8. Domed free cross church. Prophetes Elias at Koropi, 
Attica Ground-plan and section. 








































13, 'Mainland 1 octagon type. Hagia Sophia or Hodegetria 14, ‘Island 1 octagon type. Panagia Krina on Chios. Ground- 

at Monemvasia. Ground-plan and section. E. Stikas, plan and section. A* Orlandos. 



15* Aisleless cross-vaulted church. Hagios Georgios at 
Androusa. Ground-plan and section, reconstructed 


16, Three-aisled cross-vaulted church. Hagios Stylianos on 
Hymettos. Ground-plan and section, A. Orlandos. 
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tT^Adiomte of monastery churchy with a tetrastyle lite> 1$, Domed cross-in-square church with an ambulatory, 

[ypik&i^ sice ch^vds &id a portico, Prophetes Elias*. Hagia Aikaterin^ Thessaloniki, Ground-plan. Th,. 

TTiasssaonikL Grcimd’pian, R. Mylcnas^ P^pa^oto^ 9th Ephoraieot Byzantine. Antic^uitiess 



19, Domed monastery church with side conches (choirs). 20, Three-aisled vaulted Athenian basilica Pantanassa in 

Zoodochos Pege at Mesenikolas. Ground-plan and Monasteraki. Ground-plan and section, A Orlandos, 

section. A. Orlandos. 
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21. Domed aisleless church with narthex. Hagios Nikolaos 
Chostos, Athens. Ground-plan and section. A Orlandos 


22. Three-aisled timber-roofed basilica of the Ottoman period Hagioi 
Theodoroi on Mytilene Ground-plan and section. 1. Kleomvrotou. 
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Mavromichalis, family 282 
Maximos, founder of Rousanos Monastery 2 £ 
Megaw, A. H. S. 144 
Meletios, Hosios 86, 128 






















Michael Choniates 86, 124 
Michael Doukas II, despot 181 
Michael II, emperor 166 
Mikes, craftsman 282 
Millet, Gabriel 25, 88 
Mohammed II, the Besieger 237 
Moisiodax, losipos 264 
Mourmoura, Theodora 188 
Mourmouras, Manuel 188 
Moutsopoulos, N. 282 

Neophyios, archbishop of Larisa 248 
Netzas, brothers 183 
Nikanor, Hosios 247 
Nikephoros Comnenos-Doukas 175 

Nikephoros Moschopoulos, metropolitan 
of Lakedaimonia 183, 213 

Nikephoros Phocas, 79, 158 
Niketas, bishop 135 
Niketas, marble-carver 102 

Niketas of Naxos, protospatharios 
and tourmarches 153 

Nikolaos, bishop of Methone 86 
Nikon, Hosios, *Metanoeife' 67 
Nikolaos Kalomalos, spatharocandidatos 124 
Niphon, patriarch 199 

Orlandos, Anastasios 208, 282 
Ottomans 193 
0ureses, Ioannes 247 

Pachomios, Megas Protosyngelos of 
the Peloponnese, monk 208, 213 


Palaiologan period 193, 208 

Palladio, Andrea 245 

Pallas, D. 70 

Panselenos, Manuel 204 

Peter, archbishop of Thessalian Thebes 40 

Peter, St, bishop of Argos 67, 86 

Philotheos, abbot 103 

Philotheos, Hosios 248 

Photios, patriarch 67, 69 

Plethon 194 

Polyeuktos, patriarch 79 

Porphyry, bishop of Gaza 21 

Pothos, genera] 67 

Prasinou, Irene 135 

Prlngos, Ioannes 285 

Proclus, philosopher 42 

Prokopius 47 

Prosphoros, Marines 258 

Psalidas, Athanasios 265 

Sagomalas, family 152 
Sambatios, son of Leo Maseles 144 
Samuel, tsar 67, 70, 80, 85 
Selim H, sultan 238 
Serlio, Sebastiano 245, 260 
Simonas, Ioannes 250 
Slavs 47 

Stephanos, founder of the church of 
Saints lason and Sosipatros 108 

Stikas, E. 182 
Strzygowski, Joseph 49 


Suleiman, sultan 245 
Symeon, abbot 247 
Symeon, tsar 67 

Theodora, Hagia, at Arta 181 
Theodora Porphyrogennete 120 
Theodoros Pediasimos 114 
Theodoros Tzimiskes, protostrator 182 
Theodosius, emperor 21 

Theodosios from Vracha 
in the Agrapha 287 

Theophanes, Cretan 245 
Thomas Comnenos-Doukas 175 
Traquair, Ramsay 144, 169 .; J70 
Travlos, John 108 
Tzortzes, painter 248 

Urosh II Milutin, Stephan 203, 204 

Vandals 20 

Velenes, G + 95 

Venetians 260, 277 

Visigoths 20 

Vocotopoulos, P. 73 

Von Heideck, Kar] Wilhelm 125 

Voulgaris, Eugenios 263 

Yakoumes, craftsman 282 

Zoe Porphyrogennete 120 
Zoupianiotes, Demos 287 


INDEX OF PLACES AND MONUMENTS 


Numbers in italics refer to pages with illustrations , 

Abel Monastery, katholikon 265 
Achaia 20, 168, 169, 172 

Platani, Nikolaos, Hagios 90, 138 
Acheloos, bishopric 62 
Acrocorinth, church 274 
Adrianople 67 

Aegean 13, 24, 26, 28, 29, 39, 44, 57, 133, 
167, 264, 267, 268, 274, 282, 287 

Agathon Monastery 250 
Agetrla, Mani 145 

Agia, Panteleimon, Hagios, Monastery, 
katholikon 242, 242, 249 

Agnous Monastery 241 

Agoriane, Lakonia, Nikolaos, Hagios 187, 219 

Agrapha, Analepsis of the monastery 
at Pelekete 241 

Aiane, Koimesis of the Theotokos 98, 120 
Aigina 88 

Elanion, Mount, Taxiarch 150 
Palaiochora: Euthymios, Hagios 252, 
Taxiarch 252 

Theodoroi, Hagioi, or Omorphi Ekklesia 
90, 9^ 150, 152 

Aigion, Monastery of the Taxiarchai 255 , 256 
Aigosthena, basilica 40 
Aipeia, Georgios, Hagios 174 
Akarnania 279 

Akraiphnion, Georgios, Hagios 208 
Alepochori, Soter 188 
Alpheios 169 

Ambelakia, Georgios, Hagios 285 

Ambysoles, Mani, Elias, Prophetes 145, 188, 

188 

Amorgos, Chozoviotissa Monastery 156 
Amphipolis 26, 29, 39, centralised church 39 

Amphissa, Metamorphosis of the Soter 90, 
133, 134 

Amygdaleza, basilica 40 

Anastasia, Hagia, Pharmakolytria, Monastery 
247 

Anchialos, Nea 22, 39 
Andravida, Achaia: lakovos, Hagios 169 
Sophia, Hagia 169, 170, 171 
Andromonastero, katholikon 140 \ 141 

Andros 88, 133, 135, 136, 138, 150, 258, 274, 
275, 282, 284 


Chora: museum 135, 158, Palatiane 282 
Melida, Pitrophos, Taxiarch 135, 136 

Messaria: Michael, Taxiarch 135, Nikolaos, 
Hagios 135, 274, 275, 282 

Panachrantos, katholikon 282 

Sora, Nikolaos, Hagios 274, 282, 
katholikon 284 

Androusa, Georgios, Hagios 174 

Anelio (Glatsa), Koimesis of the Theotokos 
174 

Antikyra, metochion of Hosios Loukas 92, 103 
Antinitsa Monastery, katholikon 242, 250 
Antioch 47 
Aphetes, Pelion 287 

Arachthos, Plaka, Genesis of the Theotokos 
250 

Areia 90 

katholikon 98, Hagia Moni 135, 136, 138, 
174 

Areopolis, Taxiarch 263 f 265, 266, 282, 283 
Argolid 90, 135, 172, 174, 174, 277 
Argos 85, 86 
fortress 135 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 90, 135, 277 
little church 94 

Arkadia 67, 69, 76, 77 t 79, 219, 257 
Arta 49, 79, 165, 166, 167 
Ampelia, Panagia Drakou 120 
Basileios, Hagios 182 
Basileios, Hagios, ‘near-the-bridge 64, 64 

Demetrios, Hagios, Katsoures 49, 50, 53, 
54, 63, 64 

Kato Panagia 166, 180, 181, 182 
Merkourios, Hagios, the cathedral 284 
Nikolaos, Hagios, at Rodia 120, 120 
Panagia Bryones 178 
Paregoretissa 166, 167, 175, 176, 177 ' 181 
Theodora, Hagia, Monastery 180, 181, 195 

Vlachema 70, 74, 779, 181, timber-roofed 
basilica 77 

Ariokostas Monastery 277 

Asia Minor 17, 20, 26, 44, 48, 49, 67, 73, 85, 
86, 88, 152, 158, 160, 166, 167, 193 

Asteri Monastery, katholikon 250, 252 

Athens 17, 19, 25, 26, 29, 30, 41, 42, 47, 49, 
67, 70, 73, 74, 76, 80, 85, 86, 90, 92, 9a 


108, 122, 124, 128, 135, 150, 171, 175, 
241, 24a 256, 274, 279, 280 

Acropolis 26, 42, 106, 171, Erechtheion 
106, Parthenon 21, 85, 106, 171, 276, 
Panagia Atheniotissa 85 

Agora, ancient 114, 135, Apostoloi, Hagic 
or church of the Solakes family 94, 1C 
111, 114, 122, Odeion of Agrippa 41 

Aikaterine, Hagia 124 

Anargyroi, Hagioi, of Kolokynthes 241, 
24a 252, 256 

Arcadlus, architrave block 42 
Areopagos 41, Dionysios, Hagios 256 
Asklepieion 26, 42 

Asomatoi, Hagioi, sfa skalia 124, 125 
Byzantine Museum 74, 171, 183 
Dionysos, theatre of, octaconch church 2i 

Elias, Prophetes, in the Roman Agora 73 
80, 124, 125 

Eurysakiou Street, church of unknown 
name 86 

Forum, Roman: Soteira 124, 125, 
Taxiarchai 124, 125 

Hadrian's Library 86, basilica 50, 

Megale Panagia 124, tetraconch churc 
26, 27, 28, 41 

Holy Sepulchre, metochion 256 
Honorius, votive inscription 42 
Ilissos, basilica 19, 25, 28, 41 
Ioannes, Hagios, Mangoutes 76, 171 
Ioannes, Hagios, the Theologian 124 
Kapnikarea 50, 90, 94, 100, 123, 124 
Kydathenaion Street, Soteira 124 
Lykabettos Hill, Georgios, Hagios 281 

Monasteraki: Pantanassa 256, Thomas, 
Hagios 86, 

Nikolaos, Hagios, Rangavas 123, 124 

Panagia, Gorgoepikoos 76, 90, 98, 99, 
123, 124 

Petraki, Moni 70, 73, 74, 76^ 79, 80, 274, 
279 

Plaka: Hypapante 171, Ioannes, Hagios, 
Theologos 90 

Soteira, Lykodemou, or Russian Church ! 
120, 122, 124 

Theodoroi, Hagioi 122, 124 
Theseion, Asomatoi, Hagioi 124 
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Athos, Mount 67, 69, 65! 70, 73, 80, 81, 82, 

88, 90, 9a loa 114, 165, 19a 202, 204, 
206, 237, 239, 241, 242, 245, 247, 248, 
264, 265, 268v 272, 279, 280 
Chelandari Monastery, katholikon 194, 204, 
206 237 

Esphigmenou Monastery 241, 279 

Great Lavra Monastery 13, 80, 81, 82, 
katholikon 70, 9a 117,102, 279 
Gregoriou Monastery 279 

fveron Monastery 82, 117, loannes, Hagios, 
Prodromos 90, kyriakon of the skete 
279 

Karyes: Koutloumousiou Monastery, 
katholikon 114, 242, 245, Protaton 
69, 70, 102, 117, 204, Ravdouchos 90, 
117, skete of Hagios Andreas 14, 265, 
26a 272 

Kausokalyvia, the Prodromos at 268 
Panteleimon, Hagios, Monastery 279 
Pantokrator Monastery, katholikon 204 
Paulos, Hagios, Monastery 279 
Philotheos Monastery 279 
Prokopios, Hagios 90, 117 
Stauroniketa Monastery 245 

Vatopedi Monastery 10, 82, 90, 98, 102, 
117, 279, katholikon 102 

Xenophontos Monastery 114, katholikon 
90, 102 

Xeropotamou Monastery, katholikon 114, 
264, 268, 279 . 

Zographou Monastery 279 
Atlantic 21 

Attica 40, 41, 132, 256, 287 

Balkan provinces 85, 239 
Basilopoulon (Achilleion), Panagitsa 280 
Boeotia 73, 132, 287 
Bogdania 250 

Boularioi, Mani, Panteleimon, Hagios 79 
Brauron 28, basilica 17, 49, 50 

I Bfagioleos 144 
pikolaos, Hagios 144 

zantine empire 20, 21, 47, 67, 70, 80, 85, 

87,158, 165, 193, 194,197, 237, 241, 248 

Candia see Crete 
Cappadocia 152 
Cephalonia 

Evangelistria in the castle 260 


Panagia at Rongi 270 
Sision Monastery, katholikon 260 
Chalidou, Nikolaos, Hagios 90 
Chalkidike, Olynthos, church 90, 114 
Charia, Mani, Nikolaos, Hagios 145 
Chasampale 29 
Chiliomodi 135 
Chios 88, 92, 152, 219 

Agrelopos, Panagia 120, 219 

Basileios, Hagios of the Petrokokkinos 
family 257 

Galas, Hagion, Panagia 117, 120 
Georgios, Hagios, Sykouses 94, 120 
loannes, Hagios, Argentes 219 
Isidore St and Merope St, martyrium 19 
Kaiamote, Soteira 120 
Kampos, Thymiana, Saranta, Hagioi 287 
Keros, small church 241 
Menas, Hagios, Monastery 241, 257 

Mesta: Megalos Taxiarches 267, 287, 

‘Old Taxiarch’ 287 

Nea Moni 92, 94, 98, 102, 114, 120, 202, 
241, 257, katholikon 94 

Panagia Sikelia 116, 120 
Phana, basilica 22, 44 
Prasteia, Georgios, Hagios 219 

Pyrgi: Apostoloi, Hagioi 94, 117, 120, 
Koimesis of the Theotokos 287 

Sklavia, Panagia Krina 94, 116, 120 
Strategato, Hypapante 94 

Chonika, Koimesis of the Theotokos 90, 

135 

Chortiates 94, Metamorphosis 98, 102, 120 
Christianoi, Soter 86, 92, 138, 141 
Chrysapha 

Demetrios, Hagios 241 
Koimesis of the Theotokos 256 
Chrysaphitissa, Lakonia, 219, 227 

Comneneion, Tsayezi, katholikon 50, 243, 249, 
249 

Constantinople 19, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 37, 39, 
44, 47, 48, 56, 58, 62, 67, 69, 73, 77, 80, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 92, 98, 103, 117, 120, 122, 
152,160, 165, 166, 167, 182, 193, 194, 

195, 199, 203, 208, 213, 231, 237, 239, 
245, 247, 248, 249, 261, 263, 264, 268, 

279 

Chora Monastery 195, 213 
Euphemia, Hagia 39 
Lips Monastery 195 


Myrelaion 69 
Nea 49, 69 

Panagia of the Pharos 69 
Patriarchate, Ecumenical 20, 237, 238, 263 
Polyeuktos, Hagios 50 

Sophia, Hagia 48, 50, 53, 56, 108, 141, 
197, 241 

Stoudios Monastery 202 
Suleiman’s mosque 241 
Corinth 17, 25, 28, 29, 42, 67, 85, 135, 165 
basilica 19 

loannes, Hagios, the Theologian 135 
Isthmus 47 
cemetery basilica 18 
‘Church of the Bema' 135 
Corinthia 135, 174 

Panagia Rachiotissa at Phlious 175 
Palaiomonastero of the Phaneromene 175 
Zachole, Georgios, Hagios 268, 287 
Corone 172, 249 

Pindos Monastery 250 
Corfu 242, 268 

Antivouniotissa 241, 258 

lason and Sosipatros, Hagioi 90, 112, 114 

loannes, Hagios, Prodromos 258 

Kastellanoi, Theotokos Chrysopege 258 

Merkourios, Hagios 90 

Panagia Kremaste 258 

Pantokrator 258 

Crete 20, 30, 44, 58, 67, 88, 152, 153, 158, 
160, 162, 165, 172, 231, 239, 243, 245, 
258, 260 

Alikianos, Yannis, Ai-Kyr 160, 162 

Apanosephe, Monophatsion, Georgios, 
Hagios 260 

Apostoloi of Pediada, Georgios, Hagios 
229, 234 

Arkadi Monastery, katholikon 258, 260 
Arkaiochori, Michael, Archangelos 231 

Bizarianoi or Pege of Pediada, 

Panteleimon, Hagios 161 

Candia 158 

Chania: Rocco, San 260, Soter 172 
Chromonasteri, Eutychios, Hagios 160 
Chrysopege Monastery 260 
Emparos of Pediada, Georgios, Hagios 229 

Fodele in Malevizion, Panagia Loumpinies 
160, 160 

Gortys, Titos, Hagios 44, 49, 50, 53, 54, 

57 


Gouverneto Monastery 260, sculptures 
in the facade of the katholikon 260 

Herakleion: Francisco, San 172, Panagia 
of the Crusades 172, Petros, Hagios, 
the Martyr 172, Soter 172 

Hierapetra, Georgios and Charalambos, 
Hagioi 160 

Kastelli at Merampello, Nikolaos, Hagios 59 
Kera Gonia 260 

Kouneni, Kissamos, Georgios, Hagios 189 
Kritsa Merampellou, Panagia Kera 162 
Kyriakoselia Apokoronou, loannes, Hagios 
160 

Latziana, Kissamos, Barbara, Hagia 162 

Ligortys, Monophatsion, loannes, Hagios 
160 

Meronas of Amari, Panagia 232 234 

Mylopotamos: Kalama, Georgios, Hagios 
160, Kamariotes, Georgios, Hagios 231, 
Veran Episkope 160 

Panagia in Myriokephala 160 

Potamies of Pediada, Panagia 
Gouverniotissa 231 

Rethymnon: Basileios, Hagios, Panagia 
Lampine 160, Demetrios, Hagios 160 

Roukani Temenous 102, loannes, Hagios 
160 

Seteia, Episkope, Apostoloi, Hagioi 160 
Souyia, basilica 44 

Sphakia, Paulos, Hagios, at Hagios Paulos 
(village) 160 

Stylos Apokoronou, Panagia Serbiotissa 
160 

Tsangarola Monastery 260 
Valsamonero, Phanourios, Hagios 228, 231 

Vrontisi: Antonios, Hagios 231, Georgios, 
Hagios 231 

Cyclades 88, 243, 258 

Cyprus 92 

Daphni Monastery 92, 128, 171, katholikon 94, 
102, 129, 141 

Daphnousia, basilica 22 

Delos, Kerykos, Hagios, basilica 24 

Delphi, basilica 31 

Demetrias 67 

Demetsana, Philosophou, New Monastery 70, 
257 

Dervenosalesi (Pyle), Zoodochos Pege, 132 
132, katholikon 90 

Derou, Pyrgos, Theodoroi, Hagioi, see Mani 


Dion, cemetery, basilica 19 

Dionysiou Monastery, Olympos, katholikon 
242 

Docheiariou Monastery, katholikon 242, 245 

Dodecanese 28, 30, 44, 243 

Dodone, Elaphotopos 285 

Doupiane at Kalambaka 90 

Doris 133 

Dousikon or Megalai Pylai Monastery 248, 
katholikon 242, 248 

Drakotrypa or Sklataina Monastery 265 
Dyrrachium 39 

East 17, 20, 21, 22, 24, 39, 48, 49, 58, 152, 
265 

East, Middle 20 
Edessa, cathedral 29 
Egnatia, Via 37 
Egypt 20 

Eleutherai, basilicas 24 

Elasson, Olympiotissa Monastery, 195, 
katholikon 204, 208 

Eleusis 40 

Epidauros 28, basilica 42 

Epiros U 88, 120, 162, 165, 166, 16a 182, 
194, 241, 245, 249, 250, 264, 265, 275, 
279, 28^ 284 

Eratyra, Athanasios, Hagios 265, 274, 284 
Euboea 88, 10a 133, 194, 208 

Aidepsos, Hagios (village), Demetrios, 
Hagios 175,13a 135 

Anna, Hagia 208 
Attale, Nikolaos, Hagios 133 

Chalkis 133, 165, Euripos 85, Paraskeve, 
Hagia 29, 171, 171 

Chania Aulonariou, Demetrios, Hagios 175, 
175 

Georgios, Hagios, Armas 241, 250 
Histiaia, Nikolaos, Hagios 208 
Kalyvia, Karystos, Taxiarch 133, 137 

Loukas, Hagios (village) 133, 

metochion of Hosios Loukas 133 

Oxylithos: Koimesis of the Theotokos 208, 
209, Nikolaos, Hagios 208 

Psachna, loannes, Hagios, Kalyvites 133, 
183 

Politika, metochion of Hosios Loukas 133 

Pyrgi, Metamorphosis of the Soter 208, 

209 

Spelies, Hodegetria 208, 211 


Thekla, Hagia 208, 211 
Triada, Hagia, of Kriezotes 133 

Vatheia 241, Zoodochos Pege 250,. 
Nikolaos, Hagios 243, 250, Panagitsa 
196, 198 

Eupalion in Doris, Theologos 168 

Europe 166, 231, 258, 26a 285, 28a central 
268, western 168 

Euros 117 
Eurytania 279 

Episkope 51, 54, 61, 62, 70, 74 
Panagia at Domiana 287 
Exarchos, Nikolaos, Hagios 136 

Flamouri Monastery 24a 249 
Fiorina 282, 284 

Galatakes Monastery, katholikon 252 250 

Galatsi, Omorphokklesia 90, 94, 95, 128, 129, 
175 

Galaxidi, Soter 181 
Gastoune, “Katholike” 138, 141 
Gaurolimne, Panaxiotissa 70, 74, 76, 80, 82 . 
Genoa 165 
Geraki, Lakonia 183 
Athanasios, Hagios 188 
Evangelistria 187, 188 
Georgios, Hagios 188 
loannes, Hagios, the Theologian 187, 188 
Paraskeve, Hagia 188 
Sozon, Hagios 188, 188 
Theodoroi, Hagioi 167, 188 
Theophaneia on the citadel 227 
Gerasa 22 

Geroumana, Pantanassa 89, 90, 102, 144, 144 
Gola Monastery 256 
Gortynia 282 

Gortys, Arkadia, Andreas, Hagios 76, 77, 79 
Grammos, Heptachori, Georgios, Hagios 250 

Greece 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 
25, 26, 28, 30, 42, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
54, 56, 58, 59, 62, 67, 69, 70, 73, 74, 76, 
77, 79, 80, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 94, 
95, 9a 102, 103, 106, 114, 117, 120, 13a 
135, 145, 162, 165, 166, 167, 16a 169, 
171, 172, 17a 182, 193, 194, 195,196, 
197, 199, 204, 2ia 214, 237, 239, 241, 
242, 245, 24a 26a 264, 265, 267, 26a 
274, 27^ 28^ 285, 288, central 20, 79, 8a 
10a 13a 165,16a 167, southern 21, 
islands 20 
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Grevena 279 

Perivoli 265, Nikolaos, Hagios 275, 279 
Samarina; Metamorphosis 275, Paraskeve, 
Hagia 275 

Hellenopyrgos, Georgios, Hagios 265 
Hermione 22, 28, basilica 42 
Hydra 268 282 

Christ of Oeconomos 274 
Hypapante 282 

Hymettos, Mount: Asteri Monastery 250, 252, 
254, Ioannes, Hagios, Kynegos 128 
loannes, Hagios, the Theologian 250 

Hypate, Agathon Monastery 250 

Ionian islands 13, 88 239, 241, 243, 245, 258, 
268 274, 285 

Ikaria 

Akamatra, Apostoloi, Hagioi 54, 153 
Kampos, Irene, Hagia 153 
Leukada, Evangelismos 279 
Illyricum 20 
ioannina 165, 247, 264 

Athanasios, Hagios, cathedral 284 

island in the lake: Eleousa 249, Nikolaos, 
Hagios, of Strategopoulos, or Diliou 
249, Nikolaos, Hagios or Spanou 249, 
Panteleimon, Hagios 249, 
Philanthropinon Monastery 241, 250, 
Prodromos Monastery 249 
Isova Monastery 169 
Nikolaos, Hagios 169 
Panagia, ground-plan 169 

Italy 17, 24, 48, 67, 165, 166, 175, 194, 243, 
268 274, 276 

Jerusalem 22, Holy Sepulchre 238 
Kadmeia, Thebes 128 

Kaisariane Monastery 87, 94, 124, katholikon 
126, 127 

Kakovouno, Mani, Taxiarch 79 
Kalamata 

Apostoloi, Hagioi 90, 138, 277 
Charalambos, Hagios 138 
Kalograion Monastery 277 
Metamorphosis 138 
Kalambaka 86, cathedral 120 
Kalamos, Nikolaos, Hagios 183 
Kalyvia near Kouvaras, Attica 


Georgios, Hagios 183, 265 
Petros, Hagios 183, 182 
Kampia, Nikolaos, Hagios 92, 98 100, 131, 
138 133 

Kantza, Palaiopanagia 90 

Kardamyle, Spyridon, Hagios 265, 268, 274, 
281, 283 

Karpathos 54 
Anna, Hagia 59 

Elympos, Onouphrios, Hagios 59 
Karytaina 257, churches 257 
Kastoria 90, 183 

Athanasios, Hagios of the Mouzakis family 
204, 204 

Anargyroi, Hagioi 70 
Koumbelidike 118 HO, 120 
Panagia Mauriotissa 120, 182 
Stephanos, Hagios 49, 53, 62, 62 
Taxiarch 70 

Taxiarch near the Cathedral 53 
Zacharias, Hagios 247 
Katerine 79 

Kato Panagia at Arta 166, 181, 180, 182 
Kato Soudena, Evangeiistria 279 
Kato Vitsa, Panagia 279 
Kenchreai, basilica 28 

Kerdylia, Georgios, Hagios, Monastery 243 

Kilkis, Goumenissa, Koimesis of the Theotokos 
284 

Kissos, Pelion 

Eustathios, Hagios 287 
Marina, Hagia 287 
Kithairon 132 

Kleino or Kleinovo Monastery 265, 279 
Kleisoura, Panagia Monastery, katholikon 284 
Klenia, Nikolaos, Hagios 188 
Konitsa, Pyrsoyanne 285 
Koropi 

Georgios, Hagios 275 
Metamorphosis of the Soter 67, 70, 74, 80 
Petros, Hagios 275 
Kos 

Antimacheia, basilica 30 
baptistery 28 
Mastichari, basilica 30, 44 
Koukourava, Magdalene, Hagia 288 
Kouloumi, Mani, Taxiarch 145 
Kountouriotissa 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 79 


Kourenta, Georgios, Hagios 265, 275 
Koutephare, Mani, Sophia, Hagia 144 
Kouvaras, Attica, Athanasios, Hagios 275 
Krania or Doliana Monastery, katholikon 268 
Kranidi, Triada, Hagia 188 
Krokeai, Demetrios, Hagios 188 
Kyllene, castle of Chlemoutsi 174 
Kynegos Monastery, katholikon 90, 128 
Kynouria 282 
Kyparissia, Arkadia 69 

Kypsele (Tourkopalouko), Demetrios, Hagios 
180, 182 

Kyra-Vasiliki, Nikolaos, Hagios 268 
Kythera 88, 89, 153, 156 
Araioi, Petros, Hagios 156 
Kalamitsi Kamponada, Theologos 156 
Kampianika, Demetrios, Hagios 156 
Livadi, Andreas, Hagios 155, 156 
Logothetianika, Theodoroi, Hagioi 156 
Pourko, Demetrios, Hagios 154 
Vouno, Georgios, Hagios 156 

Lakedaimonia (Sparta) 67, 85, 141, 165, 183, 
196 

Lakonia 141 

Geroumana, Pantanassa 89, 90, 102, 144, 
144 

Lamia, Zetouni 69 
Lampidona, Pelion, Panagia 274 
Larisa 67 

Larymna, Nikolaos, Hagios 94, 133 
Laureotike, Mount Olympos, basilica 40 

Levidi, Arkadia, Koimesis of the Theotokos 
257 

Leontari, Arkadia, Apostoloi, Hagioi 219, 227 
Lesvos 30, 88, 152, 257, 267, 268, 287, 288 
Aphentelles, basilica 26, 30 
Eressos, Koimesis of the Theotokos 287 
Hypselometopo, basilica 26 

Mantamados: Stephanos, Hagios 153, 
Taxiarch 287 

Megalochori, Plomari, Metamorphosis 288 
Mytilene, Athanasios, Hagios, cathedral 287 
Paiaiokepos, Gera, Hermolaos, Hagios 288 
Pyrgoi, Therme, Panagia Tourlote 153 
Vressa, Zoodochos Pege 288 
Lechaion, basilica 22, 25, 38, 40, 42, 48 
Lechova Monastery 135 


Leukas 

Episcopal church 86 
Hodegetria 231 
Ligourio, Argolid 277 

loannes, Hagios, Eieimon 90, 138 
loannes, Hagios, the Theologian 94, 138 
Lilaia 132 
Liopesi 40 

Lokris, Sphaka, Georgios, Hagios 238 
Longanikos 

Georgios, Hagios 219 
Theodoroi, Hagioi 219 

Loukas, Hosios, Monastery 79, 86, 106, 106, 
108, 122, 133, 145 

Barbara, Hagia 106 
bell-tower 103 
campanile church 92 

katholikon 85, 88, 92, 93, 94, 96, 100, 102, 
103, 106, 106, 108, 109, 111, 122, 132, 
141, 208, 242 

metochion of the monastery, near Antikyra 
92, 103 

Panagia, church of 88, 90, 94, 97, 98, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 122, 150 

refectory 103 

Loukisia, Georgios, Hagios 90 
Loukou Monastery, katholikon 254, 256 

Macedonia 13, 20, 28, 30, 60, 69, 80, 88, 89, 
98, 114, 120, 165, 166, 167, 183, 193, 

195, 196, 242, 247, 282, 284 

Magnesia 

Nees of Sourpe, Triada, Hagia 122 
Platanidia 90 

Magouia, Nikolaos, Hagios 219 
Makrinitsa, Pelion 285 
Athanasios, Hagios 287 
Georgios, Hagios 274, 287 
loannes, Hagios, Prodromos 274, 287, 288 
Koimesis of the Theotokos 274, 287, 288 
Magdalene, Hagia 287 
Metamorphosis 287 
Panagia 241 
Theologos 287 

Malesina Monastery 241, katholikon 243, 250 

Mani 49, 54, 79, 86, 87, 98, 102, 144, 145, 

150, 156 257, 274 

Agetria 145 

Ambysoles, Elias, Prophetes 144, 188, 188 


Boularioi, Strategos, Ai 144, 146 
Briki: Hagioleos 144, Nikolaos, Hagios 144 
Charia, Nikolaos, Hagios 145 
Charouda, Taxiarch 145, 150, 149 
Episkope 86, 145, 146 
Eremos, Barbara, Hagia 145, 150, 150, 151 
Gardenitsa 144, Petros, Hagios 144, 
Metamorphosis of the Soter 145, 149 
Glezou, Taxiarch 144, 144, 145 
Kakovouno, Asomatos 73, 76, 79 

Kaphiona: Theodoroi, Hagioi 90, 144, 144, 
loannes, Hagios 144 

Karavas 189 

Karavelles Monastery 281 
Keria, loannes, Hagios 183 188 

Kitta 148 Prokopios, Hagios 49, 53, 59, 
Sergios and Bacchos, Hagioi, 
or Georgios, Hagios, or Tourlote 144, 
145, 150, 150 

Kouloumi, Taxiarch 145 
Koutephare, Sophia, Hagia 144 

Kyriake, Hagia (village), Elias, Prophetes 
188 

Megale Kastania: Petros, Hagios 150, 152, 
Prodromos church 144 

Messenian 144, Androubevitzia Monastery 
277, Kampos, Apostoloi, Hagioi 241, 
241, katholikon 265, Platsa: Kampinari, 
Nikolaos, Hagios 90, 91, 148 
Paraskeve, Hagia 188 

Nomitzi, Metamorphosis 145 

Oitylon, Dekoulou Monastery 281, 
katholikon 265, 281 

Ochia, Nikolaos, Hagios 145, 150, 152 

Polemitas 166, 189, Michael, Archangelos 
166 

Prasteion: Theodoroi, Hagioi 254, Nikolaos, 
Hagios 274, 281, Spyridon and 
Basileios, Hagioi 281 

Pyrgos Derou: Petros, Hagios 144, 
Theodoroi, Hagioi 145 

Stauri, Episkope 150 
Tsopakas, Theodoroi, Hagioi 144 
Vamvaka, Theodoroi, Hagioi 144 
Manolada, Palaiopanagia 94, 133 141 
Marathon 40 

Mastros, basilica 49, 51, 62 
Mediterranean, eastern 67, 237 
Megalai Pylai Monastery, or Dousikon, 
see Dousikon 
Megarid 256 


Meletios, Hosios, Monastery 86, 130, 
katholikon 90, 130 

Meligou, Triada, Hagia 256 
Melitaia, Triada, Hagia 274 
Melos, catacombs 13 18 

Zephyria, Christos church, 258 
Mentzaina 
basilica 74 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 70, 79 
Merbakas (Hagia Triada) in the Argolid 90 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 172, 172, 174, 
174 

Merenta, Attica, basilica 183 
Mesenikolas, Zoodochos Pege 241, 249 
Mesogeia, Attica 275, 287 
Mesopotamia 21, 160 
Meteora 208, 239, 247, 248 

chapel of Hagios Ioannes the Prodromos 
247, part of the cells 237 

Great Meteoron (Metamorphosis), 208, 
247, 248, katholikon 242, 243 248 
246, 247 

Hypapante Monastery, katholikon 208 
Rousanos Monastery 248 

Stephanos, Hagios, Monastery, 

Charalambos, Hagios 268, 269, 279 

Triada, Hagia, Monastery 247 
Varlaam Monastery, .katholikon 247, 249 
Methone 171, 172 

Basileios, Hagios 70, 74, 78 79 
graves cut into the rock 18 
Ioannes, Hagios, the Theologian 172 
Leos, Hagios 171 
Our Lady of Verge 171 
Metsovo 

Nikolaos, Hagios, Monastery 285, 286 
Paraskeve^ Hagia 285 
Milano 26 

Moglena, Episcope 86 
Modi, Metamorphosis 250 
Molaoi, basilica 28 
Moldavia 238 

Monemvasia 69, 76, 90, 163 193 
Anna, Hagia 277 
Episcopal church 86 
Helkomenos 86, 277 

Hodegetria, or Sophia, Hagia 92, 97, 141, 
142, 277, 278 

Nikolaos, Hagios, of Likinios 276, 276 
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Panagia of the Cretans 277, 277 
Monodendri 285 

Athanasios, Hagios 274 
Menas, Hagios 249 

Morea 166,167, 171, 174, 193, 208, 219, 276, 
277, 282 

Mykonos, Paraportiane 241, 243 
Myoupolis, Mount 132 
Myrtia Monastery, katholikon 250 

Mystras 10, 165, 193, 194, 195, 1%, 197, 208, 
219, 226 

castles 219 

Demetrios, Hagios (cathedral) 165, 184, 
185 

Evangelistria 194, 215, 222 
Georgios, Hagios 225 
houses 219 
museum 196, 198 
Nikolaos, Hagios 256 
palace 219, 225 

Pantanassa 10, 193, 1%, 197, 197, 219, 
225 

Paraskeve, Hagia 194, 215, 225 
Perivleptos 194, 195, 214, 215, 222 
small churches 215 

Sophia, Hagia 19$ 197, 211, 214, 216, 

216, 218 

Theodoroi, Hagioi 194, 208, 212 213 

Vrontochion Monastery, katholikon 208, 
213, Hodegetria or ‘Afentiko’ 196, 

197, 213, 214, 216 219 

Naples 18 

Napoli di Romania 277 
Naupaktos 67, 165 
Nauplion 86, 277 

Moni, Hagia 98,135, 136 138, 174 
Sophia, Hagia 277 
Spyridon, Hagios 277 
Naxos 54, 152; 264, 274, 282 

Apeiranthos, Ioannes, Hagios, 
the Theologian 49, 54 

Chalki: Artemios, Hagios 49, 51, 59, 
Protothrone 48, 49, 59, 70,15$ 153 
Distomo, Polykarpos, Hagios 231 
Hyria, Georgios, Hagios 153 

Ioannes, Hagios, the Theologian, 
at Adisarou 49, 51, 59 

Ioannes, Hagios, the Theologian, 


at Danakos 59 

Kallone, Apeiranthos, Kyriake, Hagia 49, 
59, 59 

Kato Potamia, Mamas, Hagios 73, 74 
Kerami, Ioannes, Hagios 232 
Panagia at Yallou 189, Sozon, Hagios 231 
Panagia Damiotissa 153 

Panagia Drosiane 47, 49, 50, 53, 53 54, 
58, 58 59 

Photodotes Monastery 153 

Sangri: Gyroulas 22, Nikolaos, Hagios 153, 
153, 189 

Tragaia, Georgios, Hagios, Diasorites 153, 
153 

Negades near Zagori 285 
Nemea, Athena Alea, the temple 22 
Neraidochori Monastery 265 

Neraidochori near Trikala, Paraskeve, Hagia 
274, 279 

Nikaia 165, 166 

Nikolaos, Hagios (village), Nikolaos, Hagios 
143 144, 276 

Nikopolis 39, 67 
basilica A 30, 39 
basilica B 30, 39 
basilica of the bishop Alkison 38 
museum 50 
walls 39 

Nomitzi, Mani, Metamorphosis 145 

Ochrid, Perivleptos 183 
Oinoe, Georgios, Hagios, 90 
Oitc, Mount 47 
Olympia 
basilica 23 

Pheidias's workshop 22 
Olympos, Mount, Triada, Hagia 247 

Omorphokklesia (Gallista), Georgios, Hagios 
182, 183 

Orchomenos 92 
Oropos 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 250 
Georgios, Hagios 183 
Ouranoupolis, Zygos Monastery 117 
Pagasitic gulf 39 
Palaiopanagia at Malevos 219 
Palamas, Karditsa 263, 280 

Athanasios, Hagios 263, 265, 274, 280 
Palestine 24 


Panagitsa in Trikala 
Paraskeve, Hagia 183 
Prodromos 249 

Panariti, Theodosios, Hagios, Monastery, 
katholikon 135 

Panio, Mount, Attica, Zoodochos Pege 265 
Paramythia, Megale Panagia 168 
Parnassos 132 
Paronaxia 86 
Paros 44, 24$ 274 

Langouvarda Monastery, katholikon 258 

Paroikia: Eisodia of the Theotokos 258, 
Hierarchai, Treis 258, Katapoliane 42, 
44, 50, 53, 53 56, 56 57 
Taxiarchai in the marketplace 258 
Theologos, metochion 258 
Patmos 153 

Apostoloi, Hagioi 256 257 
Chora, Monastery of the Theologian 158 
Ioannes, Hagios, Monastery of the 
Theologian 158, 158 238, 245, 257, 
257, chapel of the Panagia 158, 245, 
katholikon 94 

Zoodochos Pege, katholikon 257 
Patras 67, 85, 133, 138 
New 67 

Vlasios, Hagios 277 
Pelion 265, 285, 287, 288 

Koukourava, Magdalene, Hagia 288 
Pella, prefecture 282 

Peloponnese 20, 42, 67, 79, 88, 108, 135, 138, 
165, 183, 193, 208, 219, 256, 276, 280, 287 

Pentele, Daou, Monastery 241, 250 

Peristera near Thessaloniki, Andreas, Hagios 
37, 37, 53, 54 

Petra Monastery 243, 250 
Phalakrou, cell of the Archangeloi 117 

Pherrai, Panagia Kosmosoteira Monastery, 
katholikon 113, 90, 102, 117, 120 

Philippias, Pantanassa Monastery 181 
Philippoi 17, 21, 29, 39 
basilica A 29 

basilica B 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 62 
octagonal buildings 39 
Philosophou Monastery, Arkadia 76, 79 
Phiious, Panagia Rachiotissa 175 
Pholegandros, Antonios, Hagios 274 
Phthiotis 

Antinitsa Monastery 250 


t 


Malesina Monastery 241, katholikon 243, 
250 

Pieria, Kountouriotissa or Kontariotissa 69, 70, 
72 74, 76, 79 
Pindos 249 

Mouzaki, Georgios, Hagios 249 
Pisoderi, Paraskeve, Hagia 284 
Plataniti, Metamorphosis 90 
Pogoni 

Molyvdoskepaste Monastery 204, 207 
Sosinos Monastery 250 
Polypotamos, Athanasios, Hagios 284 
Porta Panagia 94, 182, 182 
Portaria on Pelion 

Nikolaos, Hagios 288 
Panagia 183 

Port!, Karditsa, Koimesis of the Theotokos 274 
Porto Lago, church 73 

Prangia and Prasteion, Mani, Prodromos 144 
Prastos, Koimesis of the Theotokos 263 
Prespa 

Achilleios, Hagios 70, 74, 80 
Mikre, Nikolaos, Hagios, of Pyle 94 
Preventza, Theotokos Kyriotissa 182 
Preveza, Athanasios, Hagios 284 
Propontis 29, 49 
Prokonnesos 29 

Prosotsane, Panteleimon, Hagios 90 
Pydna 70 

Episkope of Kitros 80 
Pyle or Dervenosaiesi, see Dervenosalesi 
Pyrgos Derou see Mani 
Pythion, tower 197 

Rethas Monastery 280 
Rentina, katholikon 250 
Rhodes 21, 88, 153, 158, 226, 257 

1 Lindos, acropolis, Ioannes, Hagios, 
in the Castle 157, 158 

town: basilica 44, Chourmali Mendrese 
90, 226, Demirli Camii 219, 226, 
Fountoukli 90, Georgios, Hagios 226, 
hospitals 226, Ioannes, Hagios 219, 
Koimesis of the Theotokos 257, 
Koimesis Salakou 226, lodgings of the 
knights 226, Nikolaos, Hagios 226, 
palace of the Grand Master 226, 

Panagia of the Bourgo 219, Panagia in 
the Castle 86, 156, 157, 219, Panagia of 
Victory 219, 


Phileremos 158 
Rome 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 
Roumele 280 
Russia 263, 279 

Sagmatas Monastery 94, 133, katholikon 136 
Salamis 88, 90, 256, 268 
Demetrios, Hagios 265 
Leimona, Ioannes, Hagios, Kalyvites 152 

Phaneromene Monastery 265, 274, 
katholikon 279, 279 

Samari, Zoodochos Pege Monastery (Samarina) 
102, 138, 141 

Samos 88 
Heraion 44 

Kariovasi, Pelagia, Hagia 257 

Panagia, Megale, Monastery 256 257, 
Taxiarch, Hagios, katholikon 257 

Potami, Panagia 153 

Theologos, near the tower of Sarakines, 258 
Vrontiane Monastery 257 
Santorine 274 

Mesa Gonia, Episcopal church 86, 156, 156 
Pyrgos Theotokaki 285 
Saronic islands 150 
Selymvria 94 
Serbia 165, 197 
Serrai 86 

castle, Nikolaos, Hagios 90, 194, 204 
Prodromos Monastery 204 

Theodoroi, Hagioi, cathedral 103, 114, 113 
284 

Servia 69, basilica 86 
Siatista, Elias, Prophetes 274 
Sikyon 22 

Sinai Monastery 238 
Siphnos 243 

Chrysopege Monastery 282 
Exampela, Thomas, Hagios 59 
ta Gournia, Panagia 275 
Skala (Alaibey), Lakonia, Georgios, Hagios 
113 114 

Skaphidia Monastery, katholikon 138, 277 
Skiathos, Evangelistria 279 
Sklepios, Attica, Georgios, Hagios 90 
Skopelos, Episcopal church 86, 90 
Skripou (Orchomenos) 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 67, 69, 72 


74, 74, 76, 77 
Sozon, Hagios 90 
Skympte, Basileios, Hagios 40 
Skyros 70, 243 

Episkope 70, 72, 74, 76 
Sochos, Georgios, Hagios 284 
Sophiko, churches 135 
Sounion 256 

Sourvia on Pelion, Panteleimon, Hagios 249 
Souvala, Eieousa 98, 132, 133 
Sparta 208 
bathhouse 141 

citadel of Lakedaimonia, Nikon, Hosios 49, 
57, 58, 67,141 

Spetses 268, 232 

Kastelli, Taxiarchai 265, 282 
Triada, Hagia 265, 282 
Sphaka, Georgios, Hagios 238 
Sporades 243, northern 279 
Stamata, Attica 40 
Stauri in Mani, Episkope 150 
Staurodromi, Koimesis of the Theotokos 249 

Stymphalos, Mount Zeria, Zarakas Monastery 
171 

Sykaminon 

Eieousa 175, 175 
Koimesis of the Theotokos 250 
Saranta, Hagioi 211 
Syke on Pelion, Ioannes, Hagios 265 
Syria 20, 24, 26 

Tainaron 29 
Tarsina 135 
Tauropos, dam 62 
Taygetos, Mount 144 
Tegea 

basilica of Thyrsos 42 
Episkope 74, 86, 90, 114 
Tenos 264, 274 
Thasos 29 

Alyke, basilica 26, 44 
cruciform basilica 44 
Kastro, Athanasios, Hagios 267 
Limenas 26 

Thaumakos (Domokos) 69 
Thebes 67, 85, 128, 133 
Demetrios, Hagios 128 
Gregory, Hagios, the Theologian 69, 74, 76 
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Kadmeia 128 
museum 76 
Nikolaos, Hagios 133 
Photine, Hagia 90, 128 
Thebes in Phthiotis or Thessalian 19, 21, 28 
Anchialos, Nea, partial view of the ruins 21 
basilica 22, 24, 40, 49 
basilica A 39, 41 
basilica B 40 
basilica C 40, 50 
basilica D 40 
cemetery basilicas 19, 49 
Demetrios, Hagios 29, 40 
Thera 264, 282 
* Thermopylai 47 

Thesprotikon, Genesion of the Theotokos 265, 
274,275 

Thessalian Thebes see Thebes in Phthiotis 

Thessaloniki 10, 13, 17, 14 20, 21, 22, 30, 31, 
37, 39, 54, 62, 67, 85, 120, 122, 166, 182, 
193, 194, 197, 199, 203, 204, 238, 247, 268 

Acheiropoietos 22, 24, 24, 28, 29, 29, 30, 
30 f 32, 42 

Aikaterine, Hagia 195, 199, 200 
Akapniou Monastery 202 
Ampelokepoi, pentaconch church 49, 56 
Apostoloi, Hagioi 195, 196, 196, 199, 199 
arch of Galerius 203 
Athanasios, Hagios 274 

basilica, possibly of St Mark, beneath Hagia 
Sophia 22, 37 

cemetery basilica, Tritis Septemvriou Street 
19,28 

Christian tombs 18 
church, iconoclastic 62 

David, Hosios, or the katholikon of the 
Latomos Monastery 26, 36, 36 

Demetrios, Hagios 17, 19, 22, 25, 25, 29, 
31, 39, 33, 36, 80, 85, crypt 19 

Demetriou, Hagiou, Street, tetraconch (or 
triconch) cruciform church 37, 49, 56 

Elias, Prophetes 194, 195, 202, 203, 202 
Euthymios, Hagios 80 
Hilarion, Hagios 62 
Joannes, Hagios, Prodromos 62 
Ioannes, Hagios, Prodromos, chapel 247 
Lagodiane 267 

Latomos Monastery, see David, Hosios 
Menas, Hagios 37, 284 


Museum of Byzantine Culture 18, 204 
Nea Panagia 282 
Nestor, Hagios 26 

Nikolaos, Hagios, Orphanos 195, 196, 197, 
203, 203 

Octagon of the Palace 26, 37 
Panagia Chalkaion 90, 102, 112, 114 
Panagia Gorgoepikoos or Panagouda 284 
Panteleimon, Hagios 202, 202 
public bathhouses 204 
Rotunda 26, 34 

Sophia, Hagia 22, 29, 29 t 49, 50, 50, 51, 
53, 54, 59, 6Q 70, 80 

Soter 194, 197, 203 
Taxiarchai church 203, 204 

Upper Town, Vlatadon Monastery, 
katholikon 195, 202 

walls 37, gate of Anna Palaiologina 204 
water cisterns 37, 204 

Thessaly 88, 98, 120, 122, 182, 183, 193, 239, 
241, 241, 242, 248, 249, 263, 265, 279, 
282, 285, 288 

Thrace 69, 73, 87, 90, 94, 98, 165, 167, 193 
Toskesi, Panagia 279 
Trimetos, Panagia 70 
Tripotama, Triada, Hagia 275 
Trypete, Olympia, see Isova Monastery 

Tsayezi, Demetrios, Hagios (Comneneion) 50, 
5a 249 

Tsopakas, Mani, Theodoroi, Hagioi 145 
Tsouka Monastery 280 
Turkey 263 

Vamvaka, Mani, Theodoroi, Hagioi 144, 145 
Varamba, Attica, Panagia 90 
Varasova, Demetrios, Hagios 133 
Varnakova Monastery 94, katholikon 133, 133 
Venice 165, 172, 237, 238, 239, 242, 263 
Vergina, Demetrios, Hagios 247 
Veroia 86, 90, 114, 182 
Antiphonites 204 
Cathedra] 113 
Christos 205 

Georgios, Hagios, Mikros 204 
Kerykos and Ioulita, Hagioi 204 
Nikolaos, Hagios 204 
Savvas, Hagios, Kyriotissa 204 
Theologos 205 
Vlasios, Hagios 204 


Vessane, Epiros 285 
Vetoumas Monastery katholikon 239 
Vilika, Panagia 122 
Vitsa, Taxiarchai 249 

Vlachema in Elis (near Kyllene) Monastery 90 
100, 138, m 174, 174 

Vlasios, Hagios 277 
Volos, Ano, Episkope 183 
Voroskopou Monastery 117 

Voulgareii, Panagia, or Kokkini Ekklesia 182 
182 

Vracha in Eurytania, Monastery of the Soter 
275, 280, 281 

Vyzari, basilica 49 
Wailachia 238 

West, the 193, 194, 219, 238, 268, 274 

Zagora on Pelion 

Georgios, Hagios 267, 274, 287 
Paraskeve, Hagia 287 
Zagori, Negades 285 
Zakynthos 268 

Kyria ton Angelon 260 
Nikolaos, Hagios (tou Molou) 260, 271 
Phaneromene 260 
Triada, Hagia 260 
Volimes, Paraskeve, Hagia 258 
Zarko Monastery 265 
Zarko, Trikala 
Theologos 279 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 274 

Zavorda, Nikanor, Hosios, Monastery 247, 
katholikon 246 

Zemena 69 

Zerbitsa Monastery 256 
Zoupani (Heptalophos) 265 
Achilleios, Hagios 284 
Triada, Hagia 274, 279 
Zourtsa (Kato Phigaleia) 74 

Koimesis of the Theotokos 70, 72, 79 
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